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TOTWITHSTANDING 8 U ber 
aſked leave to prefix your name do this Dedication, 1 matt fing ia. 
** my. 4 to Arcs your 8 of this work. : 
g ir, it is owing that this hiſtory was — It was 
s ww 15 eins that I'firſt thought of ſuck a-compotition, 'So many yeacs 
oy ＋ — that you may have, perhaps, forgotten thi circum- 
* were e are to me in t ene; if 
ire 0 is neyer to be eraſed from my memory. 
- ; ** „Sir, Without your affiſtance this hiſt6ry had never been _Y 
plea. Be der dende at the affertion, I do not dert to draw ol oh 
"i 2 of being a romance- writer. I mean no mage, than that 
* p to you my exiſtence during great part of the me which 1 
. hae emplayed i in compoſing it: another matter which it may be neceſ-' — | 
* ſary to remind you of j ſiace there are certain actions of which you re 
apt to he extremely forxetful; but of __ I hops I hall always "' —_— 


„ W Oe; than yourſelf, E -. 
; aftly, It 1 e N hat it now is. „ 
—.— A a ſtronger picture pes 3 
) mindhag is to bes ſound in any other, who that _ 


* * theredheint , as ſome — — — 
: of a truly beavers ” 
knows you, and a particular acquaintance of you, will t whence - - . 
| * that 3 hath been copied? The . will not, I believe. 
7 make me the compliment of thinking I tod it from myſelf. Leate not: 
* they ſhAll own, that the two perſons from whim I have taken it, © 
that is to ſay, two of the cheſt and worthieſt men in the world, are 270 
ſtrongly and zealouſly my friends. I migh contented with — — 
' and yet my vanity will add a zhird te the number; and him one of 7 
- , | greateſt and nobleſt, not only in his rank, but in every public aud I _ 
| private virtue. But here, Whilſt my gratitude for the princely render} .  £_ 
tiong of the Duke of Bedford burſts from my heart, you mult forgive 
my reminding you, that it was you who firlt reco mended me te bs f 
notice of my — ; | 5 
7 | * x -4 
| | 2 A * N 0 3 
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And whatare your objections to the allowante of the hotiour Weh &. 
have f licited? Why, you have commended the book ſo warmly, that 
| you ſhould be aſhamed reading your name before the Dedication; © 
W Ind, Sir, if the bogk itſelf doth not make you aſhamed vf you 
commendations, nothing that I can here write will, or ought. bam 
not to give up uy right to your protection and patronage, m_ ee L 
have commended my book: for though I acknowledge fo many obli- 
ations to you, I do not add this, to the number; in which friendſhi Py | 
1 am convinced, 'hath fo little ſhate ; ſince that can neither bias yo 
judgment, nor pervert your integrity. - An enemy may at any time 
obrain Four commendation, by only deſerving it; and the utmoſt which 
tte faults of yapr friends can Rope for, is your ſilence; or, perhaps, If 
too ſeverely accuſed, your gentle palliation. OTIS 
In ſhorty, Sir, I ſuſpect, tha; your diſlike of public-praife is your 
true objection to granting pa have obſerved that-you. 7 
in common with my two other friends, an unwillingneſs to hear the le 
mention of your on Virtues ; that, as a great poet ſays of one of you, 
nn, have ſaid I of all three) you en 8 
* Do good by ſtealth, and bluſh to find it fame.“ +: 


If men of this diſpoſition are as careful to ſhun applauſe, as others 

are to eſcape cenſure, how, juſt mult be your —_ on of your cha- i 

racter falling into my hands; fince what would not a man have -eaſog_ , 

to dxgad, if attacked by an author who had received from him injuries 

equal to my obligations to you 1 8 „ Wa 

nd will not this dread of cenſure increaſe in proportion to the mat _ 

ter which a,man is conſcious of having afforded for it? If his Whole 

life, for 2 ſhould have been one continued ſubject of ſatire, he 

may ell tremble when an incenſed ſatiriſt takes him in hand. Now, 

Sir, M we apply this to your modeſt averſioh to panegyric, how reaſon- 

Able. will your fears of me appear! | e - 

Vet ſurely you Poke have gratified my ambition, from this angle . 
t 1 i 


— 


confidence, all always prefer the indulgence of your er o * 
to the ſatisfation of my own. A ve ſtroug inſtance of which hal | 
give you in this addreſs 3 in which I am determined v0 follow the exam- © % 
ple of ail other dedicators, and-will conſider not my patron really - 


deſerves to have written, but what he will be beſt pleaſed to read. | 
Without farther preface, then, I hereqprefent.you with the _— ofs © 
fome years of my life, What merit theſe labours haye is already +. 
known to yourſelf. If, from your favourable judgment, I havecon- * 
ceived ſome eſteem for them, it canndt be Wputed to vanity ; fince 
ſhould havg,agreed as implicity to your opinion, had it been, given in 
favour of My other man's production. Negatively, at leaſt, I may be 
allowed to ſay, that had I been ſenſible of any geat demerit in the 
work, you are the laſt perſon to-whoſe, protection I would have venture 
to recommend it. of "0 ; 
From the name of my,patron, indeed, I hape my reader will be 
convinced, at his very entrance on this work, that he will find in the 
whole courſe of it nothing prejudicial to the cauſe of religion and vir- ; 1 
tue; nothing inconſiſtent wath the ſtrigeſt rules of decency, nor which 
can oftend even ths chaſteſt eye in the peruſal, On the contrary, 1 
declare, that to recommend goodneſs and innocence hath been my 
fincere endeavour in this hiſtory, This honeſt purpoſe you have been 
| V * pleaſed _ 
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*. "<p. — I haye . agd to ſay the truth, it is likelieft 
% 1 be attained in books of this ki for an example is a kind of pic. 


| ture in whichgrirtde becomes as it were an object of ſight, 


d ſtrikes 


"2 2 + with an idea ef that lovelineſs, which Platoggſſerts there is in her 
ö 


naked charms. » 


* 
; 


4 p << * 
_ «+ Bgfides diſplaying that beauty of virtue which may attract the admi- 
. ration,of mankind, I have attempted to engage a ftronger motive to 
25 *humait action in her favour, by convincing men that their true intereſt 
directs them to a purſuit of her. For this purpoſe I have ſhewn, that 
no acquiſitions of guilt. can compenſate the loſs of that folid in ward . | 
comfort of mind, which is the ſure companion of innocence and vir- * 
tue; nor can in the leaſt balance the — of that horror and anxiety 
which, in their room, guilt introduces into our boſoms. And again, 
that as theſe acquiſitions are in themſelves generally worthleſs, ſo are 
the means to attain them not only baſe and infamous, but at beſt un- 
certain, and always full of danger. Laſtly, I have endeavoured ſtrongly 
to inculcate that virtue and innocence can ſcarce ever be injured but 
by indiſcretion; and that it is this alone which often betrays them into 
: the ſnares that deceit and villainy ſpread for them. A moral which 1 
a have the more induſtriouſly laboured, as the teaching it is, of all others, 
, the likelieſt to be attended with ſucceſs: fince, 1 Believe, it is much 9 
eaſier to make good men wiſe, than to make bad men good. * 
For theſe purpoſes I have employed all the wit and humour of which 
i I am mafter, in the following hiſtory ;. wherein I have endeavaured to 


* 


* 2 II 


. laugh mankind out of their favourite follies and vices. How far I 
N have ſucceeded in this good attempt, 1 ſhall ſubmit to the candid tea- 

9 der, with only two requeſts: firſt, That he will not expect to find per- 
* fection in this work; and ſecondly, That he will excuſe ſome parts 
* of it, if they fall ſhort of that little merit which I hope may appear 

in others. * , 

* #1 will detain you, Sir, no longer. Indeed I have run into a eſace, 

* while I profeſſed to write a dedication. But hom can it be otherwiſ g 

1 dare not praiſe you; and the only means I know of to avoid i -- 
KL. when you are in my thoughts, are either to be entirely filent, or to 
LL turn my thoughts to ſome other ſubject. . v 
| Pardon, therefore, what I have faid in this gpiſtle, not only without 
* your conſent, but abſolutely againſt it; and give me at leaſt leave, in 
Ay this public manner, to declare that I am, with the higheſt reſpect aud 
| | gratitude, . : ; 
0 _ . ", — A % 
s « | . . S IR, | 
— a 
| Your moſt obliged, 
* 5 - | . 
I „ 
Obedient humble ſervant, 
# | ; 
* & ; 
f HENRY FIELDING. 
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CONTAINING As MUCH or THE BIRTH OF THE FOUNDLING 4s 1s u- 
| CESSAKY OR' PROPER TO ACQUAINT THE READER WITH IN THE BB» 


| GINNING OF THIS HISTORY, 


"1s 
N ar 


a 1 Se 4 
CHAP. I. 
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THE INTRODUCTION To u 
WORK, OK BILL OF FARE TO 


N author 
fider himſelf, not as a 
gentleman who gives a 
"private or eleemoſynary 
treat, büt rather as one 
who keeps apublick ordi- 
nary, at which all perſons are welcome 
for their money; In the former caſe 
it is well known, that the entertainer 
vides what fare he pleaſes; and 
though this ſhould be very indif- 
ferent, and utterly diſagreeable to the 
ſe of his company, they muſt not 
nd. any fault; nas on the contrary, 
. wire ucry forces them outwardly 
8 and to commend whatever 

t before them. Now, the contrary 


of this happens to the maſter of an 
Win. Mea ho pay for what 


t to con- 


[4 
=. #4 N * 1 
1 - 


To 


A 's 18 n "W 
they eat, will inſiſt on gratifying their 
palates, however nice and Lagen 
theſe may prove; and if hiog Þ 
not agreeable to their taſte, will chal- 


lenge a right to cenſure, to abuſe, and 
a dinner, without controul. 


To prevent, therefore, giving o 
to their cuſtomers by any fach diſap- 
intment, it hath been uſual, with 
the honeſt and well-meaning hoſt, ts 
vide a bill of fare, which all per- 
Foun may peruſe at their firſt entran 
into the houſe; and, having thence : 


their 
o borrow wit 
ble of lending us either, ave con- 
deſcended. to take a hint fram theſe 
honeſt victuallers, and ſhall prefix not 
only à general bill of fare to our whole-- 

| B entertainment, 


_ - 


or wiſdom from any man who is capa- 


EW ' enſuing 


— 1 


HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING., 
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* but ſhall likewiſe give ö the other turns and palls that | whe Fs 


. the reader 
© courſe. whic 
val 
e proviſion 

here made, is no other than HUMAN 
Na rung. Nor do I fear that my ſen- 

ſible reader, though moſt luxurious in 


his taſte, will ſtart, cavil, or be offend-; 


ed, becauſe I have named but one ar- 
ticle. The tortoiſe, as the alderman 
of Briſtol, well learped in cating, 
- knows by much 1 beſides 
the delicious Calibaſh and Calipee, 
contains many different kinds of food ; 
nor can the learned reader be igno- 
rant, that in Human Nature, though 
here collected under one _—___ name, 
is ſuch igious vaxiety, that a cook, 
— ogg! _ through all th 
ſeveral ſpecies of animal and vegetable 
food in the world, than an author will 
be able to exhauſt ſo extenſiye a _— 
An obje&ion may, perhaps, be ap- 
— from — 5 delete, that 
this diſh is too common and Or 
for what elſe is the ſubject of all the 
romances, novels, * * and poems} 
with which the ſtalls a _ HE 
exquiſite, viands might be rejected b 
the ic EY Ek 
r 
mon and vulgar, that ſomething was 
to be found in the moſt paultry alleys 
under the ſame name. In reality, true 
nature is as difficult gg be met with in 
authors, as the Bayonne ham or Bo- 
logna fauſage, js be found in the 


1OpS. 3 
But the whole, to continue the ſame 
metaphor, conſiſts in the cookery of 
the author; for, as Mr. Pope tells us, 


| True wit is nature to advantage dreſt, 
What oft was thought, but ag'er ſo 


| well 
© "The ſame animal which hath the ho- 
nour to have ſome part of his fleſh 
- eaten at the table of a duke, may per- 
Haps be degraded in another part, and 
ſome of his limbs gibbeted, as it were, 
in the vileſt ſtall in town. Where 
then lies the difference between the 

od of the nobleman and the porter, 

F both are at dinner on the ſame ox 
or calf, but in the ſeaſoning, the dreſ- 
ing, the garniſhing, and the ſetting 
Forth! Hence the one provokes and in- 
Ates the, moſt Janguid appetize, and 


p 


; OI 


articular bills to every 
Fs to Wa up in his 


of Heliogabalus, hath 


grey gueſts, riſing. 


teſlence of ſauce. 


.mannery we ſhal rn = 


is contemning of them as com- have made ſome 


is the ſharpeſt and k 1 

In hike manner, the exclleyce of 
ums. - © the mental en inment els © 

then which we have in the ſubje&; — e 


ſkill in well dreffing it up. How 
= therefore will the reader be to 
nd, that we have, in the followi 
work, adhered cloſel 
higheſt principles 
which*the 


to one of the 
the beſt cook 
reſent age, or perhaps that 
ed ! This 


at man, as is- wel n to all 


lite lovers of eating, begins at firſt 


ſetting plain things before his hun- 
grees, as their ſtomachs may be ſup- 
poſed to decreaſe, to the * 

n 


ture at firſt to the keen appetite of our 
reader, in that more plain and ſimple 
manner in which it is found in the 


country, and ſhall hereafter haſh and 


ragout it with all the high French and 
Italian ſeaſoning of ation and 
vice which courts and cities afford, 
By theſe means, we doubt not but our 
reader +. be —_— defirous to 
read on for ever, as the. t 
juſt above - mentioned, W 
perſons eat. 
Having premiſed thus much, we 
will now 
bill of fare, no longer from their diet, 
and ſhall proceed diregly to ſerve 
the firſt courſe of our hiſtory, for their 
(teraunment, v4 tut 2D 
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A SHORT DESCRIPTION OF SQUIRE 
_ ALLWORTAY, AND 
ACCOUNT OF MISS BRIDGET 
_ ALLWORTHY HIS SISTER,” 
N that part of the weſtern diviſi 
I of this. kingdom, which 88 
monly called Somerſetſhire, there lately 


7 whoſe name was Allworthy, an 
who might well be called the favourite 
of both nature and fortune 3 for both 
of theſe ſeem to have contended which 
ſhould bleſs and enrich him moſt. In 


lived (and perhaps lives ſtill) a F; and 85 


etain thoſe who like our 


up 


A PULLER | 


this contention, nature may ſeem. ta 


ſome to have come off victorious, as 


ſhe- beſtowed on him many gifts g 
Power 


% 7 


while fortune had onif ane Eift in her, 


2 
* 
- By *% 
. 8 
. 
* 


= 11 
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wo 
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power ; bat in pquring forth this, the 
ſo very profuſe, that others per- 


8 +. may think this ſingle endowment 


- 


to hive been more than equivalent to 
| the various nay A which he en- 
Joyed from nature. From the former 
theſe he derived an agreeabſe per- 
a ſound conſtitution, a ſolid un- 
ferftanding, and a benevolent- heart; 
by the latter, he was decreed to the 


ow 


inheritance of one of the largeſt eſtates 


in the county. Sms <1 
This gentleman had, in his youth, 
married à very worthy and beautiful 


tremely fond: by her he had three 


children, all of whom died in their 


infancy. He had likewiſe had the 
misfortune of burying this beloved 
wife herſelf, above five years. before 


the time in which this hiſtory chuſes to 
ſet out. This loſs, howeyer t. 


he bore like a man of ſenſe and con- 
ſtancy ; though it muſt be confeſt, he 
would often talk a little whimſicall 

on this head: for he ſometimes ſaid, 
he looked on himſelf as fill married, 


and conſidered his wife as only gone 


a little before him, a journey which 
he ſhould moſt certainly, ſooner or 
later, take after her ; and that he had 
not the leaſt doubt of meeting her 
again, in a place where he ſhould ne- 
ver part with her more. Sentiment 
for which his ſenſe was N by 
one part of his neighbours, his reli- 
gion by a iecond, and his ſincerity by 
at tg 


He now lived, for the moſt part, re- 
tired in the country, with one ſiſter, 


for whom he had a very tender affec- 


tion. This lady was now ſomewhat 
paſt the age of thirty an era at 
which, in the opinion of the malicious, 
the title of old maid may, with no im- 


propriety, be aſſumed. She was of 


that ſpecies of women, whom you ra- 


ther commend for good qualities than 
beauty, and who are generally called 


by their own ſex, very good ſort of 


women —as good a ſort of woman, 


Madam, as you would wiſh to know. 
Indeed, ſhe was ſo far from regretting. 
want of beauty, that ſhe never men- 
tioned that perfection (if it can be 
called one) without contempt ;_ and 
would often thank ſhe was not as 
handſome as Miſs Such-a-one, whom . 
perhaps beauty had led into errors 


which ſhe might have otlierwiſe avoid- 


* 


woman, of whom he had been er- 


« WW 365 
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mierent of 4 Foundtins © 


. Mig Bridget, Allworthy (fer 
that was the name of this 278 


rightly conceived the. charms of pers 
0 


n in a woman to be no better than 
ſnares for .herſelf, us well as for 
others ; and yet ſo diſcreet was ſhe ja 
her conquct, that her Prudence was as 


much on the guard, as if the. had all 


the ſnares. to. apprehend which were 
ever laid for her whole Indeed, 
I have obſerved. (thought may ſeem, 


- unaccountable to the reader) that this 


ard of prudence, like the trained 
bands, is always readieſt to go on du 

where there is the leaſt danger. It of- 
ten baſely and cowardly deſerts thoſe 
s for whom the men are all 
wiſhing, ſighing, dying, and ſpread-. 
ing every net in their power; and con · 

ſtantly attends at the heels%of that 
igher order of women, for whom the 

+ ſex have a-more diftant and a 

ful reſpect, and whom (from deſpair, 
I ſuppoſe, of ſucceſs) they never ven 
ture to attack. | | . 


Reader, I think proper, before we | 


roceed any farther together, to ac - 

uaint thee, that I intend to digreſs; 
ach this whole hiſtary, as often as 
I fee occafion : of which I am myſelf 
a better judge than any pitiful . critic 
whatever. And here I muſt defireall 
thoſe criticks to mind their own buſi- 
neſs, and not to intermeddle with af- 
fairs, or works, which ne ways con- 
cern them: for till they produce the 
authority by which they are conſtituted” 
judges, A hall not plead to their 


c HAP. III. 


AN. ODD ACCIDENT WHICH BEFEL®. 


MR. ALLWORTHY, AT HIS. RE: 


TURN HOME. THE DECENT BB» 
HAVIOUR OF Ms. . DEBORAH) 


WILKINS, WITH SOME PROPER-+ 
ANIMADVERSIONS ON BASTARDS 


Pine told my reader, in the pre- 


ceding chapter, that Mr. Allwor⸗-⸗ 


thy inherited a large fortune; that he 
had a good heart, and no family, 
Hence, doubtleſs, it will be conclud- 
ed by many, that he lived like an ho- 
neſt man, owed no one a ſhilling, took 
nothing but what was his own, kept a 


good houſe, entertained his neighbours. = 


with a hearty welcome at his table, 
0 dnn 


I. 


- I 


*% Fa 
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and Was charitable to the poor, i. e. to 
thoſe who had rather bet thus work, 
by giving them the offals from it; that 
he died immenſely rich, and built an 


n ; 
And true it is, that he did many 
0 thing but, had he done no- 
thing more, Mould have leſſ him to 
have recorded his own merit on ſome 


fair free-ſRone over the door of that 


hoſpital, - Mp of a much- more 
extraordinaty Kind are to be the ſub - 
joct of this hiſtory,” or I ſhould grolsly 


LES 
Y 0 
= bo TY 89 is = 
W414 1 


* 


withſtandi 
had been 


ſer vant, 


%.. 


4 = 
1 6 bY 


"hs mngrony. of 4 FavapLing— 


1 


all the hurry ĩ kick 4 
Lens oh bY 4 22 | 


and though her maſter, for aught ſhe _ 
knew, lay expiring in an apople or 


in ſome other fit. 


It will not be wondered at, that a 
creature, who had ſo-firit 4 o 


ould be 
from it 


_— in her own, perſon, 


hocked at the leaſt deviation 
in another: ſhe therefore no 


* 


ner 


ned-the-door,-and-faw her maſter 


ding by the bed-ſide in bis ſhirt, 


with a candle in his hand, than ſhe | 


— 


, 


| 
( 


ſtarted back in a moſt terrible fright, 


miſpend my time in writing fo yolu- 
and might perhaps have ſwooned away, 
8 


minous a work ; and yau, my ſaga- 
cious friend, might, with equal profit 
and pleaſure, travel through” ſome 
pages, which certain droll authors 
ve been facetiouſly. pleaſed to call 
The * of England. et. 
Mr. worthy bil been abſent 'a 
fall quarter of a year in London, on 
ſome very particular buſineſs, though 
I know not what itwas ; but judge of 
it's importance, by it's having detained - 
him ſo long from home, whence be 
Had not been abſent a month at a 
time during the ſpace of many years. 
He came to his houſe very late in the 
evening, and after a ſhort ſupper with. 
his ſiſter, retired much fatigued to his 
chamber. Here, having 7 t ſome" 
minutes on his knees, a cuſtom which 
| he never broke through on any ac- 
count, he was preparing to oy into 
bed, when, upon opening the clothes, \ 
to his great ſurprize, he beheld an in- 
fant, wrapt up in ſome coarſe linen, 
Ain a ſweet and profound ſleep, cen 
his ſheets. He ſtood ſome time loſt in 


bad he not now recollefted his being 
undreſt, and put an end to her texrors, 

by deen der to ſtay ane ny 

door, dil ke had thrown ſome clothes 

over his back, and was become jnca-. - 

pable of ſhocking the pure eyes of 

Mrs. Deborah Wilkins, who, t 72 

in the 524 year of her age, yowed the 

bad never beheld x man without his l 

coat. Sneeters arid prophane wits may 

perhaps laugh at her firſt fright ; N 7 

my graver reader, when he conſiders 

the time of night, the ſummons from 

her bed, and the ſituation in which ſhe. 

found her maſter, will highly jüſtifrx 

and applaud her conduct; unleſs the 

prudence, which muſt be ſuppoſed to. 

attend maidens at that * of life 

at which Mrs. Deborah had arrived, 

ſhould u little leſſen his admiration. 
When Mrs. Deborah returned inta, 

the room, and was. acquainted by ber 

maſter with the finding the litile infant, 

her conſternation was rather greater than 

his had been ; nor could ſhe refrain from 


aſtoniſhment at this ſight; but, as 
nature had always the aſcendant 
in his mind, he ſoon began to be 
touched with ſentiments of compaſſion 
for the little wretch before him: He 
* | then rang his bell, and ordered an 
elderly woman - ſervant to riſe imme- 
_ diately and come to him, and in the 
mean time was ſo eager in contem- 
plating the 1 of innocence, ap- 
pearing in thoſe li 
which infancy and ſleep always diſplay 
it, that his thoughts were” too Seel 
engaged io reflect that he was in his 
- Shirt, when the matron came in. She 
had indeed 
time to dreſs himſelf ; for out of re- 


& to him, and regard to decency, 


e had ſpent many minutes in eruſt. 


ing her hair at the ſooking-glaſs, not- 


* -- —— 2 
— , 


vely colours with 


given her maſter ſufficient” 


crying out, with great horfor of accent 
as well as look, * p4 
r 


© to take up the bully it's mother, (for 


- 


© committed to Bridewell, and whi ; 


| ood Sir l What's 
© to be done?! 2 worthy anſwer _ / 
ed, ſhe muſt take care of the child that 
evening, and in the morning he would. 
give orders to provide it a nurſe. 
« Ves, Sir, ſays the, and 1 hope your, 
© worſhip will ſend out your warrant. 


< at thecart's tail. Indeed, ſuch wicked 
« ſluts cannot be too ſeverely puniſhed; 


© Pl warrant. it is not her firſt, by. 
© her impudence' in laying it to your.” 


« worthip.'—* 
© Deborah !* an{wered Atlworthy; ;* 


« can't think the hath any ſuch 708 as 


* I fohpols the; hath on/y Bhen 


* method.” 


« 4 


In layipg it to Th | 


— 


— 


e muſt be one of the neighbour- — 
) and I ſhould be glad to ſee her 


—— — — 
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method to provide for her child; 
, © and truly I am glad ſhe hath not 
done worſe,'—* I don't know what 


is worſe,” cries Deborah, than for 


* ſuch wicked ftrumpety. to lay their 
* ſins at honeſt men's doors; and 
though your worſhip knows your 
on innocence, yet the world is cen - 
© ſorious;z and it hath been many an 
| | paſs for the fa- 
© ther of children he never begot;z and 
© if your worſhip ſhould provide for 
© the child, it may make the people the 
5 apter to belieye ; beſides, why ſhould 
your worſhip provide for what the 
* pariſh is obliced to maintain? For 
© my own part, if it was an honeſt 
* man's child, indeed; but for my own 
part, *. goes againſt me to touch 


* theſe miſbegotten wretches, whom I 


don't look upon as my fellow-crea- 
* tures, Faugh, how it ſtinks! It 
doth. not ſmell like a chriſtian. If 


* I might be ſo bold as to give my 


F advice, I would have it put in a 
© baſket, and ſent out and laid at 
* the churchwarden's door. It is a 
f good night, only a little rainy and 
© windy; and if it was well wrapped 
up, and put in a warm baſket, it is 
two to one but it lives, till it is 
found in the morning. But if it 
* ſhould not, we have diſcharged, our 
duty in taking proper care of it; 
and it is perhaps be 
F creatures to die in a ſtate of inno- 
© -cence, than to grow up and imitate 
their mothers; for nothing better 
can be expected of them. 
There were ſome ſtrokes in this 
* which, perhaps, would have of- 
ended Mr. Allworthy, had he ſtrictly 
attended to it; but - had now got 


one of his fingers into the infant's- 


hand, which, by it's gentle preſſure, 
ſeeming to implore his aſſiſtance, had 
certainly out-pleaded the eloquence of 
Mrs. Deborah, had it been ten times 
8 than it was. 
Deborah poſitive orders to take 
the child to her own bed, and to call 
up 2 maid-ſervant, to provide it pap 
50 other things ain waked. e 
likewiſe ordered that proper clothes 
ſhould be procured for it early in the 
morning, and that it ſhould be brought 
to himſelf as ſoon as he was ſtirring, 
Such was the diſcernment of Mrs. 


Wilkins, and fuch the reſpe& ſhe bore 
her maſter, under whom ſhe enjoyed a 
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tter for ſuch 


He now gave 


= * 
7 , 


11 
moſt oe place, that her ſcruples- 
ve way to his perem commands 3 
= ſhe took the chil __ her — 
without any apparent diſguſt at the il- 
legality of it's birth; and, declaring is 
was a ſweet little infant, walked off 
with it to her own chamber, 

Allworthy here betook himſelf to 
thoſe pleaſing ſlumbers which a heart 
that hungers after goodneſs is apt to 
enjoy when thoroughly ſatisfied : as. 
theſe are poſſibly ſweeter than what. 
are occaſioned by any other hearty - - 
meal, I ſhould take more pains to 414. | 
play them to the reader, if 1 knew. 
any air to recommend him to for the 
procuring fuch an appetite, 


* 


CHAP. IV. 
1 . er 
THE READER'S NECK BROUGHT 
INTO | DANGER BY A DESCRIP- 
TION; HIS ESCAPE3 AND THE 
GREAT CONDESCENSION OF MISS; 
BRIDGET ALLWOKTHY. 


HE Gothic ſtile of building could 
produce nothing nobler than Mr. 
Allworthy's houſe. There was an air 
of grandeur in it, that ſtruck you with 
awe, and rivalled the. beauties of the 
beſt Grecian architecture; and it was 
as commodious within, as venerable 
without. 
It ſtood on the ſouth-eaſt fide of 4 
hill, but nearer the bottom than the 
top of it, ſo as to be ſheltered from 


the north-eaſt by a grove of old oaks, 


which roſe above it in a gradual aſcent - 
of near half à mile, and yet high 
enough to enjoy a moſt charming pro- 


ſpect of the valley beneath, 5 


In the midſt ot the grove was a fine 
lawn, ſloping down towards the houſe, 
near the ſummit of which roſe a plen- 
tiful ſpring, guſhing out of à rock 
covered with firs, and forming à con- 
ſtant caſcade of about thirty foot, not 
carried down a regular flight of ſteps, 
but tumbling in a natural tall oyer the 
broken and. molly ſtones, till it came 
to the bottom of the rock; then run- 
ning off in a pebbly channel, that with 
many leſſer falls winded along, till it 
fell into a lake at the foot of a hill, 


about a quarter of a mile below the 


houle on the ſouth fide, and which was 
ſeen from every room in the front... 
Out of this lake, which filled the cen - 


1 


12 


tre of a beautiful plain, embelliſhed 
with grou of beeches and elms, and 
fed with ſheep, iſſued a river, that for 
ſeveral miles was ſeen to meander 
through an amazing variety of mea- 
dows and woods, till it emptied itſelf 
into the ſea z with a large arm of which, 
and an iſland beyond it, the proſpect 
was cloſed. | 

On the right of this valley opened 
another of leſs extent, adorned with 
ſeveral villages, and terminated by one 
of the towers of an old ruined a we * 

wn over with ivy, and part-of t 

— which remained ſtill entire. 

The left-hand ſcene preſented the 


view of a fine park, compoſed of very 


unequal ground, and agreeably varied 
with all the diverſity that hills, lawns, 
wood, and water, laid out with ad- 
mirable - talte, but owing leſs to art 
than nature, could give. Beyond this 
the country eradudly roſe into a ridge 
of wild mountains, the tops of whic 


were aboye the clouds. 


It was now the middle of May, and 


the morning was remarkably ſerene, 


when Mr. Allworthy walked forth on 
the terrace, where the dawn opened 
every minute that lovely proſpect we 
have before deſcribed, to his eye. And 
now baving ſent forth ſtreams of light, 
which aſcended the blue firmament be- 
fore bim, as harbingers preceding his 
pomp, in the full blaze of his majeſt 

up roſe the ſun; than which one object 
alone in this lower creation could be 
more glorious, and that Mr. All wor- 


thy himſelf preſented; a human being 
repiete with benevolence, meditating 


in what manner he might render him- 


- felf moſt acceptable to his Creator, by 


doing moſt good to his creatures, 


Reader, take care; I have unad- 


viſedly led thee to the top of as high a 


hill as Mr. Allworthy's, and how to get 
_ thee down without breaking thy neck, 
I do not well know. However, let us 


e'en' venture to ſlide down together; 
for Miſs Bridget rings her bell, and 

r. Allworthy is ſummoned to break - 
tat, where I muſt attend, and, if you 


. pleaſe, ſhall be glad of vour company. 
: Ned 


The uſual compliments having pa 
between Mr. Allworthy and Miſs 
Bridget, and the tea being poured out, 
he ſummoned Mrs. Wilkins, and told 


| his ſiſter he had a preſent for her ; for 


which ſhe thanked him, imagining, I. 
ſuppoſe, it had been a gown, or tome 
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ornament for her perſon. Indeed, he 
very often made her ſuch prefents; an 
ſhe, in complacthce to him, ſpent much 
time in adoring herſelf, I'fay, in com- 
placence to him, becauſe he alwa 
expreſt the e mpt 

_ for thoſe ladies who made at their, 

udy. - you 


was ſhe dif:ppoirited when Mrs. Wil- 
kins, according to the order ſhe had re- 
ceived from her maſter, produced the 


little infant ! Great ſurprizes, as hath. 
been obſerved, are apt to be ſilent; and 
ſo was Miſs Bridget, till her brother, 


began, and told her the whole" ſtory 3 


which, as the reader knows it 95 

we ſhall not repeat. a 
Miſs Bridget had al | ſa; 

great a regard for what the ladies are 


pleaſed to call virtue, and had herſelf 
maintained ſuch a ſeverity of character, 


that it was expected, eſpecially by Wil- 


kins, that ſhe would have vented much 
bitterneſs on this occaſion, and would -- 
have voted for ſending the child, as a2 
kind of noxious animal, immediately , 


out of the houſe ; but, on the contrary, 


ſhe rather took the good-natured fide _ 
of the queſtion, intimated ſome com- 


paſſion tor the helpleſs little creature, 


and commended her brother's charity. 


in what he had done. - 


Perhaps the reader may account for 
this behaviour from her condeſcenſion 
to Mr. Allworthy, when we have in- 
formed him, that the good man had © 
ended his narrative with owning 4 re- 
ſolution. to take care of the child, ane 
as his own; for, to.” 
acknowledge the truth, ſhe was always- 


to breed him 
ready to oblige 


timents; ſhe would indeed ſometimes 
make a few obſervations, as, that men 


ateſt contempt for dreſs, 


But if ſuch was her expectation, how . 


* 


_ 


her brother, and very,” Y 
ſeldom, if ever, confradited his ſen? 


were headſtrong and muſt have their 


own way, and would wiſh the had been 
bleſt with an independent fortune; but 


theſe were always vented in a low voice, 


and at the moſt amounted only to what,” 


is called muttering. 


. F 
4 - 


However, what ſhe witheld from thy - 
infant, ſhe beſtowed with the utmaſt 


profuſeneſs on the poor unknown mo- 


ther, whom ſhe called an impudent 
flut, a wanton Nuſſy, an audacious har- 


lot, a wicked jade, a vile trumpettwith *_ 


every other appellation with which the 


tongue of virtue never” fails to laſh.” 


ve 


% 


thoſe who bring a diſgrace on the ſex 
| A con- 


new proceeded 
« 
: p . 
"EE ©. & + 


+ 


Aconſultation was now 2 into, 
how is proceed in order to diſcover the 

ther. A ſcrutiny "was firſt made 
— the characters of the female ſer 
vants of the houſe, who were all ac- 
quitted by Mrs. Wilkins, and with 
apparent merit; for ſhe had collected 


them herſelf, and perhaps it would be 


difficult to find ſuch another ſet of 
ſcarecrows, 

The next ſtep was to examine among 
the inhabitants of the pariſh ; and this 
was referred to Mrs, Wilkins, who 
2 to enquire with all imaginable di- 

igence, and to make her report in the 
fternoon. 

Matters being thus ſettled, Mr. All- 
worthy withdrew to his ſtudy, as was 
his cuſtom, and left the child to his 


ſiſter, who, at his deſire, had under - 


taken the care of it. 


CONTAINING A FEW.COMMON MAT- 
TERS, WITH AVERY UNCOM- 
| MON OBSERVATION UPON THEM. 


f "HEN her maſter was departed, 
Mrs. Deborah ſtood ſilent, ex- 
Ring. her cue from Miſs Bridget; 
or as to what had paſſed before her 
maſter, the prudent houſekeeper by no 
means relied upon it, as ſhe had often 
own the ſentiments of the lady, in 
brother's abſence, to differ greatly 


from thoſe which ſhe had expreſſed in 


is preſence. Miſs Bridget did not, 

4 ſuffer her to — 1 long 
in this doubtful ſituation; for havi 

ed ſome time earneſtly at the child, 

as it lay aſleep in the lap of Mrs, De- 


orah, the good lady could not for- 


giving it a hearty kiſs, at the 
fame time declaring herſelf wonder- 
fully pleaſed with it's beauty and in- 
nocence. Mrs. Deborah no ſooner ob- 
ſerved this, than ſhe fell to ſqueezing 
and kiſfing with as great raptures as 
ſometimes. inſpire the ſage dame of 
forty and "ot towards a youthful and 
vigorous bridegroom; crying out in a 
ſhrill voice, O the — adde erea - 
ture, the dear, ſweet, pretty crea- 
s ture} Well, I vow, it is as fine a 
e ever was ſeen! 
Theſe exclamations continued, till 
they were interrupted by the lady, who 


to execute the co mmiſ⸗ 


* ©; 


* 
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fon given her by her brother, and 


ve orders for providing all neceſſaries 
for the child, appointing a very good 
room in the houſe for his nurſery. 
Her orders were indeed ſo liberal, that, 
had it been a child of her own, ſhe 
could not have exceeded them: hut, leſt 
the virtuous reader may condemn her 


for ſhewing too great regard to a baſe» ' 


born infant, to which all charity is 
condemned by law as irreligious, v 
think proper to obſerve, that {he con- 
cluded the whole with ſaying, face 
it was her brother's whim to adopt 
the little brat, ſhe-ſuppoſed little ma- 
ſter muſt be treated with great ten- 
derneſs: for her part, the could not 


help thinking it was an encourage- 


ment to vice; but that ſhe knew. tos 
much of the obſtinacy of mankind to 
oppoſe any of their ridiculous bu» 


þ Mours. b 


With reflections of this nature ſhe 
uſually, as has been hinted, accom» 


E eyery act of compliance with 
| 


brother's inclinations ; and ſurely 
nothing could more contribute to 
heighten the merit of this compliance, 
than à declaration that ſhe knew, at 
the ſame time, the folly and unreaſon - 
ableneſs of thoſe inclinations to which 
ſhe ſubmitted. Tacit obedience im- 
plies no-force upon the will; and, con- 
ſequently, may be eaſily, and without 
any pains, reſerved : but when a 
wife, a child, a relation, or a friend, 
rforms what we defire, with grumb- 
ng and reluctance, with expreſſions 
of dillike and diſſatis faction, the ma- 
nifeſt difficulty which they undergay 


- mblt greatly enhance the obligation. 


As this is one of thoſe deep obſerd 


vations which very few readers can be 


ſuppoſed capable of making ' thems 


ves, I have thought proper to lend 


them any aſſiſtance; but this is 4 fas 


vour rarely to be ex peſted in the courſe 


of my work. Indeed, I Mall ſeldom 


or never ſo indu}ge him, unleſs in ſuaun 


inſtances as this, where nothing but 
the inſpiration; with which we writers 
are gifted; can paſſibly enable any one 
to make the diſcoverx. 


- CHAP. vi. 
MRS. DERORAH -I8 INTRODUCED 
INTO TRE PARISH, | WITH. .& 


SIMILE.! A SHORT: ACCOUNT o 
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JENNY JONES, WITH THE DIF- 
+ FICULTIES AND DISCOURAGE- 
MENTS WHICH MAY ATTEND 
- YOUNG WOMEN IN THE PURSUIT 
"OF LEARNING _ PLL 


Ans. Deborah, having diſpoſed of 
the child according to the will 

of her maſter, now prepared to viſit 
thoſe habitations which were ſuppoſed 


- to conceal it's mother. | 
Not otherwiſe than hen a kite, tre- 


mendous bird, is beheld by the feather- 
ed generation ſoaring ao, and hover- 
ing over their heads ; the amorous dove, 
and every innocent little bird, ſpread 
wide the alarm, and fly trembling to 


their biding-places: he proudly beats 


the air, conſcious of his dignity; and 
meditates intended miſchief. 
So when the ach of Mrs. De- 


borah was proclaimed through the 


N all the inhabitants ran trem- 
ling into their houſes, each matron 
dreading left the viſit ſhould fall to her 
lot. She with ſtately ſteps proudly 
advances over the field, aloft Ge bears 
her towering head, filled with conceit 
of her own pre-eminence, and ſchemes 
to effect her intended diſcovery. 
The ſagacious reader will not, from 
this ſimile, imagine theſe poor people 
h ay apprehenſion of the deſign 
with which Mrs. Wilkins:was now 
coming towards them; but as the great 
beauty of the ſimile may poſſibly fleep 
theſe Apa 18, al ſome future 
n > gone all take this work in 
I think p to lend the reader 
een this placy. 
It is my intention therefore to ſigni- 
> na as it is the nature of a kite to 
evour little birds, ſo it is the nature 
of ſuch perſons as Mrs. Wilkins, to 
inſult and tyrannize over little people: 
this being indeed the means which t 
uſe to recompenſe to themſelves their 
extreme hvikiey and condeſcenſion to 
their ſuperiors; for nothing can be 
more reaſonable, than that flaves and 
flatterers ſhould exact the ſame taxes 
en all below them, which they them- 
{elves pay to all. above them. 5 
Whenever Mrs. Deborah had occa- 
ſion to exert any extraordinary conde- 
ſcenſion to Mrs. Bridget, and by chat 
means had a little ſoured her natural 
difpoſition, it was uſual with her to 


walk forth among theſe people, in or- 
der to refine her temper, by venting, 
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. equals, but whom education had ren- 


4 


\ 


and, as it were, ing off alf i 
humours ; on Which account,” fe was 
by no means à welcome wiſitant: te 
fay the truth, ſhe was univerſally 
hated and dreaded by them all. 
On her arrival in this place, ſhe 
went immediately to the habitation of 
an elderly matron, to whom, as this 
matron had the fortune to refem« | 
ble herſelf in the comelineſs of her 


perſon, as well as in her age, ſhe had 


generally been more favourable” than 
to any of the reſt. To this woman' ſhe. 
imparted what had happened, and the 
dehgn upon which ſhe was comethither 


that morning. Theſe two began pres 


ſently to ſcrutinize the characters of 
the ſeveral young Hus, who lived in 
any of thoſe houſes, and at laſt fixed 
the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicion on 'one Jenny 
e who they both agreed was 
— perſon to have committed this 


This Jenny jones was no very. 
comely girl, either in her face or per- 


ſon; but nature had ſome what com- 
ſated the want of beauty with what 
is generally more eſteemed by thoſe la- 
dies, whoſe judgment is arrived 
years of perſek maturity; for the 
given her a very uncommon ſhare 
underſtanding, This gift Jenny hal 
a good deal improved by eruditions 
She had lived ſeveral years a ſervant 
with a ſchoolmaſter, who diſcovering. 
a great quickneſs of parts in the gir 
and an extraordinary deſire of learn- 
ing, (for every leiſure hour ſhe was 
always found reading in the books of 
the ſcholars) had the good · nature, or 
folly, which the reader pleaſes to call 


it, to inſtru& her ſo far, that ſhe ob- 


Rs a very * &ill 2 La- 
tin lan „and was, 0 
good a ſcholar as moſt oFibe Train 
men of-quality of the age. This ad 
vantage, however, like moſt others f 
an extraordinary kind, was attended 
with ſome ſmall inconyeniencies : for 
as it is not to be wondered at, that'a 
young woman ſo well zecomplithed, 
mould have little relith for the ſociety 
of thoſe whom fortune had made her 
dered ſo much her inferiors; ſo it is 
matter of no greater aſtoniſument, that 
this ſuperiority in Jenny, together with 
that behaviour which is it's certain con · 
ſequence, ſhould produce —_— the 
others tome little envy and -1-\ 


towards 


— 1 


r 


Lee 
* * * 


— 


1 
. * 
towards ber) und Weck had perfips, 
feeretly burnt in*thgyboſoms of 
neighboury exer fin Mer return from 
her ſer vice“ _ 7 7 


"Their envy did not, however, dif- 


lay itſelf "openly, till poor Jenny, to 
1 0 body, and to the 


the ſurprize of every 
vexation of all the young women in 
theſe parts, had publickly ſhone forth 
on a Sunday in a new ſilk gown, with 
a laced cap, and other proper appen- 


to tahete. 

Tue flame, which had before lain 
in embryo, now burſt forth. Jenny 
had, by her learning, increaſed her 

: own pride, which none of her neigh- 

|; dours were kind enough to feed with 

the honour ſhe ſeemed to demand; and 

now, inſtead, of reſpect and adoration, 

ſhe gained nothing but batred and 

abuſe by her finery. The whole pariſh 

declared ſhe could not come honeſtly 

by ſuch things; and parents, inſtead 

of wiſhing their daughters the ſame, 

\ Felicitated themſelves that their chil- 

on had — not. Ce 

ence aps it was, that t e good 

woman WR mvenridnad the name of this 

poor girl to Mrs, Wilkins; but there 

was another circumſtance that con- 

firmed the latter in her ſuſpicion : for 

„Jenny had lately been often at Mr. 

/  Allworthy's houſe. She had officiated 

2s nurſe to Miſs Bridget, in a violent 

fit of illneſs, and had fat up many 

nights with that lady; beſides which, 

me had been ſeen there the very day 

before Mr. Allworthy's return, by 

Mrs. Wilkins herſelf, though that ſa- 

gacious perſon had not at firſt con- 

' ceived any ſuſpicion of her on T7 

account: for, as ſhe herſelf ſaid, ſhe had 

always eſteemed Jenny as a very ſober 

irl, (though indeed ſhe knew yery 

Uttle of her) and had rather ſuſpected 

ſome of thoſe wanton * 42 who 

gave themſelves airs, becauſe, forſooth, 
wy thought themſelves handſome. 

enny was now ſummoned to g — 

- In perſon before Mrs. Deborah, which 

ſhe immediately did ; when Mrs. De- 

borah, putting on the pony of a 

Judge, with ſomewhat more than his 

auſterity, began an oration with the 

words you audacious ſtrumpet ! in 

which ſhe proceeded rather to paſs ſen- 


_—- 


tence on thepriſoner than to accuſe her. 
Thou rs. Deborah was fully 


- Fatisfied of the guilt of Jenny, from 
the reaſons above ſhewn, it is poſſible 
AG we 
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ilk gowns for ſuch ſort of trumpery. 


readers may ſeem much more 


not, ag it was —_— by 


— 


n 


8 
ig 3 

ſome ſtronger evidence to have con- 

victed her; but the ſaved her accuſers 


any ſuch trouble, by freely confeſſing 
the whole fact with, which ſhe was 


charged, NY. 

This confeſſion, though delivered 
rather in terms of contrition, as it ap» / , 
nes did not at all mollify Mrs. 

borah, who now pronounced a ſes 
cond judgment againſt her in more 
opprobrious language than before: nor 
had it any better ſucceſs with the by- 
ſtanders, who were now grown very 
numerous. Many of them cried qut, 
they thought what Madam's fitk gown 
would end in; others ſpoke ſarcaſti- 
cally of her learning. Not a fingle 
female was preſent, but found ſome ' 
means of expreſſing her abhorrence o 

or Jenny, who bore all very patient 
y, except the malice of one woman, 
who reflected upon her perſon, and 
toſſing up her noſe, ſaid the man muſt 
have a good ſtomach, who would give 


| ht 


= 


Jenny replied to this, with a bitterneſs - 
which might have ſurprized a judicious 
— who had obſerved the tranquila 
ity with which ſhe bore all the affronts 
to her chaſtity : but her patience was, 
perhaps, tired out; for this is a virtue 
which is very apt to be fatigued by 
exerciſe, 
Mrs. Deborah having ſucceeded be- 
yond her hopes in her enquiry, re- 
turned with much triumph; and, at the , 
appointed hour, made a faithful report 
to Mr. Allworthy, who was much ſur- 
prized at the relation; for he had heard 
of the extraordinary and im 
provements of this girl, whom he in- 
tended to have given in marriage, to— 
ou with a ſmall living, to a neigh _ . 
ing curate, His concern, there 
fore, on this occaſion, #: at - leaſt 
_ to the ſatisfaction Mich appear- 
in Mrs. Deborah, and to manx 
on- 


able. . 
Mrs. Bridget bleſſed berſelf, and 
ſaid, for her part, ſhe ſhould never 
hereafter entertain a good opinion of- 
any woman. For Jenny before this 
had the happineſs of being much in 
her good graces, * 
The prudent-houſekeeper was again 
diſpatched to bging the unhappy cul- 
prit before Mr. Allworthy, in order: 
ſome, and 


ex pedted | 
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of correction; but to receive Whole- 


- - fome admonition and reproof, which 
thoſe who reliſh that kind of inſtruc- 


tive writing may peruſe in the next 


* 


| — HA. vit. 


 EONTAINING SUCH GRAVE MAr- 


"TER; THAT THE READER cAx- 
' *'NOT'LAUGH ONCE THROUGH THE 


" "WHOLE CHAPTER," UNLESS PER» 


"ADVENTURE HE' SHOULD LAUGH 
AT THE AUTHOR, 9 


HEN Jenny appeared, Mr. 
N Allworthy took her into his 
Rudy, and ſpoke to her as follows 

2 Von know, child, it is in my: 
& power, as 4 magiſtrate, to puniſh 

po a g) P 

„ _ very rigoroully, for what you 
© have done; and you will, perhaps, 
be the more apt to fear I ſhould ex- 


o 


. = * ecute that power, becauſe you have, 
in a manner, 
4 door. 9 


laid your fins at my 


But perhaps this is one reaſon 


© which hath determined me to act in a 


© milder manner with you: for, as no 
© private reſentment ſhould ever in- 
© — a magiſtrate, I will be ſo far 
* from conſidering your having de- 
© poſited the infant in my houſe as an 


L © aggravation of your offehce, that I 


4 will ſuppoſe, in your favour, this 
© to have proceeded from a natural af- 


© feftion to your child; fince 


ou 
© might have ſome hopes to ſee it thus 
© better provided for, than was in the 
£ power of yourſelf, or it's wicked fa- 
© ther, to provide for it. I ſhould in- 


© deed have been highly offended with 


* you, had you expoſed the little wreteh 


in the manner of ſome inhuman 


2 ſeen no leſs to have 
abandoned their humanity; than to 


3 have parted with their chaſtity. It 
is the other part of your offence, 
\ * therefore, upon which I intend to 
. © admoniſh you; I mean, the violation 
1 of your c 
; 0 bghtly it may be treated by debauch- 


ſtity ; a crime, however 


© ed perſons, very heinous in itſelf, 
© and very dreadful in it's conſequen- 
C ces. : 
The heinous nature of this offence 
© miſt be ſufficiently apparent to every 


.* chriſtian, inaſmuch as it is commit- 


dd in deflance of the laws of our re- 


„ 


* # 


* 


* 


— 


3 
* 
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mamds of higaayho founded that re- 
4 ligion. 4 | $1 % * Wt 
And here Ws conſequences may” 


© well be argued to be dfeadful ; for 


© what can be more ſo, than to incur. 


the Divine diſpleaſure, by the breach 
© of the Divine commands and that 
in an. inſtance; againſt which the 


* 


© higheſt vengeance is ſpecifically de- 


c nounced 7 ' | ; v4 Sf 7: 
© But theſe things, though too lits, 
« tle, - I am afraid, regarded, are fo 


«© plain, that mankind, however they 


may want to be reminded, can never 
need information on this head. K 


© hint, therefore, to awaken your ſenſe 


© of this matter, ſhall ſuffice; for L 
« would inſpire you with repentance, 
and not drive you to deſperation. . ' 
“There are other conſequences, not 
© indeed fo dreadful, or replete "a 
© horror, as this; and yet ſuch as, i 
© attentively conſidered, muſt, one 
© would think, deter all, of your ſex 
© atleaſt, from the commiſſion of this 
crime. | 
For by it you are rendered infa 
s mons, and driven, like lepers of 


© old, out of ſociety ; at Jealt from 


© the ſociety of all but wicked and re- 
© probate perſons ;z for no others will 
© aſſociate with you. | 6 

If you have fortunes, you are 
hereby rendered incapable Fj 
© ing hens if you have none, you 
© are diſabled from acquiring any, nay 


* 


© almoſt of procuring your ſuſtenance:- 


© for no perſons of character will re- 
* ceive you into their houſes. Thug 


£ you are often driven by neceſſity it- 
c kf into a ſtate of ſhame and miley. 
* which anavoidably ends in the de · 
« ſtruction. of both body and ſoul. 
Can any pleaſure compenſate theſe 
« evils? can any temptation have ſo- 
© phiſtry and deluſion ſtrong enough 
to perſuade you to ſo ſumple à bars 
« gain? or can any carnal appetite ſq 
© over-power your reaſon, or ſo totally 
lay. it aſleep, as to prevent your fly» 


© ing with affiight and terror from a | 


« crime which carries ſuch puniſhment 
6 always with it?- "th 
Ho baſe and mean muſt that w 
man be, how void of that dignity o 
* mind, and decent pride, without 


© which we are not worthy of the name 


© of human creatares, who can bear to 


« level herſelf with the loweſt animal, 
Snaps 


* 


* 10 k 
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e ubch to/facrifice all that is at and 4 Peniche g vt which, as Thane mid, is 
* © allotted to your crime in this wort 1 N 


noble in her; all her heaven 
© an appetigewhich ſh&Hath in common 
«with the vileſt branch pf the creation] 


©. For-yo woman, ſure; will plead the 


« paſſion of love for an excule : this 
© would be to on herſelf the mere 
fool and bubble of the man. Love, 
© however barbarouſly we may corrupt 
and pervert it's meaning, as it is a 
© laudable, is a rational paſſion, and 
can never be violent, but when re- 
© ciprocal ; for though the Scripture 
* bids us love our enemies, it means 
© not with that fervent love which 
« we naturally bear towards our 


friends; much leſs that we ſhould. 


£ ſacrifice to them ours-lives, and what 
* ought-to be dearer to us, our inno- 
*- cence. Now in what light but that 
© of an enemy, can a reaſonable wo- 
s man regard the man, who ſolicits 
her to entail on herſelf, all the mi- 
ſety I have above deſcribed, and who 
© would purchaſe to himſelf a ſhort, 
« trivial, contemptible pleaſure, ſo 
greatly at her expence! For, by the 
« laws of cuſtom, the whole ſhame, 
© with all it's dreadful conſequences, 
« falls entirety upon her. Can love, 
© which always ſeeks the good of it's 
ohject, attempt to betray a woman 
into a bargain. where ſhe is ſo greatly 
* to be the loſer? If ſuch corrupter, 
therefore, ſhould have the impudence 
© to-pretend a real affection for her, 
© ought not the woman to regard him, 
not only as an enemy, but as the worſt 
« bf all enemies; a, falſe, deſigning, 
© treacherous, pretended friend, who 
© ittends not only to debauch her bo- 


dy, but her underſtanding at the 


© ſame time? 


Here Jenny expreſſing great concern, ho, 


Allworthy pauſed a moment, and then 
proceeded : © I have talked thus to 
© you, child, not to inſult you for 
© what is paſt and irrevocable, bur to 
© caution and ſtrengthen you for the 
future. Nor ſhould I have taken this 
trouble, but from ſome opinion o 
your good ſenſe, notwithſtanding the 


e dreadful ſlip you have made; and from 


ſome hopes of your hearty repen- 
© tance,” which ar founded on the 
© openneſs and ſinerity of your con- 
© feſſion. If theſe do not deceive me, 


© I willtake care to convey you from 

£ this ſcene of your ſhame, where you 

© ſhall, by being unknown, avoid the 
n 


„0 


in the moſt ſen 
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© and I hope, by repentance, you wi 

avoid the much heavier ſentence de - 
© nounced-againſt it in che other. Be 
a good girl the reſt of your days, and 
want ſhall.be no motive to your go- 


more pleafure, even in this world, 


R = «a K =. 


than in one debauched and vicious. 
As to your child, let no thoughts 
concerning it, moleſt you; I will 
provide for it in a better manner than 
you can ever hope. And now no- 


form me who was the wicked may 


againſt him will be much greater 
than you have experienced on this 
occaſion.” * 
Jenny now firſt lifted her eyes from 
the ground, and with a modeſt look, 
and decent voice, thus began. 

To know you, Sir, and not love your 
© goodnels, would be an argument of 
© total want of ſenſe or goodnels in 
any one. In me it would amount to 
the higheſt ingratitude, not to feel, 

Cle manner, the great 
degree of goodneſs you have been 
© pleaſed to exert on this occaſion. As 


W K a K „ „ « „ 


to my concern for what is paſt I 


know you will ſpare my bluſhes the 


ing aſtray: and, believe me, there is. 


in an innocent and virtuous life, 


thing remains, but that you in- 


that ſeduced you; for my anger 


" "WM 


© repetition. My future conduct will ; 


© much better declare my ſentiments, 
© than any profeſſions I can now make. 
© I beg leaye to aſſure you, Sir, thats 
© I take your advice much kinder, than 
your generous offer with which you 
© concluded it, For, as you are pleaſ : 


© edto ſay, Sir, it is an inſtance of. your 
© opinion of, my underſtanding—— * 


Here her tears flowing apace, ſhe ſtop -- æ 
= 


ped a few moments, and then proc 
hus : Indeed, Sir, your kindneſs 


© overcomes me; but I will endeavour , a 
© to deſerve this good opinion || for, iI! , 
© I have the underſtanding you are ſo - 8 
© kindly pleaſed to allow me, ſuch ad- 
vice eannot be thrown away 1 * me. 


© I thank you, Sir, heartily, for your 
© intended kindneſs to my {pane helplefi 
© child; heis innocent; and, Thope, wil 
© live to be grateful for all the favours 
« you ſhall ſhew him, But now, Sir, 
C. i muſt on my intreat you, not 
c 5 * in 2 me x — the 
father of my infant. I promiſe you 
« faithfully, yo Gul 
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© © andengagements of honour, as well 
© as tlie moſt religious vowy and pro- 
3 f teſtations, to conceal his name at 
mais time. And I know you too 
1 © well, to think you would deſire I 
„ ſhould facrifice either my honour” 
bor my religion.) "ye * 
_ . Mr. Allworthy, whom the leaſt men 
on of theſe ſacred words was ſufficient 
"to ſtagger; hefitated a moment before 
he repſied, and then told her the had 
done wrong to enter into ſoch engage - 
ments to a villain; but ſince ſhe had, 
he could not inſiſt on her Vfeaking 
them. He ſaid; it was not from a 
motive of vain curioſity he had en- 
—.— but in order to puniſh the 
llow; at leaſt, that he might not 
3Enorantly confer favours on the un- 
deſerving. | 
As to thoſe points, Jenny ſatisfied 
him by the moſt ſolemn aſſurances, 
that the man was entirely out of his 


oy 


power, nor in any probability of be- 
coming an object of his goodnets. 

The ingenuity of this behaviour 

* had gained Jenny ſo much credit with 

this worthy man, that he eaſily be- 

Heved what ſhe told him: for as ſhe 

"4 Had diſdained to excuſe herſelf by a lye, 

- and had hazarded his farther diſplea- 

| Fare in her preſent ſituation, rather than 

me would forfeit her honour or inte- 

| ity, by betraying another, he had 

— little apprehenſion that ſhe would 

be guilty of falſhood towards himſelf. 


# _ favinces, that he would very ſoon re- 
move her out of the reach of that ob- 

. Joquy ſhe had incurred, concluding 
»with ſome additional documents, in 


"Nayig, © Conſider, child, there is Qu 

i -...; to reconcile yourſelf to, Roſe 
$54 ? favour is of much greater impor- 

» - © © tanceito you than mine. 
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CHAP. VI. 


A BIALOGUE BETWEEN MESDAMES 
* BRIDGET 'AND DEBORAK ; con- 
" TAINING MORE AMUSEMENT, 
* BUT LESS INSTRUCTION THAN 
W HEN Mr. Allworthy had re: 
N . tired to his ſtudy with Jenny 
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ben 1 am under the moſt folemn ties with ths good houſekeeper, had BY | | 


reach, and was neither ſubject to his 


e therefore diſmiſſed her with aſ-⸗ 


ry " . Which he recommended repentance, 
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ing to the ſaid Ay; Whelee, through 


HOC a next adjoin- 
the conveyance of a key-hole, they” 


ſucked in at their ears the inſtructive 


lecture 1 Mr. All orthy, 
1 7 


together with anſwers of Jenny 


and indeed every other particular which” | 


* 
- 


paſſed in the laſt chapter... 


This hole in her brother's ſtudy- 
oor was indeed as well known to 


Mrs. Bridget, and had been as fre+ 
quently applied to by her, as the fa. 


mous Hole in the Wall was by Thiſbe 


of old. This ſerved to many good 
urpoſes. For by ſuch means Mrs. 
Bridger became often acquainted with 
her brother's inclinations, without give 
ing him the trouble of "repeating them 
to her It is true, ſome inconveni- 
ences attended this intereourſe, and 
ſhe had ſometimes reaſon” to cry out 
with Thiſbe, in Shakeſpear, '* O wic- 
© ked, wicked wall!“ For as Mr. All- 
worthy was a juſtice of peace, certain 
things occurred in examinations con- 
cerning baſtards, and fuch like, which 
are apt to give great offence to the 
chaſte ears of virgins, eſpecially whe 
they approach the'age of forty, as wa 


the caſe of Mrs. Bridget. However, 


ſhe had, on ſuch occaſions, the advan- 
tage of concealing her bluſhes from 
the eyes of men; and © De non e 
© tibus, & non exiſtentibus; cadem eff 
© ratio." In Engliſh : When a Woman 


is not ſeen to bluſh, ſhe doth not | 


t bluſh at all.“. 
Both the good women kept ſtrict fi- 


lence during the whole ſcene between 


Mr. Allworthy and the girl; but ns 
ſoon as it was ended, and that gentſe- 
man was out of hearing, Mrs. Debo 
could not help exclaiming againſt*t 
clemency of her maſter: and eſpecial 
againſt his ſuffering her to conceal the 
father of the child, which ſhe (wore ſut 
would have out of her before rhe ſan ſet; 
At theſe words Mrs. Bridget dil- 
N her features with a ſmile 3 
th! 


ng very unuſual to her.) Nok 


Nr I would have my reader imagine, 
that this was one of thoſe wanton 
ſmiles, which Homer would have you 
conceive came fim Venus, when he 
calls her the laughter-loving goddeſs ; 
nor was it one of thoſe ſmiles, whic 
Lady Seraphina ſhoots from the ftage- 
box, and which Venus would quit her 
immortality to be able toxqua}. No, 
this was rather one of ſmiles, 
„ 8 ; which 
* — *Y 
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from the di mpled c of the auguſt 
'Tyi he n the 8 
her ers. "ry 


„ 
With tuch a ſmile, then and with a 
as the evening breeze of 


voice ſwe 
Borens in the pleaſant month of No- 
vember, Mrs. Bridget gently reproved 
the curioſity of Mrs. Deborah; a vice 
with Which it ſeems the latter was 
too much tainted, and which the for- 
mer inveighed againſt with great bit- 
terneſs, adding, that among all her 
faults, ſhe thanked 1 ene- 
mies could not accuſe her of prying 
into the affairs of other people. 

She then proceeded to commend the 
honour 2 ſpirit with which Jenny 
had acted. She ſaid, the could not 

help agreeing with her brother, that 
chere was ſome merit in the ſincerity of 
her confeſſion, and in her integrity to 
her lover: that ſhe had always thought 
her a very good girl, and doubted not but 


| ſhe had been ſeduced by ſome raſcal, 


who had been infinitely more to blame 
than herſelf, and very probably had 
prevailed with her by a promiſe of mar- 
rage, or ſome other treacherous pro- 
ceeding. | 
This behaviour of Mrs. Bridget 
rz. Mrs. Deborah; for 
his well-bred woman ſeldom opened 
her lips either to her maſter or his ſiſter, 
till ſhe had firſt ſounded their ineli- 
nations, with which her ſentiments 
were always ſtrictly conſonant. Here, 
however, ſhe thought ſhe might have 


launched forth with ſafety; and the 


ſagacious reader will not perhaps ac- 


euſe her of want of ſuſficient forecaſt 


in ſo doing, but will rather admire 
with what wonderful celerity ſhe tack- 
ed about, when ſhe found herſelf ſteer- 
ing a wrong courſe. 

Nay; Madam, ſaid this able wo- 
man, and truly great politician, I 
muſt own I cannot help admiring the 
'< girl's ſpirit, as well as your lad Thi . 
And as your ladyſhip ſays, if the 
£ was deceived by ſore wicked man, 
the poor wretch is to be e And 
* to be ſure, as your lady ſhip ſays, the 
6 girl hath always appeared like a 
© good, honeſt, plain girl, and not vain 
* of her face, forſooth, as ſome wan- 
ton huſſeys ih the neighbourhood are. 
© You ſay true, Deborah, ſaid Mrs. 
Bridget, if the girl had been one of 


* thoſe vain trollops, of which we have 
" 268; ; „% R + 1 
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too many in the pariſh, I hon! have "I 
© condemned my brother for his kni- 
© ty towards her, I ſaw two farmers 
„daughters at church, the other day, 
with bare mecks: I proteſt they 
© ſhocked If wenches will hang 
out lures n fellows, it is no matte? 
* what they Tiffer. ¶ deteſt ſych crea- 
© tures; and it wouſd be much better“ 
© for them, that their faces had been 
© ſexmeds with, the floall-pox : but T 6 
muſt can [ never faw any of this . 


haviour in poor Jenny 4 4 | 


© ſome | dia villain, I am convinced, 
© hath betrayed, nay, perhaps force | 
© her; and 1 nity rn. wretch with BY 2 
© all my heart. | * 


Mrs. Deborah approved all thefs 
ſentiments, and the dialogue concladet 
with a general and bitter invective a- 
— beauty, and with many compaſ- 
ionate confiderations for afl hoyglt, 
plain girls, who are deluded by the 
wicked arts of deceitful men. 


o : * * 
CONTAINING MATTERS WHICY 
WILE SURPRIAE THE READER. 


NNY returned home well-pleafed 
with rhe reception ſhe had met with | 
from Mr. Allworthy, whoſe indulgenca | 
to her ſhe-induftrionfly made publie ; 
partly perhaps as a ſacrifice to her own 
pride, and partly from the more pru- 
dent motive of reconciling hey neigh- 
bours to her, and ſilencing their cla- 
mours. 5 

But though this latter view, iO &$--. 
indeed had it, may appear reaſonable 
enough, yet the event did not anſwer 


* 


her expectations; for when ſhe was 
convened before the juſtice, and it was 
univerſally apprehended that the houſe 
of corre&tion would have been her fate; 
though fome of the young women cried 
out, it was good enough for her, and 
diverted themſelves with the thoughts * 
of her beating hemp in a filk gown; 
yet there were many others who began 
to pity. her condition: but when it was 
known in what manner Mr. Allworthy 
had behaved, the tide turned again 
her. One ſaid, © I'll aſſure you, Ma- 
* dam hath had good luck. A ſecond 
cried, * See what it is to be a favou- 
© rite.* A third, © Aye, this comes 
© of her learning,” Every perſon made 
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| eh = dome malicovs comment or other on he will hear any more of Jenny, v a 


think proper tgygive hi a very early 
intimation, hd e was 


tze occaſion; and reflected on the par- 
| "Gality of the juſtice, | | 
Phe behaviour of theſe people may 
uppear impolitick and u 
We reader, who conſiders the power and 
£4 108 * + benevoleuce of Mr. Allgorthy : but 
| nus to his power, he never uſed it; and 
e to his benev e, he exerted ſo 
5 much, that he 1 2 diſobliged 
n his neighboufs : fort is a ſecret 
well known to great — by 
; © conferring an obligation, they do not 
*%. always procure a friend, but are cer- 
* tain oF creating many enemies 
1 2 | Jenny was, however, by the care 
| * 1 and goodneſs of Mr, Allworthy, ſoon 
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moved out of the reach of reproach 
when malice, being no longer able to 
vent it's rage on. her, began to ſeek 
- another object of it's bitterneſs, and 
this was no leſs than Mr, Allworthy 
kimſelf3- for a whiſper ſoon went a- 
broad, that he himſelf was the father 
* of the foundling child. 
| This ſuppoſition ſo well reconciled 
his conduct to the general opinion, 
that it met with univerſal afſent; and 
the outcry againſt his lenity ſoon be- 
gan to Aake another turn, and was 
changed into an invective againſt his 
ervelty to the poor girl, Very grave 
and good women exclaimed againſt 
men who begot children, and then 
diſowned them. Nor were there want- 
ing ſome, who, after the departure of 
Jenny, inſinuated, that ſhe was ſpirited 
away with a deſign too black to be 
mentioned, and who gave frequent 
hints, that a legal enquiry ought to 
de made into the whole matter, and 


| * 
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that ſome people ſhould be forced to 
1 produce the girl. 
Iheſe calumnies might have — 

| * . bly produced ill conſequences (at the 
leaſt might have occaſioned ſome trou- 

9 2 . 9 ble) to a perſon of a mote doubtful 
wy x. and ſuſpicious character than Mr. All- 
Vorthy was blefſed with: but in his 
 » caſe they had no ſuch effect; and, being 

heartily defpited by him, they ſerved 

only to afford an innocent amuſement 

to the good goſſips of the neighbour- 

hood. 3 

But as we cannot poſſibly divine 


what complexion our reader may be 
of, and as it will be ſome time before 
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teful to the 


her, if her own inclinations 
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and will hereafter appear to be, abſo- 
lutely innocent of any.cruninal inten- 
tion whatever. He had inde2d. com- 
mitted no other than an error in poli- 
ticks, by tem 
and by refuſing to gratify the good - 
natured diſpoſition af the mob *, with 
an object for their compaſſion to wor 
on in the perſon of poor Jenny, whom, 
in order to pity, they deſired to have 
ſeen ſacrificed to ruin an&mfamy by 
a ſhameful correction in Bridewell. 
So far from complying. with this 
their inclination, by which all hopes 
of reformation would have been abo 
liſhed, and even the gate ſhut againſt 
ould- 
ever hereafter lead her to chuſe the 
road of virtue, Mr. Allworthy rather 
choſe to encourage the girl to return 
thither by the only — means; for 


too true, I am afraid, it is, that many _ 
women have become abandoned, and 


have ſunk to the laſt de of vice, 
by being unable to retrieve the: firſt 
ſip. This will be, I am afraid, always 
the caſe, while they remain among their 
former acquaintance z it was therefore 
wiſely done by Mr. Allworthy, to re- 
move Jenny to a place where ſhe might 
enjoy the pleaſure of reputation, after 
having taſted the ill conſequences of 
loſing it. „* een 
Io this place, therefore, wherever it 
was, we will wiſh her 2 good journey, 
and for the preſent take leave of ber, 
and of the little foundling her child, 
having matters of much ligher im- 
portance to communicate to the reader. 
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C II AP. T "> * 


Tur HOSPITALITY or ALLwonx- 


THY; WITH A SHORT SKETCH 
OF THE CHARACTERS OF TWO 
BROTHERS, A DOCTOR, AND A 
CAPTAIN, WHO WERE ENTER» - 
TAINED BY THAT GENTLEMAN. 


EITHER Mr. Allworthy's houſe, 

nor his heart, were ſhut againſt. 

any. part of mankind, but they were 
both more particularly open to men of | 


2 Whenever this word occurs in out writings, it intends perſons without virtue, or 
e, in all ſtationsʒ and many of the higheſt rank are often meant by ii. 


maine, 


ing juſtice with mereys 
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merit. To ſay the truth, this was the 
* houſe in the kingdgm where you 
was ſure to gaip a dinner by deſerving 
Its 271! 8 | 
RP 
learning ſhare ficipal pla 
in his — e he bad 
much diſcerument i for though he had 
miſſed the advantage of a learned edu- 
cation, yet being Welt with valt natu- 
ral abilities, he had ſo well profited 
by a vigorous, though late application 
to letters, and by much converſation 
«with men eminence in this way, 
that he was himſelf a very competent 
judge in moſt kinds of literature. 
It is no wonder that in an age when 
this kind of merit is ſo little in faſhion, 
and ſo ſlenderly provided for, perſons 
poſſeſſed of it ſhould very eagerly flock 
to a place where they were fare of be- 
received. with great complaiſance ; 
indeed, where they might enjoy almoſt 
the-ſame advantages of a liberal for- 
tune, as-if they were entitled to it in 
their own right; for Mr. Allwortby 
was not one of thoſe generous perſons, 
who are ready moſt bountifully to be- 
ſtow meat, drink, and lodging, on men 
of wit and learning, for which they 
expect no other return but entertain- 
ment, inſtruction, flattery, and ſubſer- 
viency; in a word, that ſuch perſons 
mould be enrolled in the number of 
domeſticks, without wearing their ma- 
ſter's clothes, or receiving wages. 
On the nas of every perſon in this 
houſe was perfect maſter of his own 
ime: and as he might at his pleaſure 
isfy all his appetites within the re- 
ſtrictions only of law, virtue, and 
religion; fo & might, if his health 
required, or-his inclination prompted 
him to temperance, or even to abſti- 
ence, abſent himſelf from any meals, 
or retire from them whenever he was 
fo diſpoſed, without even a ſolicitation 
to the contrary : for, indeed, ſuch ſo- 
licitations from ſuperiors always ſa- 
vour very ſtrongly of commands. But 
all here were 122 from ſuch imperti- 
nence, not only thoſe, whoſe company 
s in all other places eſteemed a favour 
5 their equality of fortune, but 
aven thoſe whoſe indigent cireum- 
Rances make ſuch an eleemoſynary 
abode convenient to them, and who 
are therefore leſs welcome to a great 
maſs table, becauſe they ſtand in need 
: 1. fe, 4 130 | | | 
74 f | | 
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-obſtinacy, the doctor had in his youth X, - 


years before; namely, his marriage 
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Among others of this was Dr. 
Blifil, a gentleman who had the mif-: 
fortune of rw the advantage of” * 
great talents by the obſtinacy of a fa. «© 
ther who would breed him to a profeſ- * * 
Gon he diſliked. In obedience to this +. 'Þ 


been obliged to ſtudyphyſick z-or, ca & 
ther, to ſay he Rudigd it; for in reality + 8 
books of this Kind were almoſt tis 
only ones with which he was una. 
ainted ; N unfortunately for him, 
e doctor was maſter of almoſt every 8 
other ſcience but that by which he waz 8 
to get his bread; the conſequenet af 75 
which was, that the doctor, at the gs A 
be as this was certain t# oe 1 


of forty, had no bread to eat. * 
F. way a 5 
a welcome at Mr. Allworthy's Rs 
table, to whom misfortunes were ever 8 
a recommendation, when they were 
derived from the folly or villaing o 
others, and not of the” unfortunate 
perſon himſelf, Beſides this negative 
merit, the doctor had one poktive re- + 
commendation : this was, a great ap- 
pearance of religion. Whether his 
religion was real, or conſiſted only ian 
appearance, I ſhall not preſumę to ſay, 
as I am not poſſeſſed of any woch 
* iſtinguiſh the true from the 
e. . 

If this part of his character pleaſed. 
Mr. Allworthy, it delighted Miſs 
Bridget. She engaged him in many 
religious controverſies ; on which og- 
caſions ſhe conſtantly expreſſed great 
ſatisfaction in the dotor's knowledge, 
and not much leſs in the compliments 
which he frequently beſtowed on her 
own, To ſay the truth, ſhe had read 
much Engliſh divinity, and had puz- 
zled more than one of the neighbouri 
curates. Indeed her converſation was 5" EY 
ſo pure, her looks fo ſage, and her * 
„ ＋ lo grave and ſolemn, 
that ſh&E@nmecd to deſerve the name of 


faint r with her name-ſake, or .* » : 
with any other female in Roma 
kalendar. „e | _ - "Ro 


As ſympathies of all kinds are ag 
to beget love, ſo exygrience teaches 
that none have a more dire& tendency 
this way than thoſe of a religious kind 
between perſons of different ſexes. * 

The doctor found himſelf to agreeable 

to Miſs Bridget, that he now began 
to lament an unfortunate accident 
which had happened to him about ten 
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irrer of Weis, 


ſelf, had betaken himſelf to ſtudying ths 
Scriptures, and was not a little ſuſpect- 
ed of an inclination to methodifm, 
It ſeemed therefore not unlikely, thar 
* a * ſhoald ſucceed With a 
ady of fo faint-Irke 2 diſpoſition, and 


whoſe inclinations were no otherwiſe 


with another woman, who was not 
= only. ſtill alive, but wbat was worſe, 
Known. to be fo by Mr. Allworthy. 
This was a fatal bar to that happi- 
bels which be otherwiſe ſaw ſuf- 
2. ficient probability of obtaining with 
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ned on thoſe. things, 
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tis young lady for as to criminal 


- indulgentces, he certainly never thought 
- of them. This was owing either to 
his religion, as is moſt, probable, or 
to the purity K his ods which was 
ich matri- 

mony only, and not criminal corre- 
beets could put him in 

or could give him any title to. 

He had not long ruminated on theſe 
ters, before it occurred to his me- 


r no ſuch unhappy incapacity. This 
brother he made no doubt would ſuc- 
cred ; for he difcerned, as he thought, 
an ine linatjon to marriage in the lady; 
- and the ler, perhaps, when he hears 
_ the brother's e will not 

blame the e which he enter- 
tained of his ſucceſz. | 
This gentleman was about thirty- 
Bve years of age. He was of a middle 
lite, and what is called well-bwlt, 
He had a ſcar on his forchead, which 
did not fo much injure his beauty, as 
it denoted. his valour, (for was a 
half-pay officer.) He had gcod teeth, 
and ſomething affable, whe he pleaſ- 
ed, in his * though naturally his 
countenance, as well as his air and 
voice, had much of roughneſs in it, 
yet he could at any time depoſit this, 
and appear all gentleneſs and good- 
humour. He was not ungentee], nor 
entirely void of wit, and in his youth 
had abounded in ſprightlineſs, which, 
though he had lately put on a more ſe- 
rious character, he could, when he 
pleaſed, reſume. | 

He had, as well as theMeQor, an 
'  Academick education; for as father 
had, with the ſame mender 
we have mentioned before, decreed 
him for holy orders ; but as the old 
gentleman died hefore he was ordain- 
„ he choſe the Church-militant, and 
* the King's commiſſion to the 

8. 
He had purchaſed the poſt of lieute- 
nant of dragoons, and afterwards 
came to be 2 gaptain; but havin 
quarrelled with his colonel, was by his 
antereſt obliged to fell; from which 
ume he had cntuely ruſticated hims 


. 


* 


than to the married ſtate in 

_— but why 

certainly bad no 
his brother, ſhould for his ſake think 

of making ſo ill a return to the hoſpi- 

tality.of Athworthy, is a rr not ſo 
* 


feſhon * to be accounted for. 
$ 


it that ſome natures delight in 
evil, as others are thought to delight + 
in virtue? or is there a pleaſure bo fo 4 


ing acceſſary to a theft, when we can- 
not commit. it our 


es ? or, lafly, 
(which experience ſeems to make pro- 
bable) have we a fatisfaction in ag- 
grandizing our families, even though 
we have not the leaſt love or reſj 
for them ? 

Whether any of theſe motives ope- 
rated on the or, we will not de- 
termine; but ſo the fact was.” He ſent 
for his brother, and eaſily found means 
to introduce him at Allworthy's, as'a 
perſon who intended only a ſhort viſit 
to himſelf, * * 4 

The captain bad not been in the 
houſe n week, before the doctor had 
reaſon to felicitate himſelf on his difs 
cernment. The captain was 4 
as great a maſter of the art of love's 
Ovid was formerly. He had befidey 
received proper hints from his * 

It 
1 if 
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which he failed not to improve to 
beſt advantage. 
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CHAP. 1. 


CONTAINING MANY RULES, AND 
SOME EXAMPLES, CONCERNING 
FALLING IN LOVE : ' DESCR1F+ 
TLONS OF BEAUTY, AND OTHER 
MORE PRUDENTIAL TXDUCKS= 
MENTS TO MATRIMONY. | 


T hath been obſerved by wife men 
or women, I forget which, hat all 
rſons are doomed to be in love once 
in their lives, No particular ſeaſon is, 
as I remember a\hgnen for this ; but 
the age at which Mils Bridger was ar- 
rived, ſeems to me as proper à period 
as any to be fixed on far this purpoſe : 
it often, indeed, happens much 2 


the doctor, Who 
at friendſhip for- 
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lady won 
MINE whether flie always Knows 


before ſhe was ſeized Wi 


dis 
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it ſeldom or . ails about this time. 
1 ye may remdrk,. that at 
this ſcaſon' love is of a more 


ſerious 


the younger parts of 
ci 1 ricious, and | ooliſh that we can- 
eee e inſt 
us herſelf, . 1 
Nom w&are never at a loſs to diſ- 


Now ut are | 
| cern this in women about forty ; for 


as ſuch graye, ſerious, and experienced 
2 well know their own meaning, 

d it is always very. caly for a man of 
 Tealt ſagacity.to diſcover this with 

ytmoſt certainty.  _ 7 

| Miſs Bridget is an example of all 
theſe n She had not been 
any times in the captain's compan 

befor | | with this 2 
Nor did 2 iniflg and mopin 

t the houſe, [ike a puny fooli 

irl, E of her diſtemper: ſhe 

8 


was certain it was not only innocent 

* afraid 
nor aſhamed. an | | 
And to ſay che truth, there is in all 
points great difference between the 
reaſonable paſſion which women at 


the idle and childiſh liking of a girl 


to a boy, which is often fixed on the 


outſide only, and on things of little 
value and no duration; as on cherry- 
cheeks, ſmall lily-white hands, ſloe- 
black eyes, e locks, downy 
chins, dapper ſhapes; pay, ſometimes 
on charms more worthleſs than theſe; 
and leſs the party's own ; ſuch are the 
outward ornaments of the perſon, and 
for which men are beholden. to the 
taylor, the laceman, the periwig- 
maker, the hatter, and the milliner, 


and not to nature. Such a paſſion 


girls may well be aſhamed, as they 
generally are, to own, either to thent- 
Ives or to others. 


The love of Miſs Bridget was. of 


another kind, The captain owed no- 


Ning to any af theſe fop-makers in 
reſs, nor was his perſon much 
more beholden io nature. Both his 
dreſs. and perſon, were ſuch as, had they 

peared in an aſſembly or a drawing- 
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jd ſtead Pre than What ſometimes 

ews inſt m the . 

life, The love of Sills 1s uncertain, 
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this age conceive towards men, and 
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A ridicule of all the fine ladies theres 
The former of theſe was indeed neat, 
but plain, coarſe, ill -fancied; and out 
of faſhion. As for the latter, we have 
exprelsly deſcribed it above. S0 far 
was the ſkin on his cheeks from being 
cherry-coloured, that you could not. 
5 80 what the natural colour of his 


were indeed exactly rtionable, but 
ſo large, that the J the ſtrength 
rather of . 

His ſhould 


that elegance and beauty, 

very. reverſe of cluaty eng 
which fo agreeably ſets off aaih 
fine gentlemen : being pally 

to the high blood of . 
viz. blood made of rich 
nerous wines, and parti 
town education ! 
Though Miſs Bridget | man 
of the greateſt delicacy of taſte; yet 
ſuch were the charms of the captain's 
converſation, that ſhe totally over- 
looked the defects of his perſon. She 
imagined, and perhaps very wars, b 
that ſhe ſhould enjoy more agreeable 


minutes with the captain than with a 


much prettier fellow; and forewent 
the conſideration of pleaſing her eyes, 
in order to procure herſelf much m 
ſolid ſatis faction. ' 
The captain no ſooner perceived the 
paſſion of Miſs Bridget, in which diſ- 
covery he was very quick-ſighted, than 
he faithfully returned it. The lady 
no more than her lover, was remark- 
able for beauty. I would attempt to 
draw her _— but that is done 
already by a more able maſter, Mr. 
Hogarth himſelf, to whom ſht fat many 
ears. ago, and hath been lately exhi- 
ited by that gentleman in his print of 
a winter's morning, of which ſhe was 


no improper emblem, and may be ſeem 
walking Nor walk ſhe doth in the. 


print) to Covent-Garden church, with 
a ſtarved foot-boy behind carrying her 
pra book. 5 


e captain likewiſe very wiſelß 
preferred the more ſolid enſoyments he 
expected with this lady; to the fleetin 


s of perſon. was one 


wiſl ho regard beavty d 
| e men, * — * 
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the other ſex as a very worthleſs and 
ſuperficial qualification z or, to f 
more truly, who rather chuſe to poſſeſs 
every convenience of life with an ugly 
woman, than a handſome one without 
any of thoſe conveniences, | And hav- 
ing a very good appetite, and but lit- 

hi fancied he ſhould play: 

his part very well at the matrimonial 
banquet, without the ſauce of beauty. 
To deal plainly with thg reader, the 
captain, ever ſince his arriyal, at leaſt 
from the moment his brother had pro- 
ſed the match to him, long before 
2 had diſcovered any flattering ſymp- 
toms in Miſs Bridget, had been great- 
ly enamoured ; that is to ſay, of Mr, 
Adworthy's houſe and garden and 
of his lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments; of all which the captain was ſo 
paſſionately fond, that he would moſt 


- probably have contrafted marriage 
with they pad he been obliged to 
have tab e Witch of Endor into 
the bargains” 

_ As Mr. Allgorthy therefore had de- 
clared to octor, that he never in- 


tended to take a ſecond wife, as his 
fitter was his neareſt relation, and as 
the doctor had fiſhed out that his in- 
tentions were to make any child of 
her's his heir, which indeed the law, 
without his iriterpoſition, would have 
done for him; the doctor and his bro- 
ther thought it an act of benevolence 
to give being to a human creature, 
who would be ſo plentifully provided 
with the moſt effential means of hap- 

ineſs. The whole thoughts therefore 
of both the brothers, were how to en- 
page the affections of this amiable 


But fortune, who is a tender parent, 
and often-doth more for her favourite 
offspring than either they deſerve or 
with, had been fo induſtrioug for the 
captain, that whilſt he weg laying 
ſchemes to execute his purpoſe, the 


lady conceived the ſame dehres with 


himſelf, and was on her fide contriving 
how to give the captain proper encou- 
_ .ragement, without appruting too for- 
ward; forthe a ſtrict obſerver of 
all rules of decorum. 
ever, the eaſily ſucceeded; 
captain was always on the loo 


. 8 +=" 50h or word, eſca 
m, | 
atistaction which the Ro 


as the 


The 


received from the kind behaviour of 


\ 


In this, how- ' 


A. - 


\ 


Miſs Bridget, was not 4 little abated. 
by his apprehenſions of Mr. All- 
. notwithſtanding his diſ- 


worthy 
interetivd profeſſions, the captain ima - 


ined he would, when he came to act, 
ollow the example of the reſt of the 


world, and refuſe his conſent to a 


„in point of 


match, ſo diſadvant ; 
rom what oracle 


intereſt, to his ſiſter. 


he received this opinion, I ſhall leave 


5 
01 
* 


the reader to determine; but, however 
he came by it, it ſtrangely 
him, how to regulate his gonduct ſs 


as at once to convey his affeion to the - 


lady, and to conceal it from her bro- 
ther. He, at length, reſolved to take 
all private opportunities of making his 
addreſſes, but in the preſence of Mr. 
Allwortby to be as reſerved, and as 


much upon his N as was poſſible z 


and this condutt was highly appro 
by the brother. 8 5 


He ſoon found means to make ki: 


addreſſes in expreſs terms to his miſ- - 


treſs, from whom he received an an- 
wer in the proper form, viz. the anſwer 
which was firſt made ſome thouſands 
of years ago, and which hath been 
handed down by tradition from mother 
to daughter ever ſince. If I was to 
tranſlate this into Latin, I ſhould ren-' 
der it by theſe two words, nod epiſco- 
parti; a phraſe likewiſe of immemorial 
uſe on another occafion. 8 

The captain, however he 7 by 
his knowledge, perfectly well under- 
ſtood the 7 and very ſoon after 
repeated his application with more 
warmth and earneſtneſs than before, 
and was again, according to due form, 
rejected: but as he had encreaſed in 


the eagerneſs of his deſires, ſo the lady, 


with the ſame propriety, decreaſed in 


the violence of her refuſal. 


Not to tire the reader, by leading 


him through every ſcene of this court 
ſhip, (which, though in the opinion” 
of a certain great author, it 1s the 
pleaſanteſt ſcene of life to' the actor, 
1s, perhaps, as dull and tireſome as. 
any whatever to the audience) the cap- 
tain made his advances, in form, the 
citadel was defended in form, and at 
length, in proper form, ſurrendered at 
diſcretion. | 


During this whole time, which filled. 


the ſpace of near a month, the captain 
ſerved great diſtance of behaviour 
is lady, in the preſence of the bro- 
ther; and 


* 


q 


lexed © 


the more he ſucceeded with 
7 60 renn 2 cher 


4 


he in public. And as for the lady, 
ſhe had no fooner ſecured her lover, 


than ſhe behaved; to him before com- 


pany with the 2 degree of indif- 

— fo that Mr. Allworthy muſt 
have had the infight of the devil (or 
omg fome of his worſe qualities) to 

ave entertained the leaſt faſpi ion of 
what was going forward. | 


: 


CHAP XI. 


-CONTAINING WHAT THE READER 
MAY, PERHAPS, EXPECT TO FIND 
| IN IT, 


N all bargains, whether to fight, or 

to marry, or concerning any other 
ſuch bulineſs, little previous ceremony 
is required to bring the matter to an 
iſſue, when both parties are really in 
earneſt. This was the caſe at prefer; 
and in leſs than a month the captain 
and his lady were man and wife. 
The great concern now was to break 
the matter to Mr, Allworthy; and this 
was undertaken by the doctor. 

One day, then, as Allworthy was 
walking in his garden, the door came 
to him, and with great gravity of aſ- 
pect, and all the concern which he 
could poſſibly affect in his countenance, 
ſaid, I am come, Sir, to impart an 
« affair to you of the utmoſt conſe- 
© quence; but how ſhall I mention to 
© you, what it almoſt diſtracts me to 
© think of!” He then launched forth 
into the moſt bitter invectives both 
againſt men and women; acculing the 
former. of having no attachment but 
to their intereſt, and the latter of be- 
ing ſo addicted to vicious inclinations, 
that they could never be ſafely truſted 
with one of the other ſex. ' Could I, 
ſaid. he, © Sir, have ſuſpeRed, that a 
© lady of fuch prudence, ſuch judg- 
© ment, ſuch learning, ſhould indulge 
© fo indiſcreet a paſſion; or could I 


© have imagined, that my brother 


Why do I call him fo! He is na 
© longer a brother of mine.“ 

© Indeed but he is, ſaid Allworthy, 
© and a brother of mine too. Blels 
© me, Sir,“ ſaid the doctor, do you, 
* know the ſhocking affair?“ Look'e, 


. 


« Mr. Blifil,* anſwered the good man, 


© it hath been my conſtant maxim in 
* life, to make the beſt of all matters 


F 


/ * l 
25 
© which happen. My ſiſter, though - 
many years younger than me, is at 
leaft old enough to be at the age of 
diſcretion. Had he impoſed, on a 
child, I ſhould have been more averſe 
to have forgiven him; bur a woman 
upwards of thirty, mult certainly be 
ſuppoſed to know what will make 
her moſt happy. She hath married 
a gentleman, though perhaps not 
quite her equal in fortune; and if 
he hath any perfections in her eye 
which can make up that deficiency, 
T ſee no reaſon why I ſhould objet 
to her choice of her own happineſs, 
which I, no more than herſelf, ima- 
ine to conſiſt only in immenſe wealth. 
f might, perhaps, from the — de- 
clarations I have made, of complying 
with almoſt any propoſal, have ex- 
pected to have been conſulted on this, 
occaſion ; but theſe matters are of a 
very delicate nature, and the ſeruples 
of moJeſty, perhaps, are not to be 
overcome: as to your brother, I have 
« really no anger againſt him at all. 
© He hath no obligations to me; nor 
© do I think he was under any neceſ- 
“ ſity of aſking my conſent, fince the 
© woman is, as 1 | Hoa fajd, ſui juris, 
© and of a proper age to be entirely 
© anſwerable' only to herſelf for her 
conduct. 


eee e e e 0 ee eee 


The doRtor repeated his accuſations 
againſt his brother, accuſed Mr. All- 
worthy of too great lenity, and de- 
clared that he ſhould never more be 
brought either to ſee, or to own him 
for his relation. He then launched 
forth into a panegyrick on Allworthy's 
oodneſs, into the higheſt encomiums 
on his friendſhip, and concluded by 
ſaying, he hould never forgive his 
brother for having put the place which 
he bore in that friendſhip to a hazard. 
Allworthy thus anſwered: Had 1 
© conceived any diſpleaſure againſt 
© your brother, I ſhould never have 
carried that reſentment to the inno- 
© cent: but, I aſſure you, I have no 
© fuch diſpleaſure. Your brother ap- 
< pears to me to be à man of ſenſe 
© and honour, I do not ——— 
© the taſte of my fifter; nor will I 
doubt but that ſhe is equally the ob- 
© je of his inclinations. I have al- 
Ways thought love the only founda- 
© tion of happineſs in a married ſtate, 


© as it can only produce that high and 
tender fri up which ſhould als 
| 8 ways 


of this union; 
1 — in oF 8 all thoſe mar; 
“ riages which are contracted from 
9 ather motives, are greatly criguagl ; 
125 ey are a profan anation of à moſt ho 12 
7828 and generally end in di 
4 quiet and miſery : for ſurely einer 
* call it a profanation, to convert thi 
* moſt ſacred inſtitution into a wicked 
«© facrifice to luſt, op avarice: and what 
© better can be. ſaid of thoſe matchey 
© to which men are induced merel 
© by the conſideration of a baue 
0 perſon, or a 1 fortune! 

* To den beauty is an agree- 
© able iel to to the eye, and even 
« worthy ſome admiration, would be 
© falſe and fooliſh, Beautiful is 
© epithet often ved in Scripture, _ 
always mentioned with honour. It 
l ya) my own fortune to marry a wo- 

ge $a the world thought hand- 

— and I can truly ſay, I liked 
: her the better on that account. But, 
to make this the ſole, conſideration of 
marriage, to luſt after it ſo violently 
a3 to overlook all imperfections for 
it's ſake, or to require it ſo abſo- 
lutely as to reje& and diſdain reli- 
gion, virtue, and ſenſe, which are 

qualities, in their nature, of much, 
higherp er ſection, becauſe an elegance 
n only 1s wanting; this is 
ſurely 3 either with a wiſe 
man, or a good chriſtian. And it 
is, perhaps, being too charitable to 
concl de, that ſuch perſons mean 
any thing more by their marriage, 
than to pleaſe their carnal appetites; 
for the ſatisfaction of which, we are 
taught, it was not ordained. 
In the next place, with reſpe& Pp 
fortune. Worldly prodency, perha 
exacts ſome cok, deration on 
head; nor will I abſolutely and ay 
together condemn it. As the world 
is conſtituted, the demapdy of a mar- 
ried tate, and the care of poſterity, 
vire ſome little re gard to what we 
rb ances. this Ker 
hon is greatly encreaſed W what 
is really neceſſary, by folly and va- 
nity, which create a undantly more 
wants than nature. 
the wife, and large fortunes for 
children, are by cuſtom enrolled i in 
the liſt of neceſſaries; and to ro- 
cure theſe, every thing truly 15 
and (ect, and virtuous and abel 
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Equipage for 


1 A and 9s. Fetch om 


« diſti able from amnadneſs, _ 
8 « mean, mere rſogs of 1 4a 


| 4 Wai = 1 
« who axe, and Vane: 
to them. to fools and. knayes; in 


order to encreaſe n eftate, alrea 


0 d f 
c LO Sure el fac v2. 
: hoy will 4 2 mu 


© own, either that they are incapable 3 


of taſting the ſweets of 


the tendereſt 
« friendſhip, or that they ſacrifice the 


; „ greateſt happineſs af which they — 
* capable, to the yain, uncertain, 

© ſenſeleſs laws of 2 opinzon, 

© which owe as well their force, as 


© their ſoundation, to folly." 


Here Aer 75 c A had lie 121 


n, to which B ſtened with 
the rofoundeſt Brag, though it 
colt um ſome s & prevent now 


muſcles. He now praiſed every peri 
of what he had heard with the =o 
of a young divine, who hath the ho- 
nour to dine with a biſhop the ſame 
day in which his lordſhip hath ent 
ed the pulpit. 


CHAP. XII 


WHICH CONCLUDES , THE IRST 
BOOK; WITH AN INSTANCE: QF. 
INGRATITUDE, WHICH WE HOPE 

WILL APPEAR YNNATY AL, 


HE reader, from what hath been 
ſaid, may imagine, that the re- 
conciliation WE; indeed it could. be ſo 
called) was only matter 2 form; we 


by then a ſmall diſcompoſure of of 


* 


ſhall therefore paſs 4 5 and — | 


to what mult ſux 
of ſubſtance. * 


The doctor had 5 7 uainted his wor: 
E 


ther with what had d between Mr. 
Allworthy and him, and aged, with, 
a ſmile, * 1 0 you, I 700 you 

i of; nay, pan ed the 


entleman not to fo 
c 2 know, . 

1 n in your is oy Tae 

* with ſafety, venture on ſuch a — 

* with a perſon of his temper; and L 
«© was willing, as well for your ſake. 
6 as, 45 my 7 to prevent the l 
« po {bility of a ſuſpicion,” 


giv kk ah - 


e pet the leaſt no- | 
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ur fortuns Þ god offices of a 
.. you are Miſed to diſcard him 
as n. 
ae ated by this 
maxim, I will not poſitively determine 
ſo far we may confidently ſay, that his 
actions may be fairly derived from this 
diabolical principle; and indeed it is 
difficult to aſſign any other motive to 
them : for no —— was he poſſeſſed 
of Miſs Bridget, and reconciled to 
Allworthy, than he began to ſhew a 
coldneſs to his brother, which encreaſed 
daily; till at length it grew into rude- 
neſs, and became very viſible to every 


one. 

The doctor remonſtrated to him pri- 
vately concerning this behaviour, but 
ns — no ex ſatisfaction than 

ollowing plain declaration: 

you dikike 6ny thing in my Reue 

ouſe, Sir, you know you are at li- 
berty to quit it. This ſtrange, cruel, 
and almoſt unaccountable ingratitude 
in the captain, abſolutely broke the 
poor doQtor's heart: for ingratitude 
never ſo thoroughly pierces the human 
breaſt, as when it proceeds from thoſe 
in whoſe behalf we have been guilty 
of tranſgreſſions. Reflections on great 
and actions, however they are re- 
ceived or returned by thoſe in whoſe 
favour they are performed, always ad- 
miniſter ſome comfort to us z but what 
conſolation ſhall we receiye under ſo 
biting a calamity, as the ungrateful 
behaviour of our friend, when our- 
wounded conſcience at the ſame time 
flies in our face, and upbraids us with 
having ſpotted it jn the ſervice of ong 
ſo worthleſs! 2 

Mr. Allworthy himſelf ſpoke to the 
captain in his brother's behalf, and de- 
fixed to know what offence the doctor 
had committed; when the hard-beart- 
ed villain had the baſeneſs to ſay, that 
he ſhould never forgive him f 
injury which he had endeavoured to 
do him in his favour; which, he ſaid, 
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he had pumped out of him, and was 
uch a cu that it ought not to be 
e n 
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iy f hy ſpoke in very high terms 
— | * * | | * 


became "ef — 1 . He ex- 
preſſed, indee: much unent. 
againſt ap voforgiving. tepper, that 
the captain at laſt pretended to be con- 
vinced by bis arguments, and out- 
wardly profeſſed to be reconciled, 
As for the „ the was now in her 
a0ney-maon, and ſo paſſionately fond 
f her new huſband, that he never an- 
red, to her, to be in the wrong; and 
is diſpleaſure againſt any perſon was 
a ſufficient reaſon for her diſlike to the 
ſame, | 
The captain, at Mr. Allworthy's 
inſtance, was outwardly, as we have 
faid, reconciled to his brother, yet the 
ſame rancour remained in his heart; 
and he found ſo many opportunities o 
giving him private hints of this, tha 
the houſe at laſt grew inſupportable to 
the poor doctor; and he choſe wathes 
to ſubmit to any inconveniences which 
he might encounter in the world, than 
longer to bear theſe cruel and ungrate- 
ful inſults, fram-a brother for whom 
he had done ſo much. 

He once intended to acquaint All- 
worthy with the whole ; but he could 
not bring himſelf to ſubmit to the con- 
feſſion, by which he muſt take to his 
ſhare ſo great a portion of guilt. Be- 
ſides, by how much the worſe man he 
repreſented his brother to be, ſo much 
the greater would his own offence * 
pear to Allworthy, —— ſo much 

ater, he had reaſon to imagine, 
Cs be his reſentment. 

He feigned, therefore, ſome excuſe 
of buſineſs for his departure, and pro- 
miſed to return ſoon again; and took 
leave. of his brother with ſo well - diſ- 
ſembled content, that, as the captain 
played his part to the ſame perfection, 
Allworthy remained well ſatisfied with 
the truth of the reconciliation. 

The doctor went directly to Lon- 
don, where he died ſoon after of a 
broken heart; a diſtemper which kills 
many more than is generally imagined, 
and would have a fair title to a place 
in the bill of mortality, did it not dif- 
fer in one inſtance from all other diſ- 
eaſes, viz. that no phyſician can cure 
if. 

Now, upon the moſt diligent enquiry 
into the former lives of theſe two bro- 
thers, I find, beſides the curſed and 
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1 ann "maxim of policy abovemen- reputed to have the better underftand- 
tioned, another reaſon kr th es tain's ing. This the captain knew, and 
conduct: the captain, befides what we could not bear: foty — envy is, 
< have before ſaid. of him, was à man at beſt, a very m t paſſion, 
of great pride and fiercenefs, and had je it's bitterneſs nel 

always treated bis brother, who was mixing with con igt towards the 
of a different complexion, and l ſame eg and ee much afraid 1 
deficient in both theſe qualities, with am, tha henever an WT obligation is 

the utmoſt air of 8 joined to theſe Andignation, and 

doctor, however, had much the dens not gratitude, will be the 9 


"ſhare" of learning, and was by many all ree. a 
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BOOK I. 


» CONTAINING SCENES OF MATRIMONIAL FELICITY IN DIFFERENT p- 
GREES OF LIFE; AND VARIOUS OTHER TRANSACTIONS DURING THE 
FIRST TWO YEARS AFTER THE MARRIAGE BETWEEN CAPTAIN BLIFIL 


AND MISS BRIDGET ALLWORTHY., 


CHAP: 
SHEWING WHAT KIND OF A HISTO- 


RY THIS is; WHAT IT is LIKE, 
AND WHAT ir Is NOT LIKE, 


AD HOUGH we have pro- 
5 * 


ly enough entitled this 
: cans” * Hitory, and 
not a Life z nor an Apo- 
logy for a Life, as is more 
in faſhion ; yet we intend 
in it rather to purſue the method of 
thoſe writers, who profeſs to diſcloſe 
the revolutions of countries, than to 
imitate - the painful and voluminous 
hiſtorian, who, to preſerve the regu- 


larity of his ſeries, thinks himſelf 


obliged to fill up as. much paper with 
the detail of months and years in which 
nothing. remarkable happened, as ke 
employs upon thoſe notable æras when 
the gren ſcenes have been 
on the human ſtage, | 


in it or not. 


Such hiſtories as theſe do, in reali- 

, much reſemble a newſpaper, 
Wie Scents of juſt the ſame —_— 
of words, whether there be any news 
They may likewiſe be 
compared to a ſtage-coach, which per- 
forms conſtantly the ſame courſe, emp- 
2 as well as full. The writer, indeed, 
eems to think himſelf obliged to k 
even pace with Time, whoſe amanuenſia 
he is; and, like his maſter, travels as 
ſlowly through the centuries of monk- 
iſh dulneſs, when the world ſeems .to . 


and buſy age ſo nobly di 
the excellent Latin poet? 


« Ade igendum wenlentibus Andi Ani: | 
k ye belli trepido — pe re - 
© Herrida contremuere ſub altis ætberit aurizs 
In dubiogue fuit ſub utrorum regna caden - 


dum 


inguiſhed 


have been aſleep, as * that 00 
7 


tranſacted * Omnibus bumaniz er, terraque marigue." 


o 
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Offphich d eng give ou? 

that by Mr. Creech, 

| © with arms, 

© And all the world was ſhook with fierce 
© alarms 

© Whilſt 1 yet, which part ſhould 
© fall 


© Which nation riſe the glorious lord of 
4 all.” 


Now it is ov purpoſeyin the king 
s, to purſue a contrary method. 
en any extraordinary ſcene preſents 
itſelf, (as we truſt will often be the 
caſe) we ſhall ſpare no pains nor pa- 
oy to open it at large to our reader; 
ut if whole years ſhould paſs without 
producing 
we Hall not 
our hiſtory, but ſhall haſten on to mat- 
ters of conſequence, and leave ſuch 
riods of time totally unobſerved. 
Theſe are indeed to be conſidered as 
blanks in the grand lottery of time. 
We, therefore, who are the regiſters of 
that Jottery, ſhall imitate thoſe ſaga- 
ciows perſons who deal in that which 
if drawn at Guildhall, and who never 
trouble the publick with che many 
blanks they diſpoſe of; but when a great 
prize happens to be drawn, the newſ- 
papers are preſently filled with it, and 
the world is ſure to be informed at 
whoſe office it was fold : indeed, com- 
momy two or three diffetent offices 
lay claim to the honour of having diſ- 
pofed'of it; by which, I ſuppoſe, the 
Adventurers are given to underſtand, 
that certain brokers are in the ſecrets 
of fortune, and indeed of het cablnet- 
council. 6 2 dot +4 
My reader, then, is not to be furpriz- 
d, if, in the courſe of this work, he 
hall find fome chapters very ſhort, and 
others 7 as long; ſome that 
contain only the time of a ſingle day, 
and others that comprize years; in a 
word, if my hiſtory ſometimes ſeems 
to ſtand till, and ſometimes tö fly. 
For all which I ſhall not look on my- 
| {HF as accountable to any courtof cri 
tical juriſdiction whatever: for as I 
am, in reality, the founder of a new 
Province of writing, ſo I am at liber- 
to make what laws I pleaſe therein. 
theſe laws, my readers, whom I 
| Sonlider as my ſubjefts, are bound to 
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advantage in all ſuch inſtitutions: for 


thin hy his notice, 
a 1 off a chaſm * 


— * 
- \ * 4 — . 0 — 


1 


comply, I do hereby aſſure them, tha! 
FAA gibs afp n Mkr etz med 


I do not, like a jure divino tyrant, 
imagine that they are my flaves, or my 
commodity, I am, indeed; ſet over 


them for their own good only, and 


ws created for their uſe, and not they 
for mine. Nor do I doubt, while I 
make their intereſt the great rule of my 
writings, they wilt unanimouſly con- 
chr in ſupporting my digrlley, and in 
rendering me all the honza all de- 
ſerve or deſire. 8 | 


* 


CHAP. 1. 


RELIGIOUS CAUTIONS AGAINSP. 
SHEWING TOO MUCH FAVOUR 

ro BASTARDS3z AND A GREAT 
DISCOVERY MADE BY MRS. DE» 
BORAH WILKINS. 


IGHT months after the cele- 
bration of the nuptials between 
Captain BlifP and Mifs Bridget All- 
wortliy, 4 young lady of great beavity, 
merit, and fortune, was Miſs Bridget, 


by reafoii of a fright, delivered of a 


fine boy. The child was, indeed, 'to 
all appearance, perfe& ; but the mid- 
wife 1 it was horn a month 
before it's fall time. 
Though the birth of an heir of his 
beloved fiſtet way 4 circumſtance of 
joy to Mr. Allworthy; yet it 
did not afitnate his affettions from che 
little foundling, to whom he had 
been godfather, had given his. own 
name of Thomae, and whom he had 
hitherts ſeldom failed of vio, at 
leaſt once a day, in his nurſery, 0 | 
He told his ffter, if the pleafed, the 
new-born I be bred up to - 
ther with little Tommy, to Wick 
ie conſented, though With ſome little 
reluctante: for the had traly a great 
complacence for her brother; and 


hence ſhe Had always behaved towards 


the * * with rather more kind 
neſs" than' ladies of rigid virtue can 


ſometimes bring tHettiſetves t6 ew to 
theſe children, who, however yr u. | 


may be truly called the living mon 


ments of incontinence. . 
The captain could nor W 
* 


Nef und chop) wich whit 


i p «˙—Ü—o•r[ P 


* r * 


* 
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himſelf to bear what he condemned 


as à fault in Mr. Allworthy. He 
gave him frequent hints, that to adopt 
the "fruits of ſin, was to give coun- 
tenancetoit, He quoted ſeveral texts, 
— he was well read in Seripture) 


uch as, He viſits the fins of the fa- 


© thers upon the children ;* and, the 
«* fathers have eaten ſour grapes, and 
the children's teeth are ſet on edge, 
© '&c.* whence he argued the legality 
of puniſhing the crime of the parent 
on the baſtard. He ſaid, though the 
law did not poſitively allow the deſtroy- 
ing ſuch baſe-born children, yet it 
held them to be the children of no- 
pat ; that the church conſidered them 
as the children of nobody; and that, 
at the beſt, they ought to be brought 
up to the loweſt and vileſt offices of 
the commonwealth. 
Mr. Allworthy anſwered to all this, 
and much more, which the captain had 
u on this ſubject, that, however 
uilty the parents might be, the chil- 
ren were certainly innocent: that as 
to the texts he had quoted, the former 
of them was a particular denunciation 
againſt the Jews, for the fin of idola- 
try, of relinquiſhing and hating their 
Heavenly King; and the latter was pa- 
rabolically ſpoken, and rather intend- 
ed to denote the certain and neceſſi 
- conſequences of fin, than any expreſs 
judgment againſt-it, But to repreſent 
the Almighty as avenging the ſins of 
the guilty on the innocent, was inde- 
cent, if not blaſphemous; as it was to re- 


preſent him acting againſt the firſt prin- 


_ciples of natural juſtice, and againſt the 
original notions of right and wrong, 
which he himſelf had implanted in 
dur minds; by which we were to judge, 

not only in all matters which were not 

revealed, but even of the truth of re- 
velation itſelf. He ſaid, he knew many 
held the ſame'principles with the cap- 
rain on this head ; but he was himſelf 
firmly convinced to the contrary, arid 
would provide in the ſame manner for 
this poor infant, as if a legitimate 
child had the fortune to have been 


found in the ſame place. 


While-the captain was taking all 


opportunities to preſs theſe and ſuch 


like arguments, to remove the little 


foundling from Mr. Allworthy's, of 


whoſe fondneſs for him he began to be 
jealous, Mrs. Deborah had made a 


diſcovery, which, in it's event, threat- 


* 


- 
4 
* . 


ened at leaſt to prove mote fatal to 
poor Tommy, than all the reaſoningy 
of the captain. | 
Whether the infatiable curiofity of 
this good woman had carried her on 
td that buſineſs, or whether ſhe did it 
to confirm herſelf in the good graces 
of Mrs. Blifil, who, notwithſtanding 
her outward behaviour to the found- 
ling, frequently abuſed the infant in 
rivate, and her brother too for his 
ndneſs to it, I will not determine; 
but ſhe had now, as ſhe conceived 
fully detected the father of the found- 
ling. | 
. as this was a 22 df 
t conſequence, it may he neceſſary 
* it. from the fountain- head. 
We ſhall therefore very minutely w7 
open thoſe previous matters by whic 
it was produced ; and for that purpoſe, 
we ſhall be obliged to reveal all the 
ſecrets of a little family, with which 
my reader is at grand entirely unac- 
quainted, and of which the economy 
was ſo rare and extraordinary, that I 
fear it will ſhock the utmoſt credulity 
of many married perſons, | 


CHAP. III. 


THE DESCRIPTION OF A DOME?- 
TICK GOVERNMENT FOUNDED 
UPON RULES DIRECTLY CON- 
TRARY TO THOSE Or ARISTS- 


M reader may pleaſe to remem- 
ber he hath been informed, that 
Jenny Jones had lived ſome years with 
a certain ſchoolmaſter; who had; at 
her earneſt deſire, inſtructed her in 
Latin; in which; to do juſtice to her 
genius, ſhe had ſo improved herſelf; 


' that ſhe was become a better ſcholar © 


than her maſter: ' | 
Indeed, though this poor man had 
undertaken a profeſſion to which learn- 
ing muſt be allowed neceflary, this 
was the leaſt of his commendations. 
He was one of the beſf-natured fellows 
in the world, and was, at the ſame 
time, maſter of ſo much pleaſantry and 
humour, that he was reputed the wit 
of the country; and all the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen were ſo defirous of 
his company, that, as denyirig was n 
his talent, he ſpent much time at th 
houſes, which he might, with more 
emolument, have = in his , 


It may be imagined, that a gentle- 

man * and fo diſpol ad, vas 
in no danger of becoming tormidalcs 
to the learned ſeminarics of Eton or 
Weſtminſter. To ſpeak plafaly, his 
ſcholars were divided into two claiics. 
In the upper of which was 2 you's; 
gentleman, the fon of a nein urin 
— who at the age ut iuygenicen 
Was juſt entered into his 6/7118 3 and 
in the lower was a ſecomn! {i «! the 

fame tleman, who, tail with 
even pariſh-boys, was ivzrumy to 
read and write. 

The ſtipend ariſing hence would 
hardly have indulged the C zhool matter 
in the luxuries of life, had hi not added 
to this office thole of clerk 4111 barher, 
and had not Mr. Allworthy au! to 

the whole an annuity of ten 6, 
which the r man receive ery 
Chriſtmas, and with which he was 
enabled to chear his {rt g that 
ſacred feſtival. | 

Among his other treaſures, tie pe 
dagogue had a wife, whom he hav :nar- 

ried out of Mr. Allworthy's ki: *aen, 
for her fortune, viz. twenty pounds, 
which ſhe had there amaſſed, * 

This woman was not very amiable 
in her perſon. Whether the ſat to 

my friend Hogarth, or no, Iwill not 
determine; but ſhe exactly re{embled 
the young woman who is pouring out 
her miſtreſs's tea, in the third picture 
of the Harlot's Progreſs. She was, 
beſides, a profeſt follower of that nota- 
ble ſet founded by Xantippe of old; 

by means of which ſhe became more 
formidable in the ſchool than her huſ- 
band; for, to confeſs the truth, he 
was never maſter there, or any where 
elſe, in her preſence. - 

Though her countenance did not 
denote much natural {ſweetneſs of 
temper, yet this was perhaps ſomewhat 
| ſoured by a circumſtance which gene- 
rally poiſons matrimonial felicity: 
for children are rightly called the 
pledges of love; and her huſband, 
though they had been married nine 
years, had given her no ſuch pledges ; 
'a default for which he had no excuſe, 
either from age or health, being not 
yet thirty years old, and what they 

Call a jolly, briſk, young man. 


Hence aroſe another evil, Which 


produced no little 9 to the 
poor pedagogue, of whom ſhe main- 
tained ſo conſtant a-jealouſy, that he 


* 
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maſter leaning} over her, the 


| hoſtile operations; an 
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durit hardly. ſpeak do owe, 0umn'Hi 
the pariſh 3; for the leaſt degree of ci- 


vility, or even ' correſpondence with 


anz i male, was ſure to bring his 
wii: upon her back, and his on. 
: 1 order to guard herſelf againſt 
r1-trimonial injuries in her own houſe; 
a5 te kept one maid-ſervant, ſhe al- 
ways took care to chuſe her out of that 
ander of females, whoſe faces are taken 
25 4 kind of ſecurity for their virtue; 
ci winch number Jenny Jones, as the 
reader hath been before informed, was 
Ooh. | 
As the face of this young woman 
might be called pretty good ſecurity 
of the hefore-mention.d Kind, and as 
her behaviour had been always ex- 
tremely modeſt, Knien is the certain 
conſequence of underklanding in wo- 
men, ſhe had paſlod above four years 
at Mr, Partridge's, (for that was the 
ſchoolmaſter's name) without creating 
the leaſt ſuſpicion in her miſtreſs; 
Nay, the had been treated with un- 
.common - kindneſs, and her miftreſs 
had permitted Mr. Partridge to give 
her thoſe inſtructions which have 
before commemorated,  — 2 
But it is with jealouſy, as with the 
gout : when ſuch diſtempers are in 
the blood, there i never any ſecurity 
againſt their breaking out; and that 
often on the ſlighteſt occafions, and 
when leaſt ſuſpected, 
Thus it hap 
tridge, ho had ſubmitted four years 
to her huſband's teaching this young 
woman, and had ſuffered her often 
to neglect her work, in order to pur- 
ſue her learning. For paſſing by one 
day, as the girl was reading, and — 
rl, 
know not for What reaſon, ſuddenly 
ſtarted up from her chair; and this 
was the firſt time that ſuſpicion ever 
entered into the head of her miſtreſs. 
This did not, however, at that 
time, diſcover itſelf, but lay hirking 
in her mind, like a concealed enemy, 
2 mol for a e of ad- 
itional ſtrength, he } 
declares bimdolk, and pr —ͤ—ͤ—ũ— 
ſuch additio- 
nal ſtrength ſoon arrived to corroborate 
her ſuſpicion. For not long after, the 
huſband and wife being at dinner, the 
maſter ſaid to his maid, -+ Da mihi _ 
* quid potum; upon which the poor gir 
ſmiled, — — the 


pened to Mrs. Par- 


Latin z 


— 
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Latin; and vchen her miſtreſs caſt her and of which, to ſay the triigh, he had 


eyes on her, bluſhed, poſſibly with a 
conſciouſneſs of having laughed at her 
waſter. Mrs. Partridge, upon this, 
immediately fell into a fury, and diſ- 
charged the trencher, on which ſhe 
was eating, at the head of 
crying out, You i 
© do you play tricks with my huſband 
©. before my face? and, at the ſame 
inſtant, roſe from her chair, with a 
knife in her hand, with which, moſt 
probably, ſhe would have executed 
tragical vengeance, had not the 
1 taken the advantage of — 
nearer the door than her miſtreſs, an 
avoided her fury by running away; 
for, as to the poor huſband, whether 
—— had rendered him motionleſs, 
or fear (which is full as probable) had 
reſtrained him from venturing at any 
oppoſition, he ſat ſtaring and trembling 


in his chair; nor did he once offer to 


move or ſpeak, till his wife, returning 


from the purſuit of Jenny, made ſome 
defenſive meaſures neceflary, for his 
own preſervation ; and he likewiſe was 
obliged to retreat after the example of 
the maid. 

This good woman was, no more 
than Othello, of a diſpoſition 


— To make a life of jealouſy, 

© And follow ſtill the changes of the moon 
© With freſh ſuſpicions . 

With her, as well as him, 


— To be once in doubt, 
© Was once to be refolved——,* 


- 


She therefore ordered Jenny immediate- 
ly to pack up her alls, and be gone; 
for that ſhe was determined ſhe ſhould 
not fleep that night within her walls. 

Mr. Partridge had profited too much 
by experience, to interpoſe in a matter 
of this nature. He therefore had re- 
courſe to his uſual receipt of patience; 
for, though he was not a great adept 
in Latin, he remembered, and well un- 
derſtood, the advice contained in theſe 


words: 


1 


© Leve fit, ud bene fertur onus,” 
IN ENGLISH. , 


© A burden becomes lighteſt, when it is 
« well borne ;* 


which he had always in his mouth; 


2 2 * * 
* 7 
* * 


r Jenny, - 
ent whore, 


often occaſion to experience thaxkfuth. 
Jenny offered to make proteins 
of her innocence; but the tempeſtwas 
too ſtrong for her to be heard. She 
then betook herſelf to the buſineſs of 
packing, for which a ſmall quantity of 

rown paper ſuſſiced; and, having re- 
ceived her ſmall pittance of wages, ſhe 
returned home. | 

The ſchootmaſter and his conſort 
paſſed their time unpleaſantly enough 
that evening; but ſomething or other 
happened before the next morning, 
which a little abated the fury of: Mrs. 
Partridge ; and the at length admitted 
her huſband to make his excuſes: to 
which ſhe gave the readier belief, as 
he had, inſtead of defiring her to re- 
cal Jenny, profeſſed a ſatisfaction in 
her being diſmiſſed, ſaying, ſhe was 
own of little uſe as a ſervant, ſpend- 

ing all her time in reading, and was 
become, moreover, very pert and ob- 
ſtinate: for, indeed, ſhe and her ma- 
ſter had lately had frequent diſputes in 
literature; in which, as hath been ſaid, 
ſhe was become greatly his ſuperior. 
This, however, he eh o by no means 
allow; and, as he called her perſiſting 
in the right, obſtinacy, he began to 
hate her with no ſmall inveteracy. 


CHAP. IV. 


CONTAINING ONE OF THE MOST 
BLOODY BATTLES, OR RATHER 
DUELS, THAT WERE EVER RE- 
CORDED IN DOMESTICK HIS» 
TORY. 


OR the reaſons mentioned in the 
preceding chapter, and from ſome 
other PTA AK conceſhons, well 
known to moſt huſbands, and which, 
like the ſecrets of free-maſonry, ſhould 
be divulged to none who are not mem- 
bers of that honourable fraternity, 
Mrs. Partridge was pretty well ſatis- 
fied, that ſhe had condemned her huſ- 
band without cauſe, and endeavoured, 
by acts of kindneſs, to make him a- 
mends for her falſe ſuſpicion, Her 
paſſions were, indeed, equally violent, 
which ever way they inclined ; for, as 
ſhe could be extremely angry, fo could 
ſhe be altogether as 2. 
But though theſe paſſions ordinarily 
ſucceed cac _ and ſcarce twenty- 
— 


rH 


C 
1 
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Ts inferior to that with which they are han: 


four hours ever paſſed in which the pe- 


da e was not, in ſome degree, the 


Object of both; yet, on-extraordinary 
occaſions, when the —_ of anger 
had raged very high, the remiſſion was 
uſually longer, and ſo-was the caſe at 

eſent; for ſhe continued longer in a 
tate of affability, after this fit of jea- 
louſy was ended, than her huſband had 
ever known before: and, had it not 
been for ſome little exerciſes, which 
all the followers of Xantippe are oblig- 
ed, to 2 daily, Me. Partridge 
would have enjoyed a perfect ſerenity 
of ſeveral months. | 5 

Perfect calms at ſea are always ſu- 
ſpeRed by the experiepced mariner to 
be the fort runners of a ſtorm « and 


I know ſome perions, who, without 


being generally the devotees of ſuper- 
ſition, are apt to apprehend, that great 


and unuſual peace or tranquility, will 


be attended with it's oppoſite, For 
which reaſon the ancients uſed, on ſuch 
occaſions, to ſacrifice to the Goddeſs 
Nemeſis; a deity who was thought 
by them to look with an invidious eye 
on human felicity, and to have a pe- 
culiar delight in overturning it. 

As we are very far from believing in 
any ſuch heathen goddeſs, or from 
encouraging any ſuperſtition, ſo. we 
wiſh Mr. John Fr, or ſome other 
ſuch philoſopher, would beſtir himſelf 
a little, in order to find out the real 
cauſe of this ſudden tranſition, from 
to bad fortune, which hath been 
o often remarked, and of which we 


ſhall proceed to give an inſtance; for 


it is our province to xelate facts, and 
yy ſhall leave cauſes to perſons of much 


her genius. 
Man ind have always taken great 


delight'in knowing and deſcanting 
on the actions of others. Hence there 


have been, in all ages and nations, 


certain places ſet apart for public ren- 
dezyous, where the curious might 
meet, and ſatisfy their mutual curioſi- 
ty. Among theſe, the barbers ſhops 
have juſtly borne the pre-eminence. 
Among the Greeks, barbers news was 
a proverbial expreſſion z and Horace, 
in one of his epiſtles, makes honour- 
able mention of the Roman barbers in 
the ſame light. | 
Thoſe of England are known to be 
no wiſe inferior to their Greek or Ro- 
man predeceſſors. You there ſee fo- 
er 


dled in the coffee - houſes; and domeſ- 
tick occurrences are much more large - 
ly and freely treated in the former, 
t 


an in the latter. But this ſerves 
only for the men. Now, whereas the 


females of this country, eſpecially” 


thoſe of the lower order, do aſſociate 
themſelves much more than thoſe of 
other nations, our. 12 would be 
highly deficient, if they had not 
ſome place ſet a likewiſe for the 
indulgence of their curioſity, ſeeing 
they are in this no way inferior 
other half of the ſpecies. 

In enjoying, therefore, ſueh place 
of rendezvous, the Britiſh fair ought 
to eſteem themſelves more happy than 
any of their foreign ſiſters; as I do not 


remember eitherto have read in hiſtory,” 
or to have ſeen in my travels, any 


thing of the _ kind, 

This place then is no other than the 
chandler's ſhop ; the known ſeat of all 
the news; or, as it is vulgarly called, 


golſiping, in 4 4 in England. 
rs 


artridge being one day at this 


aſſembly of females, was aſke 6 nary 


of her neighbours, if ſhe had 
no news lately of Jenny Jones. To 
which ſhe- anſwered in the negative. 
Upon this, the other replied, with a 
ſmile, that the pariſh was very much 
obliged to her for having turned Jenny 
away as ſhe did, rey a of 

. Partridge, whoſe jealouſy, 2g 
the reader well knows, was long fince 
cured, and who had no other quarrel 
to her mazd, anſwered boldly, the did 
not know any obligation the pariſh had 
to her on that account; for ſhe believ- 
ed Jenny had ſcarce left her equal be- 
hind her. 


© No, truly, ſaid the goſſip, © 1 
© hope not, though I fancy we have 


© fluts enough tos. Then you have 


© not heard, it ſeems, that the hath 


© been brought to bed of two baſtards ; 
© but as they, are not born here, my 
* huſband, and the other overſeer, ſays 
© we ſhall not be obli 


Partridge haſtily ;. * you ſurprize me; 
4 dend bps . Sema keep 
«© them ; but I am ſure they muſt have 
© been tten here: for the wench 
© hathnotbeen ne 

Nothing can be ſo quick and ſudden 
as the operations of the mind, eſpeciall 
when hope or fear, or jealouſy, to wh 


* * 1 
— 
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to keep them 8 
* Two baſtards 000,” M 65 
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the two others are but jou , 
ſet it to work. It occurred inſtantly 
to her, that Jenny had ſearce ever 
been out of her own houſe, while ſhe 
hved with her. The leaning over the 


chair, the ſudden ſtarting up, the La- 


tin, the ſmile, and many other things, 


ruſhed upon her all at once. The ſa- 


tis faction her huſband expreſſed in the 
departure of Jenny, appeared now to 


be only diſſembled; again, in the 


fame inſtant, to be real, and yet to 
confirm her jealouſy, as proceedin 
from ſatiety, and a hundred other b 
cauſes. In a word, ſhe was convinced 
of her huſband's guilt, and immedi- 
ately left the aſſembly in confuſion. _ 
As fair Grimalkin, who, though the 
youngeſt of the feline family, degene- 
rates not in ferocity from the elder 
branches of her houſe, and though 
inferior in ſtrength, is 
neſs to the noble tyger himſelf, when 
a little mouſe, whom it hath long tor- 
mented in ſport, eſcapes from her 
clutches, for a while, frets, ſcolds, 
wis, ſwears ; but if the trunk, or 
x, behind which the mouſe lay hid, 
be again removed, ſhe flies like light- 
ning on her prey, and with envenomed 
wrath, bites, ſcratches, mumbles, and 
tears the little animal, 
Not with leſs fury did Mrs. Par- 


* 


tridge fly on the poor podago ue. Her 


tongue, teeth, and hands, fell all upon 
him at once.' His wig was in an in- 
ſtant torn from his head, his ſhirt from 
his back, and from his face deſcended 
five ſtreams of blood, denoting the 
number of claws with which nature 
had unhappily armed the enemy. 
Mr. Partridge acted for ſome time 
on the defenſive only: indeed he at- 
tempted only to guard his face with 
his hands; but as he found that his 
antagoniſf abated nothing of her rage, 
he thought he might, at leaſt, endea- 
vour to diſarm her, or rather to con- 
fine her arms; in doing which, her 
cap fell off in the ſtruggle, and her 
hair being too ſhort to A, her ſhoul- 
ders, ed itſelf on her head; her 
ſtays likewiſe, which were laced through 
one ſingle hole at the bottom, burſt 
open, and her breaſts, which were much 
more redundant than her hair, hung 
down'below her middle; her face was 
likewiſe marked with the blood of her 
huſband; her teeth gnaſhed with rage; 


from a ſmithꝰs 


x 
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ual in fierce- 


forge, darted from her eyes: fo chat, 
1 this A heroine” 
might have been an 'obje& of terror 


to a much bolder man than Mr. Par- 


tridge. | 

He had, at length, the fortune, 
by getting poſſeſſion of her arms, to 
4 thoſe weapons, which ſhe wort 


at the ends of her fingers, uſeleſs; 


which ſhe no fooner perceived, than 


the ſoftneſs of her ſex prevailed over 


her rage, and ſhe preſently diſſolved 
in tears, which ſoon after concluded 
in a fit; | | 
That ſmall ſhare of ſenſe which 
Mr. Partridge had hitherto preſerved 
through this ſcene of fury, of the 
cauſe of which he was hitherto jgno- 
rant; now utterly abandoned him; 
ran inſtantly into the ſtreet, hallooing 
out, that his wife was in the agonies 
of death, and beſeeching the neigh- 
bours to fly with the utmoſt haſte ta 
her aſſiſtance. Several good women 
obeyed his ſummons, who entering his 


houſe, and applying the uſual reme- * 


dies on ſuch occakons, Mrs. Partridge 


was, at length, to the great joy of her 


huſband, brought to herſelf. 

As ſoon as ſhe had a little recol- 
lected her ſpirits, and ſomewhat com- 
poſed herſelf with a cordial, ſhe n 
to inform the company of the manifold” 
injuries ſhe had received from her huſ- 
band; who, he ſaid, was not con- 
tented to injure” her in her bed, but, 
upon her upbraiding him with it, had 
treated her in the crueleſt manner ima- 

inable; had torn her cap and hair 
from her head, and her ftays from her 
body, 
roll? lows, the marks of whick the 
ſhould carry to the grave. 

The poor man, who bore on his 
face many more viſible marks of the 
indignation of his wife, ſtood in filent 
aſtoniſhment at this accuſation ; which 


the reader will, I believe, bear witneſs 


for him, had greatly exceeded the truth: 


for indeed he had not ſtruck her once; 


and this ſilence being interpreted to be 
a confeſſion of the charge, by the 
whole court, they all began at once, 


una wocr, to rebuke and revile him, 
repeating often, that none but a cow-' 


ard ever ſtruck a 5 os 

Mr. Partridge bore all this patiently; 
but when his wiſe appealed to the blood 
on her face, as an evidence of his bar- 


barity, he could not help laying 9 
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iving her, at the ſame time, 
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0 his own blood; for ſo it really was; 


different kin 


as he thought it very unnatural, that 


this ſhould riſe up (as we are taught 


that of a murdered N often doth) 
in vengeance againſt him. 

To this the women made no other 
anſwer, than that it was pity it had 
not come from his heart, inſtead of 
his face; all declaring, that if their 
huſbands ſhould lift their hands againſt 


them, they would have their hearts 


bloods ont of their bodies, 

; Aﬀger much admonition for what 
was paſt, and much good advice to 
Mr. Farvidge for his future behaviour, 
the company at length departed, and 
left the huſband and wife to a perſonal 
conference together, in which Mr. 
Partridge ſoon learned the cauſe of all 
his fyſterings. | OP 


CHAP, v. 


CONTAINING MUCH MATTER TO 
EXERCISE THE JUDGMENT AND 
REFLECTION-OF THE READER, 


T Believe it is a true obſervation, that 

few ſecrets are divulged to one pe: 
ſon only; but certainly, it would be 
next to a miracle, that a fact of this 


kind ſhould be known to a whole pa- 


riſh, and not tranſpire any farther. 
And, indeed, a very few days had 

paſt, before the country, to uſe a com- 

mon phraſe, rung of the ſchoolmaſter 


of Little Baddington, who was ſaid to 


have beaten his wife in the molt cruel 
manner. Nay, in ſome places, it was 
reported he had murdered her; in 
others, that he had broke her arms ; 
in others, her legs; in ſhort, there 
was ſcarce an injury which can be 
done to a human creature, but what 
Mrs. Partridge was ſomewhere or other 


affirmed to have received from her 


huſband. - 

The cauſe of this quarrel was like- 
wiſe variouſly reported ; for, as ſome 
people ſaid that Mrs. Partridge had 


caught her huſband in bed with his 


maid, ſo many other reaſans, of a very 
i, went abroad. Nay, 
ſome transferred the guilt to the wite, 
and the jealouſy to the huſband. , 
Mrs. Wilkins had long ago heard 
of this quarrel; but, as a different 
cauſe from the true one had reached 
her ears, ſhe thought proper to conceal 


it; and the rather, perhaps, as the 
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blame was yvniverſally laid on Mr; 


Partridge ; and his wife, when ſhe us 
ſervant. to Mr. Allworthy, in 
ſomething offended Mrs. Wilkins, 
who was not of a very fargiving tem- 


But Mrs. Wilkins, vhoſe eyes could 
ſee objects at a diſtance, and ho could 
very well look forward a few years 
into futurity, had perceived a ſtrong, 


likelihood of Captain Blifil's being 


hereafter her maſter; and, as the plainly 
diſcerned, that the captain bore no 

eat good-will to the little ſoundling, 
he fancied it would be rendering him 
an agreeable ſervice, if ſhe could make 
ay diſcoveries that might leſſen the 
affection which Mr, Allworthy ſeemed 
to have contraſted for this child, and 
which gave viſible uncaſineſs to the 
captain; who could not entirely con- 
ceal it even before Allworthy himſelf ; 
though his wife, who. acted her part 
much better in public, frequently re- 
commended to him her own. example, 


of conniving at the folly of her bro- 


ther, which, ſhe ſaid, the at leaſt ay 
well perceived, and as much reſented, 
as any other poſſibly could. 
Mrs. Wilkins having therefore, by 
accident, gotten. a true ſcent of the 
above ſtory, though long after it: had 
happened, failed not to ſatisfy herſelf 
thoroughly of all the particulars z-and 
then acquainted the captain, that ſhe 
had at Ja diſcovered the true father 
of the little baſtard, Which ſhe was 
ſorry, ſhe laid, to ſee her maker loſe 
his reputation in the country by taking 
ſo much notice of. MY 
** ca hin = her for the con- 
eluſion of her ſpeech, as an improper 
aſſurance in judging of her 2 $ 
actions: for if his honour, or his un- 
derſtanding, would; have ſuffered the 
captain to make an alliance with Mrs. 
Wilkins, bis pride would by no means 
have admitted it. And, to ſay the 
truth, there is no conduct leſs e 
than to enter into any confederacy with 
your friend's ſervants, againſt their 
maſter, For, by theſe means, you af- 
terwards become the flave of theſe very 
ſervants, by whom you ate conſtantly 
liable to be betrayed. And this con · 
fideration, perhaps, it was, Which pre: 
vented Captain Blifil from being more 
explicit with Mrs. Wilkins; or from 
encouraging the abuſe which ſhe had 
beſtowed on Allworthy, ö 4 
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But though he declared no ſatisfac- 
tion * Mrs. r 11 diſco- 
, he enjoyed not a little from it in 
ned * reſolved to make 
the beſt uſe of it he was able. | 
He kept this matter a long time con- 
cealed within his own breaſt, in hopes 


that Mr. Allworthy might hear it from 


ſome other perſon; but Mrs. Wilkins, 
whether ſhe reſented the captain's be- 
haviour, or whether his cunning was 
beyond her, and ſhe feared the diſco- 
very might diſpleaſe him, never after- 
wards opened her lips about the matter. 

I have thought it ſomewhat ſtrange, 
upon reflection, that the honſe-keeper 
never acquainted Mrs, Blifil with this 
news, as women are more inclined to 
communicate all pieces of intelligence 
to — own ſex, than ee The 
only way, as it a rs to me, of ſolv- 
ing this difficult), W, by imputing it 
to that diſtance which was now grown 
between the lady and the houſekeeper : 
whether this aroſe from a jealouſy in 
Mrs. Blifil, that Wilkins ſhewed too 
great a reſpe& to the foundling; for 
while ſhe was endeavouring to ruin the 
little infant, in order to ingratiate her- 
ſelf with the captain, ſhe was eve 
day more and more commending it 
before Allworthy, as his fondneſs for 
it every day encreaſed. This, not- 
withſtanding all the care ſhe took at 
other times to expreſs the direct con- 
trary to Mrs. Blinl, perhaps offended 
that delicate lady, who certainly now 
hated Mrs. Wilkins; and though ſhe 
did not, or poſſibly could not, abſo- 
lutely remove her from her place, the 
found, however, the means of making 
her life very uneaſy. This Mrs. Wil- 
kins, at length, to reſented, that ſhe 
very openly ſhewed all manner of re- 
ſpect and fondneſs to little Tommy, 
in oppoſition to Mrs. Blifil. 

The captarn, therefore, finding the 


ſtory in danger of periſhing, he at laſt 


took an opportunity to reveal it himſelf. 

He was one day engaged with Mr. 
Allworthy in a diſcourſe on charity: 
in which the captain, with great learn- 
ing, proved to Mr. Allworthy, that the 
word charity, in Scripture, no where 
means beneficence or generoſity. 

The chriſtian religion, he ſaid, was 
inſtituted for much nobler purpoſes, 
than to enforce a leſſon which man 


heathen philoſophers had taught us 
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long before, and which, though 3t- 
might, perhaps, be called a moral 
virtue, ſavoured but little of that ſub- 


lime chriſtian- like diſpoſition, that vaſt 


elevation of thought, in 5 ap- 
3 to angeliek perfection, to 

attained, expreſſed, and felt, only 
by uw: Thoſe, he ſaid, came nearer 
to the Scripture meaning, who under- 
ſtood by it candour, or the forming 
of a benevolent opinion of our brethren, 
and paſſing a favourable judgment on 
their actions; a virtue much higher, 
and more extenſive in it's nature, than 
a pitiful diſtribution of alms, which, 
though we would never fo much pre- 
judice, or even ruin our families, could 


never reach many ; whereas charity, 


in the other and truer ſenſe, might be 
extended to al mankind. 

He faid, conſidering who the diſ- 
ciples were, it would be abſurd to con- 
ceive the doctrine of generofity, or 
giving alms, to have been preached to 
them. And, as we could not well ima- 

ine this do&rine ſhould be preached 

y it's Divine Author to men who 
could not practiſe it, much leſs ſhall 
we think it underftood ſo by thoſe 
who can practiſe it, and do not. 

* But though,” continued he, there 
© js, I am afraid, little merit in theſe 
© benefaRions ; there would, I muſt 
* confeſs, be much pleaſure in them to 
© a good mind, if it was not abated 
by one conſideration: I mean, that 
© we are liable to be impoſed upon, 
© and to confer our choicelt favours 
often on the undeſerving, as you mult 
© own was your caſe in your bounty 
© to that worthleſs fellow Partridge; 
© for two or three ſuch examples muſt 
greatly leſſen the inward fatisfaftion, 
* which a good man would otherwiſe 
«© find in generoſity; nay, may even 
make him timorous in beſtowing, leſt 
he ſhould be guilty of ſupporting 
© vice, and Fe the wicked; 
© acrime of a very black dye, and for 
* which it will by no means be a fuf- 
© ficient excuſe, that we have not ac- 
© tually intended ſuch an encourage- 
© ment; unleſs we have uſed the ut- 
© moſt caution in chuſing the objects 
© of our beneficence. A conſideration 
© which, I make no doubt, hath great- 
© ly checked the liberality of many a 
« worthy and pious man.“ 


Mr. Allworthy anſwered, he could 
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not diſpute with the captain in the 
Greek language, and therefore could 


ſay nothing as to the true ſenſe of 


the word, which is tranſlated cha- 
iy; but that he had * thought 
it was interpreted to conſi 


in action, 
and that giving alms conſtituted at 


leaſt one branch of that virtue. 


As to the meritorious part, he ſaid, 
he readily agreed with the captain; 
for where could be the merit of bare- 
ly diſcharging a duty, which, he ſaid, 
Jet the word charity have what con- 


ſtruction it weuld, it ſufficiently ap- 


peared to be from the whole tenour 
of the New Teſtament? And as he 


thought it an indiſpenſible duty, en- 
joined both by the chriſtian law, and 
dy the law of nature itſelf; ſo was it 


withal ſo pleaſant, that, if any dut 
could be ſaid to be it's own reward, 
or to pay us while we were diſcharg- 
-ing it, it was this. « Io | 
© To confels the truth,“ ſaid he, 
© there is one degree of generoſity, (of 


ſeems to have ſome ſhew of merit, 
and that js, where from a principle 
of benevolence, and chriſtian love, 
we beſtow on another what we really 
want ourſelves ; where, in order to 
leſſen the diſtreſſes of another, we 
condeſcend to ſhare ſome part of 
them, by giving what eyen our own 
neceſſities cannot well ſpare. This 
is, I think, meritorious; but to re- 
lieve our brethren only with our ſu- 
perfluities, to be chantable (I muſt 
_uſe the word) rather at the expence 
of our coffers than ourſelves; to fave 
ſeveral families from miſery rather 
than hang up an extraordinary pic- 
ture im our houſes, or gratity an 

other idle, ridiculous vanity, this 
ſeems to be only being chriltians ; 
nay, indeed, only being human crea- 
tures. Nay, I will venture to go 
farther, it is being in ſome degree 
epicures: for hat could the greateſt 
epicure wiſh, rather than to eat with 
many mouths inſtead of one? which 
I think may be predicated of any one 
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is owing to his own largeſſes. | 
As to the apprehenſion of beſtow- 
ing bounty on ſuch as may hereafter 
prove unworthy objects, becauſe ma- 
ny have proved ſuch; ſurely it can 
never deter a good man from gene- 
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charity I would have called it) which 
prize at this account, and the captain 


who knows that the bread of many 


roſity 1 I do not think a few or na - 
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9 
ny examples of ingratitude tan 
0 uh man's 9 his _- 
c the diſtreſſes of his fellow-crea- 
© tures; nor do I believe it gan ever 
© have ſuch effect on a truly benevo- 
© lent mind. Nothing leſs han a per- 
« ſuaſjon of univerſal depravity can 
lock up the charity of a man; 
and this perſuaſion mit lead him, 
© think, either into atheiſm; or enthu- 
« fGaſm ; but ſurely it is unfair to ar- 
c gue ſuch univerſal depravity from a 
few vicious individuals; nor was 
this, I believe, ever done, by a man 
© who, upon ſearching his own mind, 
© found one certain exception to the 
e genera] rule. He then concluded, 
by aſking who that Partridge was, 
2 he had called a fel- 
ow. 
_ © I mean,' ſaid the captain, Par- 
* tridge the barber, the ſchoolmaſter, 
What do you call him? Partridge, 
the father of the little child which 
5 yoo found in your bed.) 5 
r. Allworthy expreſt great ſur- 


as great at his ignorance of it: for 
he laid he had known it above a 
month, and at length recollectod with 
much difficulty, that he was told it 
by Mrs. Wilkins. 


Upon this, Wilkins was immedi. 


ately ſummoned, who having confirm- 
ed what the ca 
Mr. Allworthy, by and with the -cap- 
tain's advice, difpatched to Little Bad- 
dington, to inform herſelf of the truth 
of the fa&: for the captain expreit 
at diſſike at all „ proceedin 
in criminal matters, and {aid he wou 
by no means have Mr. Allworthy 
take any reſolution, either to the preju- 
dice of the child, or it's father, — 
he was ſatisfied that the latter was gui 
4 for though he had privately {ara 
himſelf of this from one of Par- 
tridge's neighbours, yet he was too 
1 to give any ſuch evidence to 
Pr, Allworthy. 


CHAP. VI. 


THE TRIAL OF PARTRIDGE THE 
$SCHOOLMASTER, FOR INCONTI1- 
NENCY.3 THE EVIDENCE OF us 
WIFE ;' A SHORT. REFLECTION 
ON THE WISDOM OF OUR LAW; 
WITH OTHER GKAVE MATTERS, 
| WHICH 
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ptain had ſaid, was by 
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may be wondered, that a t ſo 


well known, and which had fur- 
ſhed fo much matter of converſation, 
ſhould never have been mentioned to 
Mr. Allworthy himſelf, who was per- 


bas the only perſon in that country 


had never heard of it. 

To account in fome meaſure for this 
to the reader, I think proper to inform 
him, that there was no one in the king- 
dom leſs intereſted in dppoſing that 
doctrĩne concerning the meaning of the 
word charity, which hath been ſeen in 
the preceding chapter, than bur 
man. Indeed, he was equally entitled 
to this virtue in either ſenſe : for as 
no man was ever more ſenſible of the 
wants, or more ready to relieve the 
diſtreſſes of others; ſo none could be 
more tender of their characters, or flow- 
er to believe any thing to their diſad- 


vantage. 17 
Scandal, therefore, never found any 


acceſs to his table: for, as it hath been 
long fince obſerved, that you may know 
a man by his companions; ſo I will 
venture to fay, that by attending to 
the converſation at a great man's table, 
you may fatis 
ion, his politicks, his taſte, and indeed 

f his entire diſpoſition: for though a 
few odd fellows will utter their own 
ſentiments in all places, yet much the 
greater part of mankind have enough 
of the courtier, to accommodate their 
converſation to the taſte and inclina- 
tion of their ſuperiors, 

But to return to Mrs. Wilkins, who 
having executed her commiſſion with 

reat diſpatch, though at fifteen miles 

iſtance, brought back ſuch a confirma- 
tion of the ſchoolmaſter*s guilt,that Mr. 
Allworthy determined to ſend for the 
criminal, and examine him viva voce. 
Mr. Partridge, therefore, was ſum- 
moned to attend, in order to his de- 
fence, if he could make any, againſt 
this accuſation. 

At the time appointed, before Mr. 
Allworthy bite, at Paradiſe Hell, 
came as well the faid Partridge, with 
Anne his wife, as Mrs. Wilkins his 
accuſer. : 

And now Mr. Allworthy being ſeat- 
ed in the chair of juſtice, Mr. Par- 
tridge was brought before him. Hav- 
heard his accuſation from the 
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not guilty, making many 
proteſtations of his Innocence. 
Mrs. Partridge was then examined, 
who, after a modeſt apology for being 
obliged to ſpeak the truth againſt her 
huſband, related all the circumſtances 
with which the reader hath alrea 


been 1 and at laſt conelud- 


ed _ buſband's confeſſion of his 
ile; 
* hether ſhe had forgiven him or no, 


I will not venture to determine : but it 
is certain, ſhe was an unwilling wit- 
neſs in this cauſe, and it is pete 
from certain other reaſons, would ne- 
ver have been brought to depoſe as ſhe 
did, had nat Mrs. Wilkins, with great 
art fiſhed all out of her, at her own 
houſe, and had ſhe not indeed made 
promiſes in Mr. 2 name 
that the puniſhment of her huſban 
ſhould not be ſuch as might any wiſe 
affe& hrs family. 

Partridge ſtill perſiſted in aſſerting 
his innocence, though he admitted he 
had made the above-mentioned confeſ- 
fion ; which however he endeayoured 
tq account for, by proteſting that he 
was forced into it by the continual im- 
portunity ſhe uſed, who yowed, that 
as ſhe' was ſure of his guilt, ſhe would 
never leave tormenting him till he had 
owned it, and faithfully promiſed, 
that in ſuch caſe, ſhe would never men- 
tion it to him more. Hence, he ſaid 
he had been induced falſely to confeſs 
himſelf guilty, though he was inno- 
cent ; an F 
have confeſſed a murder from the ſame 
motive. 4 

Mrs. Partridge could not bear this 
imputation with patience ;z and having 
no other remedy, in the preſent place, 
but tears, ſhe called forth a plentiful 
aſſiſtance from them, and then addreſ- 
ſing herſelf to Mr. Allworthy, the ſaid, 
(or rather cried) © May it pleaſe your 
« worſhip, there never was any poor 
« woman ſo injured as I am by that 
© baſe man: for this is not the only in- 
© ſtanceof his falſhood tome. No, may 
© it pleaſe your worſhip, he has injured 
© my bed many's the good time and of- 

© ten. I could have put up with his 
« drunkenneſs and negle& of his buſi - 
© neſs, if he had not broke one of the 
«© ſacred co ments, Beſides, if it 
© had been out of doors, I had not mat» 
s texed it ſo _ but with my own 
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mouth of Mrs. Wilkins, he pleaded, 
my vehement 
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that he believed he ſnould 
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« own roof; to defile my own cha 

bed, which to be ſure he hath with 
«© his beaftly, ſtinking, whores. —Yes, 
© you villain, you have defiled my own 


bed, you have; and then you have 


© charged me with bullocking you into 
© owning the trath.—lt is very E 
© an'tpleaſe your worſhip, that I ſh 
© bullock him. I have marks enow 
© about my body to ſhew of his cruelty 
© to me,—lf you had been a man, you 
4 villain, you would have ſcorned to 
'< injure a woman in that manner. But 
* you an't half a man, you know it. 
x Nor have you been half a huſband 
© to me. You need ryn after whore 
© you need, when I'm fure——An 
. Ee Ye royokes me, I am ready, 
© an't pleaſe your worſhip, to take my 
© bodily oath, that I found them a- bed 
© together..-What, you have forgot, 
© I ſuppoſe, when you beat me into a 
© fit, and made the blood run down 
© my forehead, becauſe I only civilly 
© taxed you with your adultery! But 
© Tcan prove it by all my neighbours. 
© You — almoſt broke my heart, 
vou have, you have!“ 8 
Here Mr. Allworthy interrupted, 
and begged her to be 8 pro- 
miſing her that ſhe ſhould have juſtice; 
then turning 'to Partridge, who ſtood 
aghaſt, one alf of his wits being hur- 
ried away by ſurprize, and the other 
half by fear, he laid, he was ſorry to 
ee there was ſo wicked a man in the 
world. He aſſured him that his pre- 
varicating, and lying backward and 
forward, was a great aggravation of 
his guilt; for which, the only atone- 
ment he could make was by confeſſion 
and repentance, He exhorted him, 
therefore, to begin by immediately con- 
Feſſing the fact, and not to perſiſt in 
denying what was ſo plainly proved 


_ againſt him, even by his own wife, 


Here, reader, I beg your patience a 
moment, while I make a juſt compli- 
ment to the great wiſdom and ſagacit 
of our law, which refuſes to admit 
the evidence of a wife for or againſt 
her huſband, This (ſays a certain 
learned author, who, 1 believe, was 
never quoted before in any but a law- 
book) would be the means of creating 
an eternal difſention between them, 
It would, indeed, be the means of much 


perjury, and of much whipping, fining, 


- 
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© ſervant, in my own houſe, under my impriſoning, tranſporting, and hang- | | 
ing. N * 

'Vartridge flood a while filent,” till 


Do 1 8 Py 1 p » 
* 8 * 


being bid to ſpeak, he ſaid, he had 


already ſpoken the truth, and appeal- 


ed to Heaven for his innocence, 


laſtly, to the girl herſelf, whom he. 


= 5 %. ., 


W 


deſired his worſhip immediately to ſend - 
for ; for, he was ignorant, or at leaſt . 


pretended to be ſo, that ſhe had left, 
that part of the country, 

Mr. Allworthy, whoſe natural love. 
of juſtice, joined to his coolneſs of 
temper, made 
tient magiſtrate in hearing all the wit», 
neſſes which an accuſed perſon. could 


E in his defence, 7 to defer 


is final determination of this matter, 
till the arrival of Jenny, for whom he. 
immediately diſpatched a meſſenger ;, 
and then having recommended phie 
between Partridge and his wife (though, 


he addreſſed himſelf chiefly to the wrong 


xerſon) he appointed them to att 
the then day: for he had ſent, 
— a whole day's journey from his 
— BER 3 1 11 
t the appointed time es 
aſſembled, when the meſſenger e. 
ing brought word, that Jenny was not 
wk "3m for that ſhe bad left her 
habitation a few days before, in com- 
ny with a recruiting officer 
Mr, Allyorthy then declared, that 
the evidence of ſuch a flut, as ſhe ap- 
peared to be, would have deſerved no 
credit ; but he ſaid he could not help 
thinking, that had ſhe been preſent, 
and would have declared the truth, 
ſhe muſt have confirmed what ſo many 
circumſtances, together with his own 
confeſſion, and the declaration of his 
wife, that ſhe had caught her huſband 
in the fact, did ſufficiently prove, He 
therefore once more exhorted Partridge 
to confeſs; but he ſtill avowi me 
innocence, Mr. Allworth 
himſelf ſatisfied of his guilt,.and that 
he was too bad a man to receive any 
encouragement from him. He there-. 
fore deprived him of his annuity, and 
recommended repentance to him, on 
account of another world, and induſ- 
try to maintain himſelf and his wife 
in this. - 
There were not, perhaps, many more 
unhappy perſons than poor Partridge. 
He had loſt the beſt part of his income 


by the evidence of his wife, and yet 
Why ena bh Was 
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him always a moſt pa- 
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was daily upbraided by her for hav- 
ing, among other 8 been the oc - 
can of depriving her of that benefit: 
but fuch was his fortune, and he was 
obliged to ſubmit to it. 
_ Though I called him poor Partrid 
in the Jaf paragraph, I would have the 
reader rather impute that epithet to the 
ompaſſion of my temper, than conceive 
it to be any declaration of his inno- 
nee. Whether he was innocent or 
not, will perhaps appear hereafter; but 
if the hiſtorick muſe hath entruſted me 
with any ſecrets, I will by no means 
be guilty of diſcovering till ſhe 
give me leave. 
Here, therefore, the reader muſt ſuſ- 
d his curioſity. Certain it is, that 
whatever was the truth of the caſe, 
there was evidence more than ſufficient 
to conviẽt him before Allworthy; in- 
deed much leſs would have ſatisfied a 
bench of juſtices on an order of baſ- 
tardy; and yet, notwithſtanding the 
politiveneſs of Mrs. Partridge, who 
would have taken the ſacrament upon 
the matter, there is a 
the ſchoolmaſter was entirely innocent : 
for though it appeared clear, on com- 
ing the time when Jenny departed 
— ittle Baddington, with that of 
her delivery, that ſhe had there con- 
ceived this infant, yet it by no means 
followed, of neceſſity, that Partridge 
mult have been it's father : for, to omit 
other particulars, there was in the ſame 
houſe a lad near eighteen, between 
whom and Jenny there had ſubſiſted 
ſufficient intimacy to found a reaſon- 
able ſuſpicion ; and yet, ſo blind is jea- 
louſy, this circumſtance never once 
— into the head of the enraged 
wife. ; 
Whether Partridge repented or not, 
according to Mr. Allworthy's advice, 
is not ſo apparent, Certain it is, that 
his wife repented heartily of the evi- 
dence ſhe had given againſt him; eſ- 
pecially when ſhe found Mrs. Debo- 
rah had deceived her, and refuſed to 
make any application to Mr. Allwor- 
thy on her behalf. She had, however, 
ſomewhat better ſucceſs with Mrs. Bli- 
fil, who was, as the reader muſt have 
perceived, a much better tempered wo- 
man z. and very kindly undertook to 
ſolicit her brother to reſtore the annui- 
- In which, though good-nature 
might have ſome ſhare, yet a ſtronger 


poſſibility that 


"4 


in the next chapter, | 

Theſe ſolicitations were nevertheleſs 
Unſucceſsful: for though Mr. Allwor- 
thy did not think, with ſome late wri- 
ters, that mercy confiſts only in puniſh- 
ing offenders ; yet he was as far from 
thinking that it is proper to this excel- 
lent quality to pardon great criminals 
wantonly, without any reaſon what- 
ever. Any doubtfulneſs of the fact, 
or any circumſtance of mitigation, was 
never diſregarded; but the petitions 
of an offender, or the interceſſions of 
others, did not in the leaſt affect him. 
In a word, he never pardoned, becauſe 
the offender himſelf, or his friends, 


were unwilling that he ſhould be pu- 


niſhed, | | 
Partridge and his wife were there- 
fore both obliged to ſubmit to their 
fate; which was indeed ſevere enough: 
for ſo far was he from doubling his 
induſtry on the account of his leſſened 
income, that he did in a manner aban- 
don himſelf to deſpair; and as he was 
by nature indolent, that vice now en- 
creaſed upon him, by which means he 
loft the little ſchool he had; ſo that 
neither his wife nor himſelf would have 
had any bread to eat, had not the cha- 
rity of ſome good chriſtian interpoſed 
and provided them with what was j 
ſufficient for their ſuſtenance. 5 
As this ſupport was conveyed to 
them by an unknown hand, they ima - 
gined, and fo, I doubt not, will the 
reader, that Mr. Allworthy himſelf was 
their ſecret benefactor; who, though 
he would not openly encourage vice, 
could yet privately relieve the diſtreſſes 


of the vicious themſelves, when theſe - 


became too exquiſite and diſproportio- 


nate to their demerit. In which light 


their wretchedneſs appeared now to 
Fortune herſelf ;* for the at length took 
pity on this miſerable couple, and con- 
derably lefſened the wretched ftate of 
Partridge, by putting a final end to 
that of his wife, who ſoon after caught 
the ſmall-pox, and died. 2 
The juſtice which Mr. Allworthy 


had executed on Partridge, at firſt met 


with univerſal approbation ; but na 
ſooner had he felt it's conſequences, 
than his neighbours began to relent 
and to compaſſionate his caſe z and 
preſently after, to blame that as rigour 
and ſeverity, which they before called 

F a juſtice, 
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ö HISTORY, , 
now exclaimed againſt 


ſtice. They 
\ puniſhing in cold blood, and ſang 
forth the praiſes of mercy and for- 
ivenels, 
e 
ereaſed by the death of Mrs. Partridge, 


eries were conſiderably en- 


Which though owing to the diſtemper 
above-mentioned, which is no conle- 
| quence of poverty or diſtreſs, many 
were not aſhamed to impute to Mr, 
Allworthy's ſeverity, or, as they now 
termed it, cruelty, SR 

Partridge, having now loſt his wife, 
his ſchool, and his annuity, and the 
unknown perſon having now. diſcon- 
tinued the laſt- mentioned charity, re- 
ſolved to change the ſcene, and left the 
country, where he was in danger of 
ftarving, with the univerſal compaſſion 
of all his neiglibours. 5 | 


CHAP. vn. 


A SHORT SKETCH OF THAT y- 
LICITY WHICH PRUDENT COU- 
PLES MAY EXTRACT FROM HA- 
TRED; WITH A SHORT. APOLO- 
GY FOR THOSE PEOPLE WHO 
OVERLOOK IMPERFECTIONS IN 
THEIR FRIENDS, | 


Travan the captain had ef- 
fectually demoliſhed poor Par- 
tridge, yet had he not reaped the har- 
veſt he ho for, which was to turn 
the foundling out of Mr. Allworthy's 
houſe. 
On the contrary, that gentleman 
prew every day fonder of little Tom- 
y, as if he intended to counterba- 
lance his ſeverity to the father with 
extraordinary fondneſs and affe&ion 
towards the ſon. 
This a good deal ſoured the ca 
tain's temper, as did all the other daily 
inſtances of Mr. Alworthy's genero- 
fity : for he loaked on all ſuch largeſſes 
to be diminutions of his own wealth. 
In this, we have ſaid, he did not 
agree with his wife; nor, indeed, 
in any thing elſe: for though an af- 
. feRion placed on the underſtanding is, 
by many wife perſons, thought more 
durable than that which is founded on 
beauty, yet it happened otherwiſe in 
the preſent caſe. Nay, the under- 
ſtandings of this couple were the prin- 
Gpal bone of contention, and one great 
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cauſe of many quarrels, which from 


time to time aroſe between 3 
which at laſt ended, on the fide of the 
lady, in a ſovereign contempt for her 
huſband; and on the huſband's, in an 
uiter abhorrence of his wife. RY 
As theſe had both exerciſed their ta- 
lents chiefly in the ſtudy of divinity, 
this was, from their firſt acquaintance, 
the moſt common topick of converſation 
between them. The captain; like a 
well-bred man, had, before marriage, 
always given up bis opinion to thas 
of the lady; and this not in the clum- 
ſy aukward manner of a conceiti 
block heat, who, while he civilly yields 
to a ſuperior in an argument, is dehrous 
of being ſtill known to think himſelf in 
the right. The captain, on the con- 
trary, though one of the proudeſt fel- 
lows in the world, ſo abſolutely yield- 


ed the victory to his antagoniſt, that 


ſhe, who had not the leaſt doubt of his 
ſincerity, retired always from the dif- 
pute, with an admiration of her own. 
underftandirig, and a love for his, 
But though this complaiſance to one 
whom the captain thoroughly deſpiſed, 
was not ſo uneaſy to him, as it would 
have been, had any hopes of prefer- 
ment made it neceſſary to ſhew the 
ſame ſubmiſſion to a Hoadley, or to 
ſome other of great reputation in the 
ſcience z yet even this coſt him too 
much to be endured. without ſome 
motive. Matrimony, therefore, having 
removed all ſuch motives, he grew 
weary of this condeſcenuon, and be- 
gan to treat the opinions of his wife 
with that haughtineſs and infolence, 
which none but thoſe who deſerve 


. ſome contempt themſelves can beſtow, - 


and thoſe only who deſerve no contempt 

bear, 

When the firſt torrent of tenderne 

was over, and when, in the calm and 
long interval between the fits, realon 
began to open the. eyes. of the lady, 
and ſhe ſaw this alteration of beha- 
viour in the captain, who at length 
anſwered all her arguments only with 
iſh, and phaw, ſhe was far from en- 
during the indignity with a tame ſub- 
miſſion. Indeed, it at firſt fo highly 
provoked her, that it might have pro- 
duced fome tragical event, had it not 
taken a more harmleſs turn, by filling 
her with the utmoſt contempt for hey 
huſband's underflanding, which ſome» _ 
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7 — ified her hatred towards him; 
ugh of this likewiſe ſhe had a pret- 

moderate ſhare. , 
The captain's hatred to her was of 
a purer kind: for as to any imperfec- 
tions in her knowledge or underftand- 
ing, he no more deſpiſed her for them 
than for her not being fix feet high. 
In this opinion of the female ſex, he 
exceeded the moroſeneſs of Ariſtotle 
himſelf : he looked on a woman as on 
an animal of domeſtick uſe, of ſome- 
what higher conſideration than a'cat, 
fince her offices were of rather more 
importance; but the difference between 
theſe two was, in his eſtimation, ſo 
ſmall, that, in his marriage contracted 
with Mr. Allworthy's lands and tene- 
ments, it would have been pretty equal 
which of them he had taken into the 

ain. And yet ſo tender was his 

ide, that it felt the contempt which 
ſis wife now began to expreſs towards 
him ; and this, added to the ſurfeit 
he had before taken of her love, cre- 
ated in him a degree of diſguſt and 
abhorrence, perhaps hardly to be ex- 
ceeded. x 

One ſituation only of the married 
ſtate is excluded from pleaſure ; and 
that is, a ſtate of indifference : but as 
many of my readers, I hope, know 
what an exquiſite delight there is in 
conveying pleaſure to a beloved object, 
ſo ſome few, I am afraid, may have 
experienced the fſatisfation of tor- 
menting one we hate. It is, I appre- 
hend, to come at this latter pleaſure, 
that we ſee both ſexes often give up 
that eaſe in 2 which they 
might otherwiſe poſſeſs, though their 
mate was never ſo diſagreeable to them. 
Hence the wife often puts on fits of 
love and jealouſy, nay, even deni 
herſelf agy pleaſure, to diſturb an 
prevent thoſe of her huſband z and he 
again, in return, puts frequent re- 


| ſtraints on himſelf, and ſtays at home 


in company which he diſlikes, in order 
to confine his wife to what ſhe equall 
deteſts, Hence too mult flow thole 
tears which a widow ſometimes ſo 
122 ſheds over the athes of a 
uſband, with whom the led a life of 
conſtant diſquiet and turbulency, and 
whom Saß v3 can never bope to tore 
ment any more. 
But if ever any couple enjoyed this 
58 it was at prelent experienced 


y the captain and his lady, It way 


- 
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always a ſufficient reaſon to either of 
them to be obſtinate in any opinion, 


that the other bad previoully aſſerted 


the contrary, If the one propoſed any 
amuſement, the other conſtantly ob- 
jected to it: they never loved or hated, 
commended or abuſed, the ſame per- 
ſon. And for this reaſon, as the cap - 
tain looked with an evil eye on the 
little foundling, his wife began now 
to careſs it almoſt equally with her 
own child, \ 

The reader will be apt to conceive, 
that this behaviour between the huſ. 
band and wife did not greatly contri. 
bute to Mr. Allworthy's repoſe, as it 


tended ſo little to that ſerene 1 


which he had propoſed to all three, 


from this alliance; but the truth is, 


though he might be a little diſappoint» 
ed in his ſanguine expectations, yet he 
was far from being acquainted with 
the whole matter : tor, as the captain 
was, from certain obvious reaſons, 
much on his guard before him, the 
lady was obliged, for fear of her bro- 
ther's diſpleaſure, to purſue the ſame 
conduct. In fact, it is poſſible for a 
third perſon to be very intimate; nay, 
even to live-long in the ſame houſe 
with a married couple, who have an 
tolerable diſcretion, and not even —_— 
at the four ſentiments which they bear 
to each other: for though the whole 
day may be ſometinies too ſhort fot 
hatred, as well as for love; yet the 
many hours which they naturally ſpend 
* apart from all obſervers, fur+ 
niſh people of tolerable moderation 
with ſuch ample opportunity for the 
enjoyment of either paſſion, that if 
they love, they can ſupport being a few 
hours in company, without toying, or 
if they hate, without ſpitting in each 
other's faces. ES 
It is poſſible, however, that Mr, 
Allworthy ſaw enough to render him 4 
little uneaſy ; for we are not always to 
conclude, that a wiſe man is not hurt, 
becauſe he doth not cry out and lament 
himſelf, like thoſe of a childiſh or ef- 
feminate temper. But indeed it is paſs 
fible he might ſee ſome faulty in the 
captain, without any ugeafineſs at all: 
for men of true wiſdom and goodneſs 
are contented to take perſons and thin 
as they are, without complaining C. 
their imperfections, or attempting tq 
amend them. They can fee a fauſt in 
a friend, à relation, or an acquain- 
| dance, 
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| tance; without ever mentioning it to the 


* 


ies themſelves, or to any others; 
and this often without the leaſt leſſen- 
their affection. Indeed, unleſs 


| great diſcernment be tempered with 


is overlooking diſpoſition, we ou ht 
never to contract friendſhip but with a 
degree of folly which we can deceive: 
for I hope my friends will pardon me, 
when I declare, I know none of them 
without a fault; and I ſhould be ſorry 
if I could imagine I had any friend 
who could not ſee mine. Forgiveneſs 
of this kind, we give and demand in 
turn. It is an exerciſe of friendſhip, 


and, perha „none of the leaſt plea- 


fant. And this forgiveneſs we muſt 
beſtow, without deſire of amendment. 


There is, perhaps, no furer mark of 


folly, than an attempt to correct the 
natural infirmities of thoſe we love. 
The fineſt compoſition of human na- 
ture, as well as the fineſt china, ma 
have a flaw init; and this, I am afraid, 
in either caſe, is equally incurable ; 
though, nevertheleſs, the pattern may 
remain of the higheſt value. 


Upon the whole, then, Mr. All 


worthy certainly ſaw ſome imperfec- 
tions in the captain; but, as this was 
a very artfu] man, and eternally upon 
his guard before him, theſe appeared 
to him no more than blemiſhes in a 
character; which his goodneſs 
made him overlook, and his wiſdom 
vented him from diſcovering to the 
captain himſelf, Very different would 


have been his ſentiments, had he diſ- 


covered the whole; which, perhaps, 
would in time have been the caſe, had 
the huſband and wife long continued 


this kind of behaviour to each other: 
| but this kind fortune took effectual 
means to prevent, by forcing the cap- 
tain to do that which * ber him 


again dear to his wife, and reſtored all 


her tenderneſs and affection towards 
bun, 4 


CHAP, VIII. 


A RECEIPT TO REGAIN THE LOST 
” AFFECTIONS OF A WIFE, WHICH 
HATH NEVER BEEN KNOWN 10 
- FAIL IN THE MOST DESPERATE 
CASES, | 


1 captain was made large a- 
$ mentls for the unpleaſant mi- 
uptes which he paſſed jn*the gonyerſa- 
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gon of his wife, (and which = 


few as he could contrive to make t 


by the pleaſant meditations he enj 


when alone. - 
Theſe meditations were entirely em- 


ployed on Mr, Allworthy's fortune ; 
or firſt, he exerciſed muc 907 in 
Id, the 


calculating, as well as he cou 


exact value of the whole; which cal- 
culations he often ſaw occaſion to alter 
in his own favour: and ſecondly, and 
chiefly, he pleaſed himſelf with intend- 
ed alterations in the houſe and. gar - 
dens, and in projecting many other 
ſchemeg, as well for the improvement 
of the eſtate, as of the pos why of 5 
lace. For this purpoſe he appli 
Pimſelf to the ſtudies of architecture 
and gardening, and read over man 
books on both theſe ſubjects; for t 


ſciences, indeed, employed his whole 


time, and formed his only amuſement, 
He, at laſt, compleated a moſt excellent 
plan; and very ſorry we are, that it is 


not in our power to preſent it to our 


reader, ſince even the luxury, of the 
preſent age, I believe, would hardly 


match it. It had, indeed, in a ſuper- 


lative degree, the two principal ingre- 
dients which ſerve to retommen 
great and noble deſigns of this na- 
ture; for it required an immoderate 
expence to execute, and a vaſt length 
of time to bring it to any ſort of per- 
fection. The - hate of theſe, the im- 
menſe wealth of which the captain ſup+ 
png Mr. Allworthy 32 and 
hich he hong himſelf ſure of in- 
heriting, promiſed very effectually to 
ſupply; and the latter, the ſoundneſs 
of bn own conſtitution, and his time 


of life, which was only what is called 


middle age, removed all apprehenſion 
of his. not living to accompliſh. 1 
Nothing was wanting to enable him 
> enter upon the immediate execution 
of this plan, but the death of Mr. 
Allworthy ; in calculating which, he 


had em ioyed much of his own alge- 
bra, beſides purchaſing every book ex · 


tant that treats of the value of lives, 
reverſions; &c. From all which he 
ſatished himſelf, that as he had every 
day a chance of this happening, fo had 
he more-than an even chance of it's 
ha ing within a few years. 
Kh ile the captain was one day 
duſied in deep contemplations of this 
kind, one of the moſt unlucky, as 


well as unſeaſonable accidents, hap- 
% pened 
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to him. The utmoſt malice of 
ortune could, indeed, have contrived 
nothing ſo cruel, ſo mal- A- propos, ſo 
abſolutely deſtructive to all his ſchemes. 
In ſhort, not to keep the reader in long 
ſuſpenſe, juſt at the very inſtant when 
his heart was exulting in meditations 
on the happineſs which would accrue 
to him by Mr. Allworthy's death, he 
himſelf—— died of an apoplexy. 
This unfortunately befel the mona 
as he was taking his evening walk by 
himſelf, ſo that nobody was preſent 
to lend him any aſſiſtance, if indeed 
any aſſiſtance could have preſerved 
him. He took, therefore, meaſure 
of that proportion of ſoil,” which was 
now become adequate to all his future 
purpoſes, and lay dead on the 
ground, i great (though not a living) 
example of the truth of that obſerva- 


! © Locas ſub ipſum 2 & ſepulcbri 


mmemor, fruit 


Which ſentiment, I call thus give to 
the Engliſh reader: You provide 


accident, banken  hinfolf to d new 5 — 


walk that evening) Mrs. Blifil de- 
clared ſhe was ſeriouſly frightened. 
Upon which the other lady, who was 
one of her moſt intimate acquaintance, 
and who well knew the true ſtate of her 
affeQions, endeavoured all ſhe could 
to pacify her; telling her—to be ſure- 
ſhe could not help being uneaſy ; but 
that ſhe ſhould Live the beſt ; that, 
E the ſweetneſs of the evening 
enticed the captain to go farther 
than his uſual walk; or he might be 
detained at ſome neighbour's. Mrs. 
Blifil anſwered, no; ſhe was ſure ſome 
accident had befallen him: for that 
he would never ſtay out without ſend- 
ing her word, as he muſt know how 
2 — would make her. The other 
„ having nq other arguments to 
uſe. 1 herſelf to the entreaties 


tion of Horace: uſual on ſuch occaſions, and 
her not to SOD herſelf, for it might 
© Tu ſecanda marmora be of very ill conſequence to her own | 


health; and, filling out a very. | 
glaſs of wine, adyiſed, as at laſt 
prevailed with her to drink it. | 
Mr. Allworthy now returned into 
the parlour ; for he had been himſelf. 


© the nobleſt materials for buildin „in ſearch after thecaptain. His coun- 
© when a pick-ax and a ſpade are only tenance ſufficiently ſhewed con 


© neceſſary ; and build houſes of five 
© hundred by a hundred feet, forget- 
© ting that of fix by two. 


ſternation he was under, which, in- 
deed, had a good deal deprived him 


of ſpeech; but as grief operates va- 


i on different minds, ſo the ſame 
apprehenſion which depreſſed his voice, 


ö CHAP. IX. evated that of Mrs. Blifil. She now 
d l | began to bewail herſelf in very bitter 
1 A PROOF or TAE INFALLIBILITY terms, and floods of tears accompanied 
0 or THE FOREGOING RECEIPT, her lamentations, which the lady, her 
7 IN THE LAMENTATIONS OF THE. companion, declared ſhe could not 
4 WIDOW ; WITH OTHER SUITABLE blame; but, at the ſame time, dif- 

| DECORATIONS OF DEATH, SUCH ſuaded her from indulging 4; attempt- 

n AS PHYSICIANS, &c. AND AN ing to moderate the grief of her friend, 

. EPITAPH IN THE TRUE STILE.. {by philoſophical obſervations on the 
» Many diſappointments to which hu» 
2 M* Allworthy, his ſiſter, and af- Iman life is daily ſubject, which, ſhe... 
bY other lady, were aſſembled ſaid, was a ſufficient conſideration to 
ie the accuſtomed hour in the ſupper- Fortify our minds againſt any accidents, 
4 room, where having waited a Fa + how ſudden or terrible ſoever. She 
” rable time longer than uſual, Mr. All- *{aid, her brother's example ought to, 
* worthy firſt declared he began to grow teach her patience; who, though in- 
-3 uneaſy at the Captain's tay, (for he was deed he could not be ſuppoſed as much 
4 always moſt punctual at his meals;) concerned as herſelf, yet was doubt», 
' and gave orders that the bell ſhould be leſs very unealy, though his reügna- 
9 rung without the doors, and eſpecially tion to the Divine will had reſtrained 

| towards thoſe walks which the captain his grief within due bounds. * 
y was wont to uſe, „ Mention not, my brother, ug 
2 All ** ſummonſes proving ineffec- Mrs. Blifil, I | ang am — object 2 
5 vo i * your pity, at are the terrorg ot 
- 1 ,n pervecſs. * your pitye . e , 
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friendſhip, to-what a wife feels on 
| © theſeoccafions? O he is loſt! ſome- 

body hath murdered him! I hall 
never ſee him more !' Here a tor- 
rent of tears had the ſame conſequence 
with what the ſuppreſſion. had occa- 
foned to Mr. Allworthy, and ſhe re- 
mained filent. 

At this interval, a ſervant came 
running in, out of breath, and cried 
dt captain was found; and, 
before he could proceed farther, he 
was followed by two more, bearing 
the dead body between them. | 

Here the curious reader may obſerve 
another diverſity in the operations of 
grief : for as Mr. Allworthy had been 
before filent, from the ſame cauſe 
which had made his ſiſter vociferous ; 
ſo did the preſent ſight, which drew 
tears from the gentleman, put an en- 
tire ſtop to thoſe of the lady; who 
firſt gave a violent ſcream, and pre- 
fenrly after fell into a fit. 

room was ſoon full of ſervants, 
ſome of whom, with the lady viſitant, 
were employed in care of the wife; 
and others, with Mr. Allworthy, al- 
fiſted in carrying off the captain to a 
warm bed, where method was 
med, in order to reſtore him to life. 

And glad ſhould we be, could we in- 
form the reader, that both thele bodies 
had been attended with equal ſucceſs ; 


for thoſe who undertook the care of 


the lady, ſucceeded fo well, that, af- 
ter the fit had continued a decent 
time, ſhe again revived, to their great 
ſatisfaction: but as to the captain, 
all experiments of bleeding, chafing, 
dropping, &c. proved ineffectual.— 
Death, that inexorable judge, had 
paſſed ſentence on him, and refuſed to 
grant him a reprieve, though two 
doctors, who arrived and were fee'd 
at one and the ſame inſtant, were his 
council. 
Theſe two doctors, whom to avoid 
malicious applications, we ſhall 
diſtinguim by the names of Dr. V. 
and Dr. Z. having felt his pulſe 
to wit, Dr. V. his right-arm, and 
Dr. Z. his left, both agreed that he 
was abſolutely dead; y 3 as to the 
diſtemper, or cauſe of his death, they 
differed; Dr. Y. holding that he had 
died of an apoplexy, and Dr. Z. 
of an epilepſy. 
Hence aroſe a diſpute between the 
learned men, in which each delivered 
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thoſe of the corſe. 
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the reaſons of their ſevera} opinions. 
Theſe were of ſuch equal force, that 
ſerved both to confirm either 
or in his own ſentiments, and 
made not the leaſt impreſſion on his 
To 07 che" yds e 
o ſay the truth, ian 
almoſt hath his favourite þ nog to 
which he aſeribes all the victories ob- 
tained over human nature. The gout, 
the rheumatiſm, the ſtone, the gravel, 
and the conſumption, have all their 
ſeveral patrons in the faculty; and 
none more than the nervous fever, or 
the fever on the ſpirits. And here 
we may account for thoſe diſagree- 
ments in opinion, concerning the cauſe 
of a patient's death, which ſometimes 


occur between the moſt learned of 


the college; and which have greatly- 
ſueprized that part of the world who 
have been ignorant of the fat we have 
_— aſſerted, . 2 
The reader » Þ s, fur= 
prized, that I 84 2 
to revive the patient, the learned gen · 
tlemen ſhould fall immediately inte 
a diſpute on the occaſion of his death; 
but, in reality, all ſuch experiments. 
had been made before their arrival :, 
for the captain was put into a warm, 
bed, had his veins ſcarified, his fore-, 
head chafell, and all forts of ſtrong, 
drops applied to his lips and noſtrils, 
. he phyhcians, N * 
themſelves àntici in thing 
they ordered, SS at 0 joe Kew S 
employ that portion of time whi 
it 1s uſual and decent to remain 
their fee, and were therefore neceſ- 
ſitated to find ſome ſubje& or other 
for diſcourſe; and what could m 
naturally orefent itſelf than that 
fore mentioned ? ak <A 
Our doctors were about ta take their 
leave, when Mr. Allworthy, 8 
given oyer the captain, and acquieſced 
in the Divine will, began to enquire 
after his ſiſter, whom he defired them 
to viſit before their departure. 
This lady was now recovered of 
her fit; and, to uſe the common 
phraſe, as well as could be expected 
for one in her condition. The doctors, 
therefore, all previous ceremonies be» 
ing complied with, as this was a new 
tient, attended, according to de- 
Fe, and laid hold on each of her 
hands, as they had before done on 
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heard ſome of theſe, with 


r 


Tbe cpſe of che ledy- was in the 


other extreme from that of her huf- 
band ; for, as he was paſt all the aſſiſt- 
ance of phyſic, fo in reality the re- 
quired none. I 

There is nothing more unjuſt than 
the vulgar opinion by which phyticians 


are miſrepreſented as friends to death. - 
On the contrary, I believe, if the 


number of thoſe who recover by phy- 
ſic, could be oppoſed to that o x 
martyrs to it, the former would rather 
exceed the latter. Ney, ſome are ſo 
— — e 3 to e 
à poſſibilit illing the patient, t 
abſtain i all mods of — 
and preſcribe nothing but what can 
neither do good nor harm. I have 
t gras 
vity, deliver it as a maxim, that na- 
ture ſhould be left to do her own work, 
while the phyſician ſtands by, as it 
were to clap her on the back, and en- 
courage her when ſhe doth well. 

So little then did our doctors delight 
in death, that they diſcharged the corſe 
after a fingle fee: but they were not 
ſo diſguſted with their living patient; 


concerning whole caſe they. immedi- 


ately agreed, and fell to preſcribing 
with great diligence. | 

Whether, as the lady had, at firſt, 

erſuaded her phyſicians to believe her 


i, they had now, in return, per- 


fuaded her to believe herſelf fo, I will 
not determine; but ſhe continued a 
whole month with all the decorations 
of fiekneſs, During this time ſhe was 
vilited by phyſicians, attended by nur- 
ſes, receiyed conſtant meſſages 
from her acquaintance, to enquire af · 
ter her health. 51701 
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e lengeb the decent time for fick- 


neſs and immoderate grief being ex- 
pired, the doors were diſcharged, and 
the lady began to ſee company ; being 
altered only from what ſhe was before, 
by that colour of ſadneſs in which ſhe 
had dreſſed her perſon and counte- 
nance. | 

- The captain was now interred, and 
might, perhaps, have already made a 
large progreſs towards oblivion, had 
not the friendſhi of Mr. Allworthy 
taken care to . his memory, by 
the following epitaph, which was writ- 
ten by a man of as great genius as in- 


' tegrity, and one who perfectly well 


knew the captain, 


the body of 
CAPTAIN JOHN BIIFK. 
4 Lex box 
had the honour of his birth, 
| OxFrorD 
of his education, 

His parts , 
were an honour to his profeſſion 
and to his country : 
bis life to his religion 

and human nature. 
He was a dutiful ſon, 
a tender huſband, 
an affeRionate father, 
a moſt kind brother, 
- a fincere friend, 
a a devout chriſtian, 
and a'good man. _ 
His inconſolable widow 
hath erected this ſtone, 
the monument of 
bis virtues, 


eee, 


DND OF THE SECOND BOOR. 
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TOMMY: JONES ARKIVED AT THE AGE OF FOURTEEN, TILL HE AT- 


TAINED THE AGE OF NINETEEN. 


IN THIS BOOK THE KEADER MAY 


FICK UP SOME HINTS CONCERNING THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN, 


/ 


\ CONTAINING LITTLE OR NOTHING» 


HE er will be pleaſ- 
ed a a at 
the beginning of the ſe- 
cond book of this hiſtory, 
we gave him a hint of our 

intention to paſs oyer ſe- 
veral large periods of time, in which 
nothing happened worthy of being re- 
corded in a chronicle of this kind. 
In ſo doing, we do not only conſult 

our own dignity and eaſe, but the g 

and advantage of the reader: for be- 

ſides, that by theſe means we prevent 


him from throwing away his time, in 


reading either without pleaſure or emo- 
lument, we give him, at all ſuch ſea- 
ſons, an opportunity. of employing 
that wonderful ſagacity, of which he 
1s maſter, by fillin up theſe vacant 
ſpaces of time with his own conjec- 


For inſtance, what reader but kn 
that Mr. Allworthy felt, at firſt, f 


the loſs of his friend, thoſe emotions 


of grief, which, on ſuch occaſions, 
enter into all men whoſe. hearts are 
not compoſed of flint, or their heads 
of as ſolid materials? Again, what 
reader doth not know, that philoſo- 
phy and religion, in time, moderated, 
and at laſt extinguiſhed this grief? 
The former of theſe, teaching the fol- 
ly and vanity of it, and the latter, 
correcting it, 3s unlawful, and at the 
ſame time 154 80 it, by raiſing fu- 
ture hopes and aſſurances, which en- 
able a — and ręligious mind to take 
leave of a friend, on his death - bed, 
with little leſs indifference than if he 
was preparing tor a long journey; and, 
indeed, with little leſs hope of ſeeing 
him again. 4 
Nor can the judicious reader be at a 

ater loſs on account of Mrs. Bridget 
lifil, who, he may be affured, con- 


wares; for which purpoſe, we have-iduRed herſelf through the whole ſea- 
* 


taken care to quali 


; m in the pre- 
ecding pages, ASP 


ſon in which grief is to make it's ap- 
pearance an the outſide of the voy, 
a wit 


bf cuſtom and decency, ſuiting the al- 
derations of her countenance to the ſe- 
veral alterations of her habit: for as 
this _ from yours to black, 
from black to grey, from grey to 
white, ſo did MH mg 
rom diſmal to forrowful, from ſor- 
rowful to ſad, and from ſad to ſerious, 
till the day came in which ſhe was al- 
wed to return to her former ſerenity. 
We have mentioned theſe two as ex- 
Amples only of the taſk which ay be 
impoſed on readers of the loweſt claſs, 
Much higher and harder exerciſes of 
hem. boi and penetration may reaſo- 
nably be expeQed from the upper gra- 
duates in criticiſm. Many notable 
diſcoveries will; I doubt not, be made 


by ſuch, of the tranſactions which hap- 


ned in the family of our worthy man, 
during all the years which we have 
thought proper to paſs over: for though 
nothing worthy of a place in, this hi- 
ſtory occurred within that period; yet 
did ſeyeral incidents happen, of equal 
ve Fa with thoſe reported by the 
daily and weekly hiftorians of the age 
in reading which, great numbers of 
e conſume a conſiderable part of 
heir time, very little, I am afraid, to 
their emolument. Now, in the con- 
jectures here propoſed, ſome of the 
moſt excellent faculties of the mind 
may be employed to much advantage, 
nee it is a more uſeful capacity to be 
able to foretel the actions of men, in 


any circumſtance, from their charac- 


ters, than to judge of their characters 
from their actions. The former, I 
own, requires the greater penetration ; 
but may be accompliſhed by true ſaga- 
city, with no leis certainty than the 
latter. 

As we are ſenſible that miich the 


reateſt part of our readers are very 
Fete er- of this quality, we 
have left them a ſpace of twelve years 
to exert it in; and ſhall now bring 
forth our hero, at about fourteen years 


of age, not queſtioning that many have 
been long impatient do be introduced 


to his acquaintance, 


„ ARE. I. 


THE HERO or THIS GREAT As- 
TORY APPEARS WITH VERY BAD 
" OMENSy A fri. TALE, OF 90 


199 
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Wich the ſtricteſt regard to all the rul 
uw 


” ' 
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LOW A KIND, THAT, SOME MAY 
"THINK IT NOT WORTH THEIR 
NOTICE, 4 WORD ON TWO con- 
CERNING A SQUIRE, AND MORE 
RELATING TO A GAME-KEEPER 
AND A $SCHOOKMASTER. 


As we determined when we firſt ſat 
down to write this hiſtory,toflattes 
no man, but to guide our pen through- 
out by the diredions of truth, we are 
obliged to bring our hero on the ſtage 
n a much more diſadvatitageous mas- 
ner than we could wiſh; and to de- 
clare honeſtly, even at his firſt appear- 
ance, that it was the univerſal opinion 
of all Mr. Allworthy's family, that he 
was certainly born to be hanged. 

Indeed, I am ſorry to ſay, there was 
too much reaſon for this conjecture; the 
lad having, from his earlieſt years, diſ- 
covered a propenſity to many vices, _ 
and eſpecially to one, which hath as di- 
rect a tendency as any other to that 
fate which we have Jul now obſerved 
to have been prophetically denounced 
againſt him, He had been already con- 
victed of three robberies, viz. of rob- 
bing an orchard, of ſtealing a duck out 
of a farmer's yard, and of picking 
Maſter Blifil's pocket of a ball. 

The vices 6f this young man were, 
moreover, heightened by the diſadvan- 
tageous light in which they appeared, 
when oppoſed' to the virtues of Maſter 
Blifil, . a youth of ſo 
different a caſt from little Jones, that 
not only the family, but all the neigh- 
bourhood, reſounded his praiſes, He 
was, indeed, a lad of a remarkable 
diſpoſition ; ſober, diſcreet, and pious 
beyond His age: qualities which gained 
him the love of every one who knew 
him, whilſt Tom Jones was univerſally 
diſliked; and many expreſſed their won - 
der, that Mr: Allworthy would ſuffer 
ſach a lad to be educated with his ne- 

hew, leſt the morals of the latter 
uld be corrupted by his example. 
An incident which happened about 
this time, will ſet the character of theſe 
twolads more fairly before the diſcern- 
ing reader, that is in the power of the 
longeſt diſſertation. 

- Tom Jones, who, bad as he is, muſt 
ſerve for the hero of this hiſtory, had 
only one friend among all the ſervants 
of the family; for, as to Mrs. Wil- 

kins, ſhe had long ſince given him up, 
and was perfectly regonciled to her 
| miſtreſs. 
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wiltreſs, This friend was the game- 
keeper, a fellow of a looſe kind of 


diſpoſition, and who was thought not 
to entertain much ſtricter notions con- 


cerning the difference of meum and 
tuum, thin the gentleman him- 
ſelf. And hence this friendſhip gave 
occaſion to many ſarcaſtical remarks 
among the domeſticks, moſt of which 
were either proverbs before, or, at 
leaſt, are become ſo now); and, in- 

deed, the witof them all may be com- 
* prized in that ſhort Latin proverb, 
© Noſcitur @ focis,* which, I think, is 
thus expreſſed in Engliſh, you may 
© know him by the conipany he keeps,” 

To fay the truth, ſome of that a- 

trocious wickedneſs in Jones, of 
which we have jult SRO fares 
examples, might, perhaps, be derive 
from -es he had ge- 
ecived from this fellow; who, in two 
or three inſtances, had been what the 
law calls an acceſſary after the fact. 
For the whole duck, and great part 
of the apples, were converted to the 
uſe of the game-keeper. and his fa- 
mily: though, as Jones alone was 
diſcovered, the poor lad bore not only 
the whole ſmart, but the whole blame; 
both which fell again to his lot, on 
the following occaſion. | 

Contiguous to Mr. Allworthy's e- 
ſtate, was the manor of one of thoſe 
gentlemen, who are called preſervers 
of the game. This ſpecies of men, 
rom the great ſeverity with which 
they revenge the death of a hare, or 
a partridge, might be thought to cul- 
tivate the ſame ſuperſtition with the 
Bannians in India ; many of whom, 
we are told, dedicate their whole lives 
to the preſervation and protection of 
certain animals, was it not that our 
Engliſh Bannians, while they preſerve 
them from other enemies, will moſt 
unmercifully flaughter whole horſe- 
loads themſelves, ſo that they ſtand 
clearly acquitted of any Tuch heathen- 
iſh ſuperſtition. 

I have, indeed, a much better opi- 
nion of this kind of men than is en- 
tertained by ſome, as I take them to 
anſwer the order. of nature, and the 
good purpoſes for which they were or- 
dained, in a more ample manner than 
many others. Now, as Horace tells 
us, that there are a ſet of human 


beings, 


« F ruges conſ, umere nati 


doubt but there are others, 
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© Botn 10 conſume' the fruits of the 


© earth.” 80 1 make no manner'of 
5 
it Feras conſumere naw” wo A 
© Born to conſume. the beaſts of t 
© field;” or, as it is commonly calle 
the game; and none, I believe, wi 
deny but that thoſe ſquires fulfil this 
end of their creation. 7 x 
Little Jones went one day a ſhootin 
with the game-keeper ; wen, happen- - . 


ing to ſpring a covey of partridges, 


near the border of that manor, over 
which fortune, to fulfil the wiſe pur- 
poſes of nature, had planted one of 
the game-conſumers, the birds flew inte 
it, and were marked (as it is called) 
by the two ſportſmen, in ſome furze- 
buſhes, about two or three hundred 


| paces beyond Mr. Allworthy's domi- 


mons. | * 
Mr. Allworthy had given the fellow 
fri orders, on pain of forfeiting his 
place, never to treſpaſs on any of his 
neighbours; no more on thoſe who 
were leſs rigid in this matter, than on 
the lord of this manor. With regard 
to others, indeed, theſe orders had not 
been always very ſcrupulouſly. kept; 
but as the diſpoſition of the gentleman 
with whom the partridges had taken 
ſanctuary, was well known, the game- 
keeper had never yet attempted to in- 
vade his territories. Nor had he done 
it now, had not the ae ſportſ- 
man, who was exceſſively eager t. 
urſue the flying game, over-perſuaded 
Ez but Jones being very importu- 
nate, the other, who was himſelf keen 
enough after the ſport,. yielded to his 
perſuaſions, entered the manor, and 
ſhot one of the 1 4 
The gentleman himſelf was at that 
time on horſeback, at a little diſtance. 
from them; and Near the gun 8 
off, he immediately made towards the 
place, and diſcovered poor Tom: for 
the r had leapt into the 
thickeſt part of the furze- brake, where 
he had happily concealed himſelf. 
The gentleman 'having ſearched the 
lad, and found the partridge upon him, 
denounced great vengeance, ſwearin 
he would acquaint Mr. Allworthy. He 
was as good as his word; for he rode 
immediately to his houſe, and com- 


plained of the 1 on his manor, 


in as high terms al as bitter lan- 
guage; as if his houſe had been broken 
; | open, 
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open, ind the hoftveluable fühle 


ſtole out of it. He added, that ſome 


other on was in his company; 
though he could not diſcover him; 
for that two guns had been diſcharged 
almoſt in the ſame inſtant : and, ſays 
he, (we have found only this partridge, 


but the Lord knows what milchief 


« they have done 
At his return bome, Tom was pre- 
ſently convened before Mr. Allwor- 
thy. He ogned the fact, and alledged 
no other excuſe but what was really 
true, viz. that the covey was origi- 
nally ſprung in Mr. Allworthy's own 
manor. N 8 ' 
Tom was then inte ted who was 
with him, which Mr. rd de · 
clared he was reſolved to know, ac- 
2 the culprit with the cireum- 
nce © 
been depoſed by the ſquire and both 
his ſervants z but Tom ſtoutly per- 
liſted in aſſerting that he was alone : 
kur to ſay the truth, he heſitated a 
itttle at firſt, which would have con- 
brmed Mr. Allworthy's belief, had 
what the ſquire and his ſervants ſaid 
wanted any farther confirmation. 
The game-keeper being a ſuſpected 
perſon, was now ſent for, and the 
queſtion put to him; but he, relying 
on the promiſe which Tom had made 
him, to take all upon himſelf, very 
reſolutely denied being in company 
with the young gentleman, or indeed 
having ſeen him the whole afternoon. 
Mr. Allworthy then turned towards 
Tom, with more than uſual anger in 
his countenance, and adviſed him to 
confeſs who was with him; repeating, 
that he was reſolved to know. The 
lad, however, ſtill maintained his re- 
ſolution, and was diſmiſſed with mugh 
wrath by Mr, Allworthy, who told 
him, he ſhould have to the pext morn- 
ing to conſider of it, when he ſhould 
be queſtioned by another perſon, and 
in ang manner. 1 
oor Jones ſpent a melancholy 
night, and 2 as he was 
without his uſual companion; for 
Maſter Blifil was gone abroad on a 
viſit with his mother. Fear of the 
puniſhment he was to ſuffer, was on 
this occafion his leaſt evil; his chief 
anxiety being, leſt his conſtancy ſhould 
fail him, and he 14 be brought 


u 
barn beef 


the two guns, which had 


he knew muſt now be. the conſes 


Wer did the; game-keeper pate bis 
t e-keepecr pats his 
time much day He had Fe ſamo 
apprehenſions with the youth; for 
whoſe honour he had likewiſe a much 
tenderer regard than for his ſkin. 

In the morning, when Tom attended 
the Reverend Mr. Thwackum, the 
perſon to whom Mr. Allworthy had 
committed the inſtruction of the two 
boys, he had the ſame queſtions put 
to him by that gentleman, which he 
had been aſked — evening before, to 
which he returned the ſame anſwers. 
The conſequence of this was fo ſevere 
a whipping, that it poſſibly fell liutle 
ſhort of the torture with which con- 
feſſions are in ſome countries extorted 
from criminals. 

Tom bore this puniſhment with 
great reſolution; and though his maſ- 
ter aſked him between every ſtroke, 
whether he would not confeſs, he was 
contented to be flead rather than be- 
tray his friend, or break the promile 
he had made, 5 

The game-keeper was now relieved 
from his anxiety, and Mr. Allworthy 
himſelf began to be concerned at 
Tom's ſuſteringe for, beſides that 
Mr. Thwackum, being highly enraged 
that he was not able to make the boy 
ſay what he hiſnſelf pleaſed, had car- 
ried his ſeverity much beyond the good 
man's intention, this latter began now 
to ſuſpe& that the ſquire had been 
miſtaken ; which his extreme ee 
and anger ſeemed to make probable ; 
and as for what the ſervants had ſaid 
in confirmation of their maſter's ac- 
count, he laid no great ftreſs ay 
that. Now, as cruelty and 4njuſtice 
were two ideas, of which Mr. All- 
worthy could by no means ſupport the 
conſciouſneſs a ſingle moment, he ſent 
for Tom, and after many kind and 
friendly exhortations, ſaid, * I am 
© convinced, my dear child, that my 
© ſuſpicions have wronged you; Iam 
* ſorry that you have been ſo ſeverely 
© puniſhed on this account.' Aud at 
lat gave him a little horſe to make him 
amends ; again repeating his forrow 
for what had palt. : 

Tom's guilt now flew in his face 
more than any ſeverity could make it. 
He could more eafily bear the laſhes 
of Thwackum, thay the generolity of 

Allworthy. 
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eyes, and he fell on his knees, crying, 
Oh, Sir! you are too good to me] 
© Indeed, you are! Indeed, I doh't 
« deſerve it!* And at that very in- 
tant, from the fulneſs of his heart, 
had almoſt betrayed the ſecret ; but the 


to him what might be the con- 
equence to the poor fellow, and this 
conſideration ſealed his lips. 
Thwackum did all he could to diſ- 
ſuade Allworthy from ſhewing any 
compaſſion or kindneſs to the boy, 
ſaying, he had perſiſted in an un- 
with z and gave ſome hints, that a 
ſecond whipping might probably bring 
the matter to light. | 
But Mr. Altworthy abſolutely re- 
fuſed to conſent to the experiment. 
He faid, the boy had ſuffered enough 
already, for concealing the truth, even 


Een genius of the game-keeper ſirg- 
_ geſted 


if he was guilty, ſeeing that he could 


have no motive but a miſtaken point of 
honour for ſo doing. 


_ © Honour!* cried Thwackum, with 
ſome warmth ; © mere ſtubbornneſs and 


© obſtinacy! Can honour teach any 


© one to tel] a lye, or can any honour 


© exiſt independent of religion? 
This diſcourſe happened at table 

when dinner was jutt ended ; and there 

were preſent Mr. Allworthy, Mr. 


- Thwackum, and a third gentleman, 


who now entered into the debate, and 
whom, before we proceed any farther, 
we ſhall briefly introduce to our read- 
er's acquaintance, ; 


C HAP. III. 


THE CHARACTER oT MR. SQUARE 

" THE PHILOSOPHER, AND or MR, 
THWACKUM THE DIVINE; WITH 

A DISPUTE CONCERNING —. 


＋ HE name of this gentleman, who 
had then reſided ſome time at Mr. 


Allworthy's houſe, was Mr. Square. 


His natural parts were not of the firſt 
rate, but he had greatly improved them 
by a learned education. He was deeply 


| read in the ancients, and a profeſt ma- 


Rer of all the works of Plato and Ari- 
fotle. Upon which great models he 
Had principally formed himſelf, ſome- 
vimes according with the opinion of the 
one, and ſometimes with that of the 
ofter. In morals he was a profeſſed 


: 1 


Platoniſt, and in religion he inclintd 
fo.be an Ariftoteſran,” 4 
But though he had, ad we have ſaid; 
formed his morals on the Platonic mo- 
del, © yet he perfectly -with the 
opinion of Ariſtotle, in conſiderin 
that on man rather in the quality 
a philoſopher or a ſpeculatiſt, than as 
4 ſegiſtator. This ſentiment he car- 
rie& a great way; indeed, fo far, as to 
ird all virtue as matter of theo 
only. This, it is true, he never affirm 
ed, as I have heard, to any one; and 
yet, * the leaſt attention to his 
conduct, I cannot help thinking it was 
his real opinion, as it will perfectl 
reconcile ſome contradiftions  whic 
might otherwiſe appear in his cha- 
racer. : 
This gentleman and Mr. Thwackum 
ſcarce ever met without a diſputation 
for their tenets were, iddeed, diametri- 
cally oppoſite to each other. 8 
held human nature to be the perfection 
of all virtue, and that vice was a de- 
viation from our nature in the ſame 
manner as defotmity of "body is? 
Thwackum, on the contrary, main- 
tained that the himan mind, fince the 
fall, was nothing but a ſink of ini“ 
quity, til} purified and redeemed. by 
grace. In one point only they ; 
which was, in all their diſcourſes on 
morality, never to mention the-word 
dneſs. The favourite phraſe of the 
; — was the natural beauty of vir- 
tue; that of the latter was the divi 
power of grace. The former meaſured 
all actions by the unalterable rule of 
right, and the eternal fitneſs of things j 
the latter decided all matters by au- 
thority : but, in doing this, he always 
uſed the Scriptures and their commen< 
tators, as the lawyer doth his Coke 
upon Lyttleton, where the comment is. 
of equal authority with the text. 
Atter this ſhort introduction, the 
reader will be pleaſed to remember, 
that the parſon had concluded bis 
ſpeech with a triumphant queſtion, to 
which he had ap hended no anſwer, 
viz. Can any honour exiſt indepen- 
© dent on religion??? "== 
To this Square anſwered, that it was 
impoſſible to diſcourſe philoſophically 
concerning words, till their meaning 
was firſt eſtabliſhed ; that there were 
ſcarce any two words of a more vague 
and uncertain ſignification, than the 
two he had mented » for that theye 


were | 
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were almoſt as many different opinions 
— honour as — re · 
5 But, fays he, if by ho- 
nour you mean the true natural beau- 
ty of virtue, I will maintain it may 
«exiſt independent of any religion 
s whatever. Nays added he, © you 
« yourſelf will allow jt may exiſt in- 
© dependent of all but one; ſo will a 
Mahometan, a Jew, and all the main- 
© tainers of all the different ſets in 
the world.“ 28 51 

Thackum ied, this was i 
with the als of all * 
mies to the true church, He ſaid, he 
doubted. not but that all the infidels 
and hereticks in the world, would, if 
they could, confine honour to their 
gwnabſurd errors, and damnahle de- 
ceptions : But honour,” ſays he, ig 
not thergfore manifold, becauſe there 
© are many abſurd opinions about it; 
nor is religion manifold, becauſe 
s there axe various ſects and herches in 
© the world. When I mention reli- 
« gion, I mezgn the chriſtian religion; 
and not only the chyjitian religon, 
but the ppoteſtant religion ; and not 
only the proteſtant religion, but the 


© Church of England. Ayd, when I 


mention honour, I mean that mode 
conſiſtent with, but dependent upon, 
this zeligion ; and 4 — — ith 
ond dependent upon, no other. Now 
to ſay that the honour I here mean, 
and which was, J hoy ht, all the 
honour I could be ſuppoſed to m 
will uphold, much leſs dictate, a 
ugtruth, is to aſſert an abſurdity too 
ſhocking to be conceived.” 
I pprpoſely avoided,” ſays Square, 
drawing a concluſion which Ithought 
evident from what I have ſaid; — 
if you perceived it, I am ſure you 
have not attempted to anſwer it. 
However, to drop the article of re- 
ligion, I think it is plain, from what 
ou have ſaid, that we have different 
ideas of honour ; or why do we not 
agree in the ſame terms of it's expla- 
nation? I have aſſerted, that true 
honour and true virtue are almoſt ſy- 
nonymous terms, ang they are hoth 
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things; to which an untruth being 
abſolutely repugnant and contrary, 
it is certain that true honour cannot 


ſopport an untruth. In this, there- 
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of Divine Grace which is got only 


founded on the unalterable rule of 
right, and the eternal fitneſs of 


53 
fore, I think we are agreed ; but 
that this honour can be faid 4 
founded on religion, to which it is 
«* antecedent, if by religion he meant 
any poſitive la- « 
agree] anſwered Thwackum, 
with great warmth, © with a man vrho 
f aſſerts honopr to be antecedent to re- 
© ligion Nr. Allworthy, did I a- 
yo 4 


gree 

| He was proceeding, when Mr, All- 
worthy interpoſed, telling them very 
coldly, they had both miſtaken his 
meaning ; far that he had faid nothing 
of <a, Bel It is poſſible, how- 
ever, he would not have eaſily quieted 
the diſputants, who were growing 
equally warm, had not another matter 
now fallen cut, which put a final cad 
to the converſation at preſent. 


"CHAP. IV. 


CONTAINING A NECESSARY APOu 
LOGY FOR_THE AUTHOR; AND 
A CHILDISH INCIDENT, WHICK 

_ PERHAPS REQUIRES AN APO» 
LOGY LIKEWISE, 


EFORE I proceed farther, I 
ſhall beg leave to obviate ſom 
miſconſtructions, into which the ze 
of ſome few readers may lead them 
for I would not willingly give offence 
to any, eſpecially to men who are warm 
in the cauſe of virtue or religion. 
I hope, therefore, no man will, by 
the groſſeſt miſunderſtanding or per- 
yerhon of my meaning, miſrepreſent 
me, as endeayouring to caſt any ri- 
dicule on the greateſt perfections of 
human nature; and which do, indeed, 
alone purify and ennoble the heart of 
man, and raiſe him above the brute 
creation. This, reader, I will ven- 
ture to ſay, (and by how much the 
better man you are yourſelf, by ſo 
much more will you be inclined to 
believe me) that I would rather have 
buried the ſentiments of theſe two =. 
ſons in eternal oblivion, tfian have 
done any injury to either of theſe glo- 
rious cauſes, | HOT de 
On the contrary, it is with a view 
to their ſervice that I have taken upon 
me to record the lives and actions of two 
of their falſe and pretended champions. 
A treacherous friend is the moſt dan- 
gerous enemy; and I will ſay * A 
t 


54 
. _ that both religion and virtue have re- 
ceived more real diſcredit from hypo- 
crites, than the wittieſt profligates or 
infidels could ever caſt upon them: 
nay farther, as theſe two, in their pu- 
rity, are rightly called the bands of 
civil lociety, and are indeed the great - 
eſt of bleſſings; ſo when poiſoned and 
corrupted with fraud, pretence, and 
affectation, they have become the worſt 
of civil curſes, and have enabled men 
to perpetrate the moſt eruel miſchiefs 
on their own ſpecies. : | 
Indeed, I doubt not but this ridicule 
will in general be allowed; my chief 
apprehenſion is, as many true and juſt 
- ſentiments often came from the mouths 
of theſe perſons, left the whole ſhould 
de taken together, and I ſhould be con · 
ceived to ridicule all alike. Now the 
reader will be pleaſed to conſider, that 
as neither of theſe men were fools, they 
could not be ſuppoſed to have holden 
none but wrong principles, and to have 
uttered nothing but abſurdities ; what 
injuſtice, therefore, muſt J have done 
to their characters, had I ſelected on- 
ly what was bad, and how horridly 
wretched and maĩmed muſt their argu- 
ments have appeared 
Upon the whole, it is not religion 
or virtue, but the want of them, which 
is here expoſed. Had not Thwackum 
too much neglected virtue, and Square 
religion, in the compoſition of their ſe- 
veral ſyſtems ; and had not bothutterly 
diſcarded all natural goodneſs of heart, 
they had never been repreſented as the 
objects of deriſion in this hiſtory; in 
which we will now proceed, 
This matter, then, which put an 
end to the debate mentianed in the 
laſt chapter, was no other than a 
quarrel between Maſter Blifil and Tom, 
Jones the conſequence of which had 
een a bloody noſe to the former ; 
forthough Matter Blifil, notwithſtand- 
ing he was the younger, was in fize 
above the other's match, yet Tom was 
much his ſuperior at the noble art of 
boxing, 3 
Tom, however, cautiouſly avoided 
all engagements with that youth: for, 
beſides that Tommy Jones was an in- 
offenſive lad amidſt all his roguery, 
and really loved Blifil, Mr. Thwackum 
being always the ſecond of the latter, 
on d have been ſufficient to deter 
Beds en | 
But well ſays a certain author, no 
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A difference ariſing at 
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man is wiſe at all hours; it is there - 
fore no wonder that a is not fo. 
ay between 
the two lads, Matter Blifil called Pom 
a beggarly baſtard: upon which the 
r, who was ſomewhat paſſionate 
in his diſpoſition, immediately caufed 
that phanomenon in the face of the 
former, which we have above remem- 
bered. | * N 4 
Maſter Blifil now, with his blood 
_— — = noſe,” and the tears 
galloping after from. his eyes, appear- 
ed before his uncle, — —.— 
dous Thwackum: in which court an 
indictment of aſſault, battery, and 
wounding, was ' inſtantly + rred 
againſt om; who in his excule only 
P aded the provocation, which was 
ndeed all the matter that Maſter Blif 
had omitted, | * 1 
It is indeed poflible, that this'cir- 
— . might have eſcaped his _ 
mory; for, in his reply, he poſitive 
indited. that he had —— [ny of 1 
ſuch appellation; adding, Heaven for- 
bid ſuch naughty words ſhould ever 
come out of his mouth. . 


Tom, though againſt all form of 
law, rejoined in affirmance of the 


words. Upon which Maſter Blifl 
ſaid, * It is no wonder: thoſe who 
will tell one fib, will hardly ftick 
at another. If I had told my mafter 
© ſuch a wicked fib as you have done, 
* I thould be aſhamed to ſhew my 
face. N 8 

What * child 7 cries Thwackum 
Fee cager . dT 8 ' ol 

6 Why, he told you that nobody 
© was with him a opting when he 
killed the partridge ; but he knows," 
© [here he burſt into a flood of tears 
< yes, he knows, for he confeſſed it 
„to me, that Black Jack the - 
© keeper was there. - 
< yes you did—deny it if you can, 
© that you would not have confeſſed 
© the truth, though maſter had cut 
< you to pieces. | | 

At this the fire flaſhed from Thwack- 
um's eyes; and he cried out in tri- 
umph : Ob, ho! this is your miſ- 


taken notion of honbur 1 this is the 
'© boy who was not to be whipped 
© again! But Mr. Allworthy, with 


a more gentle aſpect, turned towards 


the lad, and ſaid, * Is this true, child? 


how came you to perſiſt ſo obltinately 
ing in = falſhood * * J N 
N a Tom 


ca > K „ „ „ renne reer 


ay, he aid 
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Tom ſaid; he {corned a Tye as much 
28 any one; but he thought his honour 
did : for he 


romiſed the poor fellow to con- 

im; which, he ſaid, he thought 
himſelf farther obliged to, as the game- 
had begged him not to go into 

the gentleman's manor, and had at 
laſt gone himſelf in compliance with 
His perſuaſions. He ſaid this was the 
whole truth of the matter, and he 
2 — his — of * and con- 

very paſſionately in 

Mr. Allworthy to have — — 
the poor fellow's family, eſpecially as 
he himſelf had been 5 1 , and 
the other had been very difficultly pre- 
vailed on to do what he did. * In- 
© deed, Sir, ſaid he, © it could hardly 
© be called a lye that I told ; for the 


engage him to act as 
ceal 


| © poor fellow was entirely innocent of 


© the whole matter. I ſhould have gone 
© alone after the birds; nay, I did go 
c at firſt, and he only followed me to 
© prevent more miſchief, Do, pray, 
Sir, let me be puniſhed: take my 
© little horſe away again; but pray, 
« Sir, forgive poor * 

Mr. All worthy hefitated a few mo- 
ments, and then diſmiſſed the boys, 
adviſing them to live more friendly 


and peaceably together. 
CHAP. u. 


THE OPINIONS OF THE DIVINE AND 
THE PHILOSOPHER CONCERNING 
THE TWO Bors; WITH sous 
REASONS FOR THEIR OPINIONS, 
AND OTHER MATTERS. 


T is 2 that diſeloſin 
this ſecret, which bad? been 200, 


municated in the utmoſt confidence to 
him, young Blifil preſerved his com- 
panion from a good laſhing : for the 
offence of the bloody noſe would have 
been of itſelf ſufficient cauſe for 
Thwackum to have proceeded to cor- 
rection ; but now this was totally ab- 
ſorbed, in the conſideration the 
other matter; and with regard to this, 
Mr. Allworthy declared privately, he 
thought the boy deſerved reward rather 
than puniſhment ; fo that Thwatkum's 
hand was witheld by a general pardon. 

Thwackum, whoſe meditations were 
full of birch, exclaimed againſt this 
weak, and, as he ſaid he would ven- 
ture to call it, wicked lenity. To re- 
mit the puniſhment of ſuch crimes, 
was, he 2 | 


d, to encourage them, He 


4 | 
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enlarged much on the correction of 
children, and quoted many texts from 
Solomon and others; which being to 
be found in, ſo many other books, ſhall 
not be found here. He then applied 
himſelf to the vice of lying, on which 
head he was altogether as learned as he 
had been on the other. | 
Square ſaid, he had been endeavour- 
ing to reconcile the behaviour of Tom 
with his idea of perfect virtue; but 
could not. He owned there was ſome- 
thing which at firſt ſight appeared like 
fortitude in the action; but as forti- 
tude was a virtue, and falſhood a vice, 
they could by no means agree or unite 
together. He added, that as this was 
in ſome meaſure to confound virtue 
and vice, it might be worth Mr. 
Thwackum's conſideration, whether 2 
larger caſtigation might not be laid on 
upon that account. | 
As both theſe learned men concur. 
red in cenſuring Jones, ſo were they no 
leſs unanimous in applauding Maſter 
Blifil. To bring truth to light, was 
by the parſon aſſerted to be the duty 
of every oy Pp man; and by the 
— — is was declared to be 
ighly conformable with the rule of 
right, and the eternal and unalterable 
fitneſs of things. 
All this, however, weighed very 
little with Mr..Allworthy. He could 
not be prevailed on to ſign the warrant 
for the execution of Jones. There 
was ſomething within his own breaſt 
with which the invincible fidelity which 
that youth had preſerved, correſponded 
much better than it had done with the 
religion of Thwackum, or with the 
virtue of Square. He therefore ſtrict- 
ly ordered the former of theſe gentle- 
men to abſtain from laying violent 
hands on Tom 3 had paſt. oY 
2 was obliged to o 
ora Tut not 4 great relutt- 
ance, and frequent mutterings, that 
the boy would be certainly ſpoiled. 
Towards the game - keeper the good 
man behaved with more ſeverity. He 
ſently ſummoned that poor fel - 
ow before him, and after many bitter 
remonttrances, paid him his wages, 
and diſmiſſed him from his ſervice ; 
for Mr. Allworthy nightly obſerved, 
that there was great di ce be- 
tween being guilty of a falſhood to ex- 
cuſe yourſelf, and to — — — 
He likewiſe urged, as the princ 
motive to his infextble leverity _ 
H t 


: Re . 


* 


86 


this man, that he had baſely ſuffered bis hat, or to-bow at bie 7 
= 


Tom Jones to undergo ſo heavy a pu- 
— for his Ake, ax oct Phe 
ought to have prevented it by making 
the diſcavery himſelf, 
When this ſtory became publick, 
many people differed from Square and 
Thwackum, in judging the conduct 
of the two lads on the occaſion. Ma- 
ter Blifil was generally called a ſneak · 
ing raſcal, a poor · ſpirited wretch, with 
they epithets of the like kind; whilſt 
Tom was honoured with the appella- 
tions of a brave lad, a jolly dog, and 
an honeſt fellow. Indeed his hehaviour 
to Black George much ingratiated him 
with all the ſervants; for though that 
fellow was before univerſally diſliked, 
et he was no ſooner turned away than 
he was as umverſally pitied; and the 
friendſhip and gallantry of Tom Jones 
was celebrated by them all -with the 


—— applauſe; and they condemned 


aſter Blifil, as openly as they durſt, 
without incurring the danger of of- 
fending his mother, For all this, 
however, poor Tom ſmarted in the 
fleſh; for though Thwackum had been 
inhibited to exerciſe his arm on he 
foregoing account, yet as the proverb 
ſays, It is eaſy to find a flick, &c. ſo 
was it eaſy to finda rod; and, indeed, 
the not being able to find one, was the 
only thing which could have kept 
Thwackum any long time from chaſ- 
tiſing poor Jones. 

Had the bare delight in the ſport 
been the only inducement to the peda- 
gogue, it is 1 Maſter Blifil 
would likewiſe have had his ſhare; 
but though Mr. Allworthy had given 
him frequent orders to make no dif- 
ference between the lads, yet was 
Thwackum altogether as kind and 
gentle to this youth, as he was harſh, 
nay, even barbarous, to the other. 
To fay the truth, Blifil had greatly 

ained his maſter's affections, partly 

y the profound reſpect he always 
ſhewed his perſon, but much more by 


the decent reverence with which he re- 


ceived his doctrine; for he had 
by heart, and frequently repeated Ris 
p raſes, and maintained all his ma- 

er's religious principles with a zeal 
which was ſurprizing in one ſo young, 
and which greatly endeared him to the 
worthy preceptor. 

Jom Jones, on the other hand, was 
not only deficient in outward tokens 


of reſpect, often forgetting to pull off 
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oach; but was altogether as unmind- 

| both of his maſter's precepts | 
example. He was indeed a thought- 
leſs, giddy youth, with little ſobriety 
in his manners, and leſs in his coun- 
tenance; and would often very impu- 
dently and indecently laugh at his com- 
panion for his ſerious behaviour. 

Mr. Square had the ſame reaſon for 
his preference of the former lad; for 
Tom Jones ſhewed no more regard to 
the learned diſcourſes which this gen- 
tleman would ſometimes throw away 
upon him, than to thoſe of Thwack- 
um. He once ventured t0 make a 
jeſt of the rule of right; and at ano- 
ther time ſaid, he believed there was 
no rule in the world capable of making 
ſuch a man as his father, (for ſo Mr. 
Allworthy ſuffered himſelf to be called ·) 

Maſter Blifil, on the contrary, had 
addreſs enough at ſixteen to recom- 
mend himſelf, / at one and the ſame 
time, to both theſe appoſites, With 
one he was all religion, with the other 
he was all virtue. And when both 
were preſent, he was profoundly ſilent; 
which both interpreted in his favour 


and their own. 


Nor was Blifil contented with flat- 
tering both theſe gentlemen to their 


faces: he took frequent occaſions of 


praiſing them behind their backs to 
Allworthy; before whom, when they 
were alone together, and when his un- 
cle commended any religous or virtu- 
ous ſentiment, (for many ſuch came 
conſtantly from him) he ſeldom failed 
to aſcribe it to the good inſtructions 
he had received from either Thwacks 
um or Square: for he knew. his uocle 
repeated all ſuch compliments to the 


perſons for whoſe uſe they were meant 3 


and he found by experience the great 
impreſſions 2 made on the 
hiloſopher, as well as on the divine: 
or, to ſay the truth, there is no kind 
of flattery ſo. irreſiſtible as this, at ſe- 

cond hand. | | 
The young gentleman, moreover, 
ſoon perceived how extremely rateful 
all thoſe panegyricks on his inſtructors 
were to Mr. Allworthy himſelf, as 
they ſo loudly reſounded the praiſe of 
that ſingular plan of education which 

he had laid down + for this worth 

man having obſerved the  impert: 
inſtitution of our publick- ſchools, 
and the many vices which boys were 
there liable to learn, had reſolved to 
. educate 


— 


W e 


1 


aner 


1 
* 
2 


rakter which had 
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educate his nephew, as well as the 


other lad, whom he had in a manner 
— in his own houſe; where he 
ought their morals. would eſcape all 
that dangerof being corrupted, towhich 
they would be unavoidably expoſed in 
any publick ſchool or univerſity. 
ving there fore determined to com · 
mit theſe — — o the tuition of a pri- 
vate tutor, . Thwackum was re- 
commended to him for that office, by 
a very particular friend, of whoſe un- 
derſtanding Mr. Allworthy had a 
great opinion, and in whole integrity 
placed much -confidence. This 
Thwackum was fellow of a college, 
where he had almoſt entirely reſided; 
and had a great reputztion for learn- 
ing, religion, and ſobriety of manners. 
And theſe were doubtleſs. the qualifi- 
cations by which Mr. Allworthy's 


friend had been induced to recommend 


him; though indeed this - friend had 
ſome obligations to Thwackum's fa- 
mily, who were the moſt conſiderable 
perſons in a borough which that gen- 
tleman repreſented in parliament, 
Thwackum, at his firſt arrival, was 
extremely agreeable to Allworthy ; and 
indeed he perfectly anſwered the cha- 
n given of him. 
Vpon longer acquaintance, however, 
and more intimate converſation, this 
worthy, man ſaw infirmities in the tu- 


tor, which he could have wiſhed him to 


have been without; though as thoſe 
ſeemed greatly over-balanced. by his 
75 1 they did not incline 
Mr. Allworthy to part with him; nor 
would they indeed have juſtiſied ſuch 
a proceeding: for the reader is greatly 
miſtaken, if he conceives that Thwack- 
um appeared to Mr. Allworthy in the 
ſame light as he doth to him in this hi- 
ſtory ; and he is as much deceived, if 

e imagines, that the moſt intimate 
acquaintance which he himſelf could 
have had with that divine, would have 
informed him of thoſe things, which 
we, from our inſpiration, are enabled 
to open and diſcover. Of readers who, 
from ſuch conceits as theſe, condemn 
the wiſdom or penetration of Mr. All- 
worthy, I ſhall not ſeruple to fay, 
that they make a very bad and ungrate- 
ful uſe of that knowledge which we 
have communicated to them. 

Theſe apparent errors in the doc- 


| trine of Thwackum ſerved greatly to 
palliate the contrary errors in that of 


Square, which. our good man ng'leſs 
ſaw and condemned. He thought in- 
deed that the different exuherancies f 
theſe gentlemen would correct their 
different imperfections; and that from 
both, eſpecially with his aſſiſtance, the 
two lads would derive ſufficient pre- 
cepts of true religion and virtue. If 
the event ha ed contrary to his ex- 
tions, this poſſibly proceeded from 
ome fault in the plan itſelf; which 
the reader hath my leave to diſcover, 
if he can: for we do not pretend to 
introduce any infallible characters into 
this hiſtory; where we hope nothing 
will be found which hath never yet 
been ſeen in human nature. | 
To return therefore; the reader will 
not, I think, wonder, that the different 
behaviour of the two lads above com- 
memorated produced the different ef- 
fects, of which he hath already ſeen © 
ſome inſtances; and beſides this, there 
was another reaſon for the conduct of 
the philoſopher and the pedagoguer 
but this being matter of great impor- 
tance,. we ſhall reveal it in the next 
chapter. 


HAP vl. 


CONTAINING A BETTER REASON 
STILL FOR THE BEFORE MEN+ 
TIONED OPINIONS, ha 


- 


I is to be known, then, that thoſe 


two learned perſonages, who have 
lately made a conſiderabſe figure on the 
theatre of this hiſtory, had from their 
firſt arrival at Mr. Allworthy's houſe, 
taken ſo great an affection, the one to 
his virtue, the other to his religion, 
that they had meditated the cloſeſt alli - 
ance with him. 5 
For this purpoſe they had caſt their 
eyes on that fair widow, whom, though 
we have not for ſome time made an 
mention of her, the reader, we rol, 
hath not forgot. Mrs. Blifil was in- 
deed the object to which they both 
aſpired. | | 
It may ſeem remarkable, that of 
four perions whom we have comme - 
morated at Mr. Allworthy's houſe, 
three of them ſhould fix their inelina- 
tions on a lady who was never. greatly 
celebrated for her beauty, and who 
was, moreover, now a little deſcended 
into the vale of years; but, in reality, 
friends, and intimate acquain- 
© IR tance, 


— 
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tance, have a kind of naturat propen - 

to particular females at the houſe 

a friend, viz. to his grandmother, 
mother, ſiſter, * aunt, niece, 
and couſin, when t 7 are rich ; and 
to his wife, ſiſter, daughter, niece, 
couſin, miſtreſs, or ſervant-maid, if 
they ſhould be handſome. 

We would not, however, have our 
reader imagine, that perſons of ſuch 
characters as were ſupported by 
Thwackum and Square, would un- 
dertake a matter of this kind, which 
hath been a little cenſured by ſome 
rigid moraliſts, -before they had tho- 
roughly examined it, and confidered 
whether it was (as Shakeſpeare phraſes. 
2 « Stuff o' th' conſcience, or no. 
hwackunt was encouraged to the un- 
dertaking, by reflecting, that to covet 
our neighbour's ſiſter is no where for- 
biden; and he knew it was a rule in 
the conſtruction of alt laws, that — 

4 wm far it ceſſare tacitum. 
44 ch 2 a law · giver 
4 ſets down plainly his whole mean - 
© ing, we are prevented from making 
© him mean what we pleaſe ourſelves. 
As ſome inſtances of women, there- 
fore, are mentiened in'the divine law, 
which forbids us to covet our neigh- 
bour's goods, and that of a ſiſter omit- 
ted, he concluded it to be lawful. 
And as to Square, who was in his per- 
ſop what is called a jolly fellow, or a 
widow's man, he eaſily reconciled his 
choice to the eternal fitneſs of things. 
: Now, as both theſe gentlemen were 
induſtrious in taking every opportu- 
pity of recommending themſelves to 
the widow, they apprehended one cer- 
tain method was, by giving her ſon the 
conſtant preference to the other lad; 
and, as they conceived the kindneſs 
and affection which Mr, Allworth 
ſhewed the latter, muſt be highly diſ- 
rr to her, they doubted not but 
the laying hold on all occaſions to 
degrade and vilify him, would be high- 
ly pleaſing to her; who, as ſhe hated 
the boy, muſt love all thoſe who did 
him any hurt. In this Thwackum 
— 2 * e 3 for _ Square 
could only ſcarity the ad's 
tation, he could flea his Gn a 
indeed, he conſidered every laſh he gave 
him, as a compliment paid to his miſ- 
treſs; ſo that he could, V the utmoſt 
propriety, repeat this old flogging line, 
6 Caftigo te nun quod vdzo fed 


_ quod auen, chaiſe thee not out ö 


© of hatred; but out of love. And 
this, indeed, he had often in his mouth z 
or rather, according to the old phraſe, 
never — applied, at his 
_— 8. ; | a. - 
gentlemen — as - have ſeen 
above, in their opinion co ing the 
two lads; this being, indeed, almoſt” 
the only inſtance of their concurring” 
on any point: for, beſides the diffe- 
rence of their principles, they had both 
long ago ſtrongly ſuſpeRed each other's 
deſign, and hated one another with no 
little degree of inveteracy. '' * 
This mutual animoſity was a good 
deal encreaſed oy their alternate ſue- 
ceſſes: for Mrs. Blifil knew i 
would be at long before imagin 
* or ä ſhe mn for 
wi t caution, 
leſt ſhe ſhould be offended, and ac- 
quaint Mr. Allworthy. But they had 
no reaſon for any ſach fear; ſhe way 
well enough pleaſed with a n, of 
which the intended none ſhould have 
any fruits but herſelf. And the only 
fruits ſhe deſigned for herſelf, were 
flattery and courtſhip z for which pur- 
poſe, ſhe ſoothed them by turns, and 
a long time equally. She was, indeed, 
— . — to favour the parſon's 
principles; but Square's on was 
more agreeable to her eye, for he was 
a comely man; whereas the eee 
did in countenance very 2 emble 
that gentleman, who, in the harlot's 
＋ is ſeen correcting the ladies 
in Bridewell, | : 
Whether Mrs. Blifil had been ſur- 
feited with the ſweets of marriage, or 
diſguſted by it's bitters, or from w 


other cauſe it proceeded, I will not 


determine; but the could never be 
brought to liſten to any ſecond propo- 
ials. However, ſhe at lat converſed 
with Square with ſuch a of in · 
timaey, that malicious tongues | 
to whiſper thin her, to which, as 
= for wt — — the lady, as _ 
were -hi iſagreeable to the 
rule of right on the firnefs of things, 
we will give no credit, and therefore 
ſhall not blot our paper with the 
The pedagogue, tis certain, whipped 
on, without getting a ſtep nearer tu his 
journeys end, 


Indeed, he had committed a great 


error, and that Square difcorered much 
| ſooner 
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ſooner than himſelf. - Mrs. Blifil (as, 
perhaps, the reader may have formerly 
gueſſed) was not over and above pleaſed 
with the behaviour of her huſband ; 


to de honeſt, the abſolutely hated 


dan till his death, at laſt, a little re- 
conciled him to her affections. It will 
not be therefore greatly wondered at, 
if ſhe had not the moſt violent re 

to the offspring ſhe had by him. And, 
in fact, ſhe had ſo little of this regard, 
that in his infancy ſhe ſeldom ſaw her 
ſon, or took any notice of him; and 
hence ſhe acquieſced, after a little te- 
luctance, in all the favours which Mr. 
Allworthy ſhowered on the foundling ; 
whom the good man called his owa 


boy, and in all things put on an en- 


tire equality with Maſter Blifil. The 
acquieſcence in Mrs. Blifil was conſi- 
dered by the neighbours, and by the 
family, as a of her condeſcen- 
ſion to her brother's humour, and ſhe 
was imagined by all others, as well as 
Thwackum Square, to hate the 
foundling in her heart; nay, the more 
civility ſhe ſhewed. him, the more they 
conceived ſhe deteſted him, and the 
ſurer \ ſchemes ſhe was laying for his 
ruin: for as they thought it her inte- 
reſt to hate him, it was very difficult 
far her to. perſuade them ſhe did not. 
Thwackum was the more confirmed 
in his opinion, as ſhe had more than 
once ſlily cauſed him to whip Tom 
Jones, when Mr. Allworthy, who was 
an enemy to this exerciſe, was abroad ; 
whereas ſhe had never given any ſuch 
orders concerning young Blifil. And 
this had likewiſe impoſed upon Square. 
In reality, though ſhe certainly hated 
her own ſon, of which, however mon- 
ſtrous it 85 I am aſſured, ſhe is 
not a ſingular inſtance, ſhe appeared, 
notwithſtanding all her outward com- 
pliance, to be in her heart ſufficiently 
diſpleaſed with all the favour ſhewn 
> Oy Allworthy to the foundling. 
frequently complained of this be- 
bind her brother's back, and very 
ſharply cenſured him for it, both to 
Thwackum and Square; nay, ſhe would 
throw- it in the teeth of Allworth 
himſelf, when a little quarrel, or miſt 
as it is vulgarly called, aroſe between 


them, 
grew up, and 


However, when Tom 
gave tokens. of that gallantry of tem- 
per which greatly recommends men to 
women, this didnctinetion which the 
had diſcovered to him when a child, 


# 
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degrees abated; and at laft ſhe ſo 
evidently demonſtrated her affection to 
him to de much ſtronger than what ſhe. 


bore her own ſon, that it was impoſſ- 
ble to miſtake her any longer. She 


was ſo deſirous of often ſeeing him, 
and diſcovered ſuch ſatisfaction an 

delight in his company, that before he 
was eighteen years old, he was become 
a rival to both Square and Thwackumz 
and what is worſe, the whole country 
began to talk as loudly of her incli- 
nation to- Tom, as they had before 
done of that which ſhe ſhewn to 
Square; on which account the philo- 
ſopher conceived the moſt implacabie 
hatred for our poor hero. | 


CHAP. VIL 


IN WHICH THE AUTHOR HIMSELF 


MAKES HIS APPEARANCE ON THE 
STAGE, p< 


HOUGH Mr. Allworthy was 

not of himſelf haſty to ſee things 
in a diſadvantageous light, and was 
a ſtranger to the public voice, which _ 
ſeldom reaches to a brother or a huf- 
band, though it rings in the ears of 
all the neighbourhood; yet was this 
affeftion of Mrs. Blifil to Tom, and 
the preference which ſhe too viſibly 
gave him to her own ſon, of the ut- 
moſt diſadvantage to that youth. | 

For ſuch was the compaſſion which 
inhabited Mr. Allworthy's mind, that 
nothing but the ſteel of juſtice could 
ever ſubdue it. To be unfortunate in 
any reſpe& was fi:fficient, if there was 
no demerit to counterpoize it, to turn 
the ſcale of that good man's pity, and 
to engage his friendſhip, and his bene- 
faction. 

When, therefore, he plainly faw 
Maſter Blifil was abſolutely deteſted 
(for that he was) by his own mother, 
he began, on that account only, to 
look with an eye of compaſſion upon 
him; and what the effects of compaſ- 
ſion are in good and benevolent minds, 
I need net hers explain to moſt of my 
readers. 

Henceforward, he ſaw every - 
ance of virtue in the youth through the 
magnifying end, and viewed alt his 
faults with the glaſs inverted, fo that 
they became ſcarce 1 And 
this perhaps the amiable temper of 
pity may make commendable; but the 

next 
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vext ſtep the weakneſs of human na- 
ture alone muſt excuſe: for he no 
ſooner perceived that preference which 
Mrs. Blifl gave to Tom, than that 
poor youth (however innocent) begun 
to ſink in his affections as he roſe in 
her's. This, it is true, would of itſelf 
alone never have been able to eradi- 
cate Jones from his boſom; but it 
was greatly injurious to him, and 
pared Mr, Allworthy's mind for 
Pole impreſſions, which afterwards 
uced the mighty events that will 
contained hereafter in this hiſtory ; 
and to which, it muſt be confeſſed, the 
unfortunate lad, by his own wanton- 
neſs, wildneſs, and want of caution, 
too much contributed. 
In recording ſome inſtances of theſe, 
we ſhall, if rightly underſtood, afford 
a very uſeful leſſon to thoſe well-diſ- 
poſed youths, who ſhall hereafter be 
our reade's: for they may here find 
rhat goodneſs of heart, and openneſs 
of temper, though theſe may give them 
great comfort within, and adminiſter 
to an honeſt pride in their own minds, 
will by no means, alas! do their buſi- 
peſs in the world. Prudence and cir- 
cumſpection are neceſſary even to the 
beſt of men. They are indeed, as it 
were, a guard to virtue, without which 
ſhe can never be ſafe. It is not enough, 
that your deſigns, nay, that your actions 
are intrinſically good; you muſt take 
care they ſhall appear ſo. If your in- 
ſide be never ſo beautiful, you muſt 
reſerve a fair outfide alſo. This muſt 
conſtantly looked to, or malice and 
envy will take care to blacken it ſo, 
that the ſagacity and goudneſs of an 
Allworthy will not be able to ſee 
through it, and to diſcern the beauties 
within. Let this, my young readers, 
be your conſtant maxim, That no man 
can be good enough to enable him to 
negle&t the rules of prudence; nor 
will virtue herſe}f look beautiful, un- 
leis ſhe be bedecked with the outward 
ornaments of decency and decorum. 
And this precept, my worthy diſciples, 
if you read with due attention, you 
will, I hope, find ſuſficiently enforced 
by examples in the following pages. 
I aſk pardon for this ſhort appear- 
ance, by way of chorus, on the ct 
It is in reality for my own ſake; that 
while I am diſcovering the rocks on 
which innocence and goodneſs often 
ſplit, I may not be milunderſtood to 


ak 


recommend the very means to my 

rthy readers, by which I intend to 
New them they will be undone, - And 
this, as I could. not prevail on any 
of my actors to ſpeak, I was obliged 
to declare myſelf, + 7 


CHAP, VIII. 
A CHILDISK INCIDENT, IN WHICH, 
HOWEVER, 18 SEEN'A GOOD-NAs. 
TURED DISPOSITION IN ron 


HE reader may remember, that 
Mr. Allworthy gave Tom Jones 
a little horſe, as a kind of ſmart-money 
for the. puniſhment, which be ima- 
gined he had ſuffered innocently. © 
This horſe Tom -kept above half 
a year, and then rode him to a neigh- 
bouring fair, and ſold him. | 


At his return, being queſtioned by 


Thwackum, what he had done with 
the money for which the horſe was 
ſold, he frankly declared he would 
not tell him. b> e biss 

© © hol' ſays Thwackum, you 
6 will not! then I will have it out of 
© your br— h; that being the place 
to which he always applied for infor- 
mation, on every doubtful ocealion. 

Tom was now mounted on the back, 
of a footman, and thing pre- 
pared for execution, When Mr. All- 
worthy entering the room, gave the 
criminal a reprieve, and took him with 
him into another apartment; where 
being alone with Tom, he put the 
ſame queſtion to him which Phwack- 
um had before aſked him. 

Tom anſwered, he coulda duty 


refuſe him nothing; but as for that 


tyrannical raſcal, he would never 
make any other anſwer than with a 
cudgel, with which he hoped ſoon to be 
able to pay him for all his barbarities. 
Mr. Allworthy very ſeverely repri- 
manded the lad, for his indecent and 
diſreſpectful expreſſions concerni 
his maſter z but much more for his 
avowing an intention of revenge; He 
threatened him with the entire loſs of 
his favour, if he ever heard ſuch ano- 
ther word from his mouth; for he 
laid, he would never fu or be- 
friend a reprobate. By theſe and the 
like declarations, he extorted ſome 


compunction from Tom, in Which 
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that, youth was not over ſincere: for 
really meditated ſome return for all 
ſmarting favours he had received 
at the hands of the pedagogue. He 
was, however, brought by Mr. All- 
worthy. to expreſs à concern for bis 
reſentment againſt Thwackum; and 
then the good man, after ſome whole- 
ſome admonition, 
„ which he did, as follows. 


Indeed, my dear Sir, I love and 


© honour you more than all the world: 
© I know the great obligations I have 
to you, and ſhould deteſt myſelf, if 
I thought my heart was capable of 
« ingratitude, Could the little horſe 
£ you gave me ſpeak, I am ſure he 
© could tell you how fond I was of 
« your preſent; for I had more plea- 
« ſure in feeding him, than in riding 
him. Indeed, Sir, it went to my 
© heart to part with him; nor would 
I have ſold him upon any other ac- 
© count in the world than what I did. 
« You yourſelf, Sir, I am convinced, 
© in my caſe, would have done the 
« ſame: for none ever ſo ſenſibly felt 
« the misfortunes of others, What 
« would you feel, dear Sir, if you 
thought yourſelf the occaſion of 
them ?--Indeed, Sir, there never 
* was.any miſery like theirs.— Like 
© whoſe, child?“ ſays Allworthy : 


« what do you mean? —“ Oh, Sir,) 


anſwered Tom, your poor game- 
© keeper, with all his large family, 
© ever ſince your diſcarding him, have 
deen 55 with all the miſeries 
« of cold and hunger. I could not 
* bea? to ſee theſe poor wretches naked 


© and ftarving, and at the ſame time 


© know myſelf to be the occaſion of all 
© their ſufferings, I could not bear 
© it, Sir; upon my ſoul, I could not!" 
[Here the tears ran down his cheeks, 
and he thus proceeded. ] “ It was to 
« ſave them from abſolute deſtruction, 
© I parted with your dear preſent, not- 
« withitanding all the value I had for 
© it, I ſold -b. horſe for them, and 
© they have every farthing of he mo- 
© ney." | 
Mr. Allworthy now ſtood filent 
for ſome moments, and before he 
22 the tears ſtarted from his eyes. 
e at length diſmiſſed Tom with a 
ntle rebuke, adviſing him for the 
uture to apply to him in caſes of diſ- 
treſs, rather than to uſe extraordinary 


means of relieving them himſelf, 


— 


mitted him to 


This affair was afterwards the ſub- 
je& of much debate between Thwack- 
um and Square. Thwackum held, 
that this was flying in Mr. Allworthy's 
face, who had intended to puniſh the 
fellow for his diſobedience. He ſaid, 
9 ſome inſtances, what the world called 
charity, appeared to him, to be ſin 
the wall of the Almighty, which b 
marked ſome particular perſons for. 
deſtruction; and this was in like man- 
ner acting in 3 to Mr. All- 
worthy; concluding, as uſual, with 
a hearty eee e of birch. 

Square argued ſtrongly, on the other 
fide, in oppoſition perhaps to Thwack - 
um, or in compliance with Mr. All- 
worthy, who ſeemed very much to ap- 
pry what Jones had done. As to what 

e urged on this occaſion, - as I'am 
convinced moſt of my readers will be 
much abler advocates for poor Jones, it 
would be impertinent to relate it. In- 
deed it was not difficult to reconcile 
to the rule of right, an action which 
it would have been impoſſible to deduce 
from the rule of awrong, 


* 


GA. . 0 
CONTAINING AN INCIDENT OP A 
MORE HEINOUS KIND, WITH 
THE COMMENTS OF THWACK= 
* SQUARE, 


Ine been obſerved by ſome men 
of much greater reputation for wiſ- 
dom than yo „that misfortunes ſel- 
dom come ſingle. An inſtance of this 
may, I believe, be ſeen in thoſe gen- 
tlemen who have the misfortune ta- 
have any of their rogueries detected: 
for here diſcovery ſeldom ſtops till the 
whole is come out. Thus it happen- 
ed to poor Tom; Who was no ſooner 
pardoned for ſelling the horſe, than be 
was diſcovered to have ſome time be - 
fore ſold a fine bible which Mr. All- 
worthy gave him, the money arifing 
from which fale he had diſpoſed of in 
the ſame manner. This bible Maſter 
Blifil had purchaſed, though he had 
already ſuch another of his own, part- 
ly out of reſpect for the book, and 
partly out of triendſhip to Tom, bei 

unwilling that the bible ſhould be fol 
out of the family at half price. - He 
therefore diſburſed the ſaid half price 
himſelf ; for he was a very prudent 
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lad, _ » careful — * money, 
that he had laid up almoſt e n- 

Which he had — from Mr. 
Allworthy. 

Some le have been noted to be 
able to read in no book but their own. 
On the contrary, from the time when 
Maſter Blifil was firſt poſſeſſed of this 
bible, he never uſed any other. Nay 
he was ſeen reading in it much oftener 
than he had before been in his own. 
Now, as he frequently aſked Thwack- 
um to explain difficult to him, 
that gentleman unfortunately took no- 
tice of Tom's name, which was writ- 
ten in many parts of the book. This 
brovght on an enquiry, which oblig- 
ed Maſter Blifil to diſcover the wh 
matter, . 

Thwackum was reſolved a crime 
of this kind, which he called ſacrilege, 
ſhould not 1 He there - 
fore proceeded immediately to caſti- 
2 and not contented with that, 

acquainted Mr. Allworthy, at 
their next meeting, with this mon- 
ſtrous crime, as it appeared to him; 
inveighing againſt Tom in the moſt 
bitter terms, and likening him to the 
buyers and ſellers who were driven out 
of the temple. | 

Square ſaw this matterin a dif. 
ferent light. He ſaid, he could not 
perceive any higher crime in ſelling 
one book than ſelling another ; that to 
fel] bibles was firitly lawful by all 

Jaws both divine and human, and con- 
ſequently there was no unfitneſs in it. 
He told Thwackum, that his great con- 
tern on this occaſion, brought to his 
mind the ſtory of a very devout wo- 
man, who, ont of pure d to re- 
hgion, ftole Tillotſon's Sermons from 
« lady of her acquaintance. 

This ſtory cauſed a vaſt _ of 
blood to ruſh into the parſon's face, 
which cf itſelf was none of the paleft ; 
and he was going to reply with great 
warmth and anger, had not Mrs. Bli- 
$1, who was preſent at this debate, 
mterpoſed. That lady declared her- 
- felf abſolutely of Mr. Square's fide, 
She argued, indeed, very learnedly in 
ſupport of his opinion; and concluded 
with ſaying, if” Tom had been guilty 


ef any fault, ſhe muſt confeſs her own 
fon appeared to be equally culpable; 
for that ſhe could fee no difference be- 
tween the buyer and the ſeller ; both 
of whom were alike to be driven out of 
the temple, : 


. i\ 


Mrs. Blifl having declared her opb 


nion, put an to the debate, 
Square's triumph would almoſt have 
ſtopped his words, had he needed them; 
and Thwackum, befides that, for rea- 
ſons before mentioned, he durſt not 
venture at diſobliging the lady, was 
almoſt choaked wit * As 
to Mr. Allworthy, he ſaid, finge the 
boy had deen already puniſhed, he 
would not deliver his ſentiments on the 
occaſion ; and whether he was or was 
not angry with the lad, I muſt leave 
to the reader's own conjecture. he 
k _ nan Ah pre an action was 
rought agai ame-keeper by 
8 _ Webern (the gentleman i 
whoſe manor the idge was killed) 
for depredations of the like kind. This 
was a moſt unfortunate circumſtance 
for the fellow, as it not only of itſelf 
threatened his ruin, but actually pre- 
vented Mr. Allworthy from in 
him to his favour : for as that gentle 
man was walking out one evening 
with Maſter Blifil and young Jones, 
the latter ſlily drew him to the habi- 
tation of Black George; where the fa - 
mily of that poor wretch, namely, his 
wife and children, were found in all 
the miſery with which cold, hunger, 
and nakednels, can affect human erea- 
tures : for as to the money they had re- 
ceived from Jones, former debts had 
conſumed almoſt the whole. 
Such a ſcene as this could net fail 
of affecting the heart of Mr. Allwor- 
thy. He immediately gave the mothet 
a couple of guineas, with which he 
bid her clothe her children. The poot 
woman burſt into tears at this good- 
neſs, and while ſhe was thanking him 
could not refrain from expreſſing her 
gona to Tom; who had, the ſaid, 
ong preſerved both her and her's from 
ſtarving. We have not, ſays ſhe 
© had a rer 8 nor have the 
* poor children had a rag to put on 
1 but what his goodneſs hath beſtowed 
© on us.” For indeed, beſides the 
horſe and the bible, Tom had ſueri- 
ficed a night-gown and other things to 
the uſe of this diſtreſſed family. 
On their return home, Tom made 
uſe of all his eloquence to diſplay the 
wretchedneſs of theſe people, and the 
penitence of Black George himſelf ; 
and in this he ſucceeded 2 well, that 
Mr. Allworthy ſaid, he thought the 
man had ſuffered enough for what was 


paſt; that he would forgive him, and 


think 
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the land, and no lefs againſt the ls 


Gink of ſome means of providing for 


him and his family. | 


Jones was ſo delighted with the new, 
_ fold, being unfortunately taken many 


that though it was dark when they re- 


turned home, he could not help going 


back a mile, in a ſhower of rain, to ac- 

uaint the poor woman with the glad 
tidings; but, like other _ divulgers 
of news, heonly brought on himſelt the 
trouble of contradicting it: for the ill- 
fortuneof Black George made uſe of the 
very opportunity of his friend's abſence 
@ overturn all again. 


CHAP. x. 


In WHICH MASTER BLIFIL AND 
JONES APPEAR IN DIFFERENT 
LIGHTS. Cog 


Mx STER Blifl fell very ſhort 
of his companion in the amiable 
quality of mercy; hut he as greatly 
aps him in one of a much higher 
kind, namely, in juſtice: in which he 
followed both the precepts and example 
of Thwackum and Square; for though 
they would both make frequent uſe of 
the word mercy, yet it was plain, that 
in reality $quare held it to be incon- 
ſiſtent with the rule of right; and 
Thwackum was for doing juſtice, and 
leaving mercy to Heaven, The two 

ntlemen did indeed ſomewhat differ 
in opinion concerning the objects of 
this ſublime virtue; by which Thwack- 
um would probably have deſtroyed one 


half of mankind, and Square the other 


half. 

Maſter Blifil, then, though he had 
kept filence in the preſence of Jones, 
yet when he had better conſidered the 
matter, could by no means endure the 
thought of ſuffering his uncle to con- 
fer favours on the 2 He, 
therefore, reſolved immediately to ac- 
quaint him with the fact which we have 
above ſlightly hinted to the readers: 
The truth of which was as follows. 

The game-keeper, about a year af- 
ter he was diſmiſſed from Mr. Allwor- 
thy's ſervice, and before Tom's ſelling 
the horſe, being in want of bread, ei- 
ther to fill his own mouth, or thoſe of 
his family, as he paſſed through a field 
belonging to Mr, Weſtern, eſpied a 
hare fitting in her form. This hare 
he had baſely and barbarouſly knock- 
ed on the head, againſt the laws of 


\ 2 N | 
- 5” 


he higler to whom the hare was 


months after with # quantity of game 


upon him, was obliged: to make his 


peace with the ſquire, by becoming 
evidence againſt ſome poacher. And 


now Black George was pitched upon 


by him, as being a perſon already ob- 
poxious to Mr. Weſtern, and one f 
no good fame in the country. He was, 
beſides, the beſt ſacrifice the higler 
could make, as he bad ſupplied him 
with no game ſinee; and by this means 
the witneſs had an opportunity of 


ſcreening his better cuſtomers: for the 


ſquire, being charmed with the pow- 


er of puniſhing Black George, whom 


a ſingle tranſgreſſion was ſufficient to 
ruin, made no farther enquiry. 

Had this fact been truly laid before 
Mr. Allworthy, it might probably 
have done the game-keeper very little 
miſchief, But there is no zeal blinder 
than that which is inſpired with the 
love of juſtice againſt offenders. Ma- 
ſer Bluht had forgot, the diſtance of 
the time. He varied likewiſe in the 
manner of the fadt; and, by the haſty 
addition of the ſingle letter 8, he con- 
ſiderably altered the 3 far he 
ſaid that George had wired hares. 
Theſe alterations might probably have 
been ſet right, had not Maſter Blifil 
unluckily infiſted. on a promiſe of ſe- 
creſy from Mr. Allworthy, before he 


revealed the matter to him; but, by - 


that means, the poor game- keeper was 
condemned, without having any op- 

tunity to defend himſelf: for as, 
the fact of killing the hare, and of the 
ation brought, were certainly true, 
Mr. Allworthy had no doubt concern- 
ing the reſt. 

Short-lived then was the joy of theſe 
poor people; for Mr. Allworthy the 
next morning declared hehad freſh rea- 
ſon, without aſſigning it, for his an- 
ger, and ſtrictly forbade Tom to men- 
tion George any more; — as for 
his family, he ſaid, he would endea - 
vour to keep them from ſtarving: but 
as to the fellow himſelf, he would 
leave him to the laws, which nothing 
could keep him from breaking. 

Tom could by no means divine what 
had incenſed Mr. Allworthy : for of 
Maſter Blifil he had not the leaft ſu- 
ſpicion. However, as hid friendſhip 
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' was to be tired out by no diſuppoint- 
| ments, he now determined to 4ry ano» 
.ther method of preſerving poor 
game-keeper from ruin. ice of 

* .- Jones was _ pour inti- 


greatly recommended himſelf to that 
gentleman, by leaping over fire-barred 
tes, and by other acts of fportſman- 
ip, that the ſquire had declared Tom 
_ would certainly make a great man, if 
he had but ſuthcient encou t. 


Hie often wiſhed he had himſelf a fon 


with ſuch ; and one day very ſo- 
lemnl at a drinking- bout, 
that Tom ſhould hunt a pack of 


hounds, for-a thouſand ponnds of his 
money, with any huntſman in the 
whole country. 

y ſuch kind of talents, he had fo 
ingratiated himſelf with the ſquire, 
that he was-a moſt welcome gueſt at 
his. table, and a favourite companion 
In, his ſport: every thing which the 
ſquire held moſt dear, to wit, his 
guns, d and horſes, were now as 
much © the command of Jones, as if 
they had been his own. He reſolved 

therefore to make uſe of this favour on 
behalf of his friend Black George, 
whom he hoped to introduce into Mr. 
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Weſtern's family, in the ſame capact- 


curred, will per 


— 


ty in which he had bee ſerved Mr, | 


lworthy, N | 
The reader, if he confiders that this 


fellow was already obnoxjous to Mr. 
Weſtern, and if he confiders farther 
the weighty buſineſs. by which that 
gentleman's diſpleaſure had been in- 
aps condemn. this as 
a fooliſh and deſperate undertaking; 
but if he ſhould not totally condemn 
young Jones on that account, he will 
y_ applaud him for ſtrengthening 
imſelf with all imaginable intereſt on 
ſo 2 an occaſion. 1 * 
or this purpoſe, then, Tom appli 
to Mr. Weſtern's daughter, 3 — 
lady of about ſeventeen years of age, 
whom her father, next after thoſe ne- 


ceſſary implements of ſport juſt before 


mentioned, loved and eſteemed above 
all the world. Now, as ſhe had ſome. 
influence on the ſquire, ſo Tom had 
ſome little influence on her. But this 
being the intended heroine of this 
work, a lady with whom we ourſelves 
are greatly in love, and with whom 
many of our readers will probably be 
in love too before we parts it is by na 
means proper ſhe ſhould make her ap- 
pearance at the end of a book. 


END OF THE THIRD BOOK, 


THE 


and which 
ſole uſe of the 


other hand, we would avoid any re- 
[ſemblance to that kind of ' hiſtory which 
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CONTAINING THE TIME OF A YEAR. 


CH AP. 1. 
CONTAINING FIVE 'PAGES O 
PAPER, | 


$ truth diſtinguiſhes our 
writings from thoſe idle 
romances which are filled 
with monſters, the pro- 
ductions, not of nature, 
but of diſtempered brains ; 
have been therefore recom- 
-mended by an eminent critick to the 
cook : ſo, on the 


a celebrated poet ſeems to think is no 


eſs calculated for the emolument of 
the brewer, as the reading $ſkould 
de always attended with a'taiard of 


' $ooths the ſad ſeries of her ſerious tale. 


For as this ie the liquor of modern 
hiſtorians ; nay, perhaps their mule, if 


we may believe the apuaion of Butler, 


who attributes inſpiration to ale, it 


ought likewiſe to be the potation of 
their readers; ſince every book ought 
to be read with the ſame ſpirit, and in 
the ſame manner, as it is writ. Thus 


the famous author of Hurlothrumbo 


told a learned biſhop, that the reaſon 
his lordſhip could nor taſte the excel- 
lency of his piece, was, that he did not 
read it with a fiddle in his hand; which 
inftrument he himſelf had always had 
in his own, when he compoſed it. 
That our work, therefore, might be 
in no danger of being likened to the 
labours of : theſe hiſtorians, we have 
taken every occaſion of interſperſing 
through the whole, ſundry ſimilies, de- 
ſcriptzons, and other kind of poetical 


-envthelliſhments. "Theſe are, indeed, 


deſigned to ſupply the place of the ſaid 
ale, and to refreſh the mind whenever 


© thoſe lumbers, which in a long work 
are apt to invade the reader as well as 
- the writer, ſhall begin to creep upon 


him. Without interruptions of this 
kind, the beſt narrative of plain mat» 


ter of fa& moſt overpower — 
a but — 
1 watch; 
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atchfuldeſs; which Homer bath aſ- 
eribed to Jove himſelf, can be proof 
againſt a newſpaper of many volumes. 
We ſhall leave to the reader to de- 
termine with what judgment we have 
choſen the ſeveral occaſions for in- 
ſerting theſe ornamental parts of our 
work, Surely it will be allowed that 
none could be more propet than the 
preſent ; where we are about to intro- 
duce a conſiderable character on the 
ſcene; no leſs, indeed, than the he- 
roine of this heroie; hiſtorical, pro- 


ſaic poem. Here, therefore, we have good 


thought proper to re the mind of 
the reader for her — by m_ 
it with every pleaſing image, whic 


we can draw from the face of nature. 


And for this method we plead man 
3838 Firſt, this is an art well 


- tragick 
pare their audience for the reception of 
their principal characters. 

Thus the hero is always introduced 
with a flouriſh of drums and trumpets, 
in order to rouze a martial ſpirit in the 
audience, and to accommodate their 
ears to bombaſt and fuſtian, which Mr. 

Locke's blind man would not have 
groſsly erred in likening to the ſound 
of a trumpet. Again, when lovers 
are coming forth, ſoft muſic often 
conduſts them on the ſtage, either to 
ſooth the audience with all the ſoftneſs 
of the tender ming or to lull and 
prepare them for that gentle ſlumber 
| fo which they will moſt probably be 
compoſed by the enſuing ſcene. 

And not only the poets, but the 

- maſters of theſe poets, the managers 
of play-houſes, ſeem to be in this ſe- 
cret ; for, beſides the aforeſaid kettle- 
drums, &c. which denote = hero's 
approacb, he is generally uſhered on 
the ſtage by a large — half a do- 
zen ſcene-ſhifters ; and how neceſſary 

theſe are imagined to his appearance, 
may be concluded from the — 
theatrical —4 ent 
King Pyrrhus was at dinner at an 
ale -houſe bordering on the theatre, 
when he was ſummoned to go on the 
tage. The hero, being unwilling to 
quit his ſhoulder of mutton, and as 
unwilling to draw on himſelf the in- 
digustion of Mr. Wilks, (bis brother 
manager) for making the | audience 
wait, had bribed thele his harbingers. 
to be out of the way. While Mr, 


of 


w 


own to, and much 8 by, our 
s; who ſeldom fail to pre- 


Wilke therefore was thundering Süt, 


Where are the e ters to walk on 


before Wg Pyrrhus? that mo- 


narch very quietly eat his mutton, and 
the — — impatient, were 
— to entertain themſelves with 
muſic in his abſence. | 
To be plain, I much queſtion whe- 
ther the politician, who hath generally 
'a good noſe, hath not ſcented ont 
ſomewhat of the utility of this oY 
tice. 1 am convinced, that awful ma- 
giſtrate my lord-mayor contracts a 
- qo of 8 2 — 
tends him through the \ 
ſeveral 8 gn 1 his 
* ay, I muſt confeſs, that even 
myſelf, who am not remarkably li- 
Able to be captivated with ſhow, have 
yielded not a little to the impreſſions 
of much preceding ſtate. When I 
have ſeen a man ſtrutting in a p 
ſion, after others whoſe buſineſs was 
only to walk before him, I have con - 
ceived a higher notion of his dignity, 
than I have felt on ſeeing him in a 
common ſituation. But there js one 
inſtance- which comes exactly up to 
my purpoſe... This is.the cuſtom of 
ſending on a baſket-woman, who is 
bo prey we the pomp at a coronation, 
to ſtrew the ſtage with flowers, be- 
fore the great — begin their 
proceſſion. The ancients would cer- 
tainly have: invoked the Godaefs Flora 
for this purpoſe 3 and it would have 
been no difficulty for their prieſts or 


politicians to have perſuaded le 
of the real preſeuce of thedeity, thou 
a plain mortal had a her, and 


performed her office. But we have no 
tuch deſign of impoſing on gut 3 
and therefore thoſe. who object to the 
heatheu theology, may, if they-pleaſe, 
change our goddeſs into the abhove- 
mentioned baſłet · woman. Our in- 
tention, in ſhort, is to introduee out 
. heroine- with the utmoſt ſolemnity in 
our power, with an elevation of ſtile, 


and all other circumſtances proper to 


raiſe 2 yeneration of our reader. In- 
deed. we would, for certain cayfes, ad- 
viſe thoſe of our male readers who 
have any hearts, to read no farther, 
were we not wel aſſured; that bow/gmi- 
able ſoever the picture of our heroine 
will appear, as it is really a copy from 
nature, many of our fair-gouptry*wo + 
men n+ — S —— 
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Female perfection, which our pencil 
will be able to raiſe. 10 
And now, without any farther pre- 
face, we proceed to our next chapter. 
e H AN 
| A SHORT HINT OF WHAT, WB CAN 
vb IN| Tus SUBLIME, AND A 
..' DESCRIPTION OF MISS SOPHIA 
WESTERN, * | | 
' LIVSHED be every ruder breath. 
: May the heathen ruler; bf the 
_ winds confine in iron chains the boiſte - 
rous limbs of noiſy Boreas, and the 


. 15 


ſharp - pointed noſe of bitter - biting Eu- 


rus, thou, ſweet Zephyrus, riſing 
from thy fragrant bed, mount the welt- 
ern ſky, and lead on thoſe delicious 
paler, the charms of which call forth the 
ovely Flora from her chamber, per- 
ſumed with pearly dews ; when on the 
firit of June, her birth-day, the bloom- 
ing maid, in looſe attire, gently trips 
it over the verdant mead, where every 
flower riſes to do her homage, till the 
whole field becomes enamelled, and 
colours contend with ſweets which 
ſhall raviſh ber moſt. 
So charming may ſhe now appear ; 
and you the feather'd choriſters of na- 
ture, whoſe ſweeteſt notes not even 


Handel can excel, tune your melodi- 


ous throats, to celebrate her appear- 
ance, From love proceeds your muſic, 
and to love it returns. Awaken there - 
fore that gentle paſſion in every ſwain : 
for lo] adorned with all the charms 
in which nature can array her bedeck - 
ed with beauty, 2 ſprightlineſs, 
innocence, mode 7 and tenderneſs, 
breathing ſweetneſs from her roſy lips, 
and darting brightneſs from her ipal k- 
ling eyes, the lovely Sophia comes. 
Reader, perhaps thou haſt ſeen the 
ſtatue of the Venus de Medicis. Per- 
| haps too, thou haſt ſeen the gallery of 
| beauties, at Hampton Court. Thou 
mayeſt remember each bright Churchill 
of the galaxy, and all the toaſts of the 
(kit- cat. Or iß their reign was before 
thy times, at leaſt thou haſt ſeen their 
{ daughters, the no'leſs dazzling beau- 
ties of the preſent age j whoſe names, 
mould we here inſert, we apprehend 
they would fill the whole volume. 
No if thou haſt ſeen all theſe, be 
nat afraid of the rude anſwer which 


. have. heard, more ſtill to 


Lord Rocheſter once gave to 2 man 


who had ſeen many things. No. If 
tliou haſt ſeen all theſe without know- 


ing what beauty is, thou haſt no eyes 3 


if without feeling it's power, thou 
haſt no heart. | | 


- Yet is it poſſible, my friend, that 
thou mayeſt have ſeen all theſe without 
being able to form an exact idea of 
Sophia: for ſhe did not exactly ceſem- 
ble any of them. She was moſt like 
the . of Lady W N and, I 

the famous 
Ducheſs of Mazarin: but mot of all, 


ſhe reſembled one whoſe image never _ 


can depart from my breaſt, and whom, 

if thou doſt remember, thou haſt then, 

my friend, an adequate idea of So- 
hia. | 


7 
ut leſt this ſhould not have been thy 


fortune, we will endeavour with our 


- utmoſt {kill to deſcribe this paragon, 


though we axe ſenſible that our higheſt 
abilities are very inadequate to the 


. taſk, 


Sophia then, the only daughter of 
Mr. Weſtern, was a middle-Gzed-wo- 
man; but rather inclining to tall. 


Her ſhape was not only, exact, but ex- 
tremely delicate ; and the nice propor- 


tion of her arms promiſed the trueſt 
ſymmetry in her limbs. Her hair, 


which was black, was ſo luxuriant, 
that it reached her middle, re ſhe 
cut it, to comply with thE*moadern 
faſhion ;- and it was now curled fo 
gracefully in her neck, that few would 
believe it to be her on. If: en 

could find any part of her face-whi 

demanded leſs commendation than the 
reſt, it might poſkbly think her fore- 
head-might have been higher without 
prejudice to her. Her eye-brows were 


full, even, and arched, beyond the 


power of art to imitate. Her black 
eyes had a luſtre in them, which all 
her ſoftneſs could not extinguiſh. Her 
noſe was exactly regular, and her 
mouth, in whftch were two rows of 
ivory, exactly anfwered Sir John Suck- 
ling's deſcription in thoſe lines. 
/ 


Her lips were red, and one was thin, 


« Compar'd to that was next her chin. 
Some bee bad ſtung it newly. 


Her cheeks were of the oval kind; 
and in her right ſhe had a dimple, 
which the leaſt ſmile diſcovered. > Her 


chin had certainly it's ſhare in form- 
wg 
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ing the beauty of her face; but it was 
 Gifficult ro fay it was either large or 
mall, tho ps it was rather 
of the former kind. Her complexion 
"had rather mote of the lil of 


-the roſe; but when exerciſe, or mo- 


- deſty, encreaſed her natural colour, no 

vermilion could equal it. Then one 
might indeed ery aut wich the cele- 
brated Dr. Donne, . J 


— ner pore and eloquent blood 
+ Spoke in her cheeks, and ſodiſtin- 


. © ly wrought, 


' © That one might almoſt ſay her body 


Her neck was long and fi - 
ed ; and here, if I was not afraid of 
offending her delicacy, I might juſtly 

- fay, the higheſt beauties of the famous 
Venus de Medicis were outdone. Here 


_was whiteneſs, which na lilies, ivory, 
nor alabaſter, could match. The fineſt - 


cambrickmight indeed be ſuppoſedfrom 
envy to cover that 'boſom, Which was 


much whiter than itſelf. It was, in- 


deed, | 


4 Niter -ſplendens Pario marmore'purius.” 


© A gloſs ſhining beyond the pureſt 
© brightneſs of — 
| was the outſide of Sophia; 
nor this beautiful frame diſgraced 
by — inhabitant unworthy of it. Her 
mind was every way e to her per- 
ſon ; nay, 1 3 1 
; charms from the former: for when 
me ſmiled, the fweetneſs of her tem- 
per diffuſed that glory over; her coun- 


tenance, which no regularity of fea- 


"tures can give. But as there are no 
perfections of the mind which do not 
diſcover themſelves, in that perfect in- 
timacy, to which we intend'to intro- 


- duce our reader, with this charming 


young creature; fo it is needleſs to 
mention them here: nay, it is a kind 
of tacit affront to our reader's under- 
ſtanding, and may alſo rob him of 
that pleaſure which he will receive in 
forming his own judgment of her 
hy noe | nd” 
t may, however, be proper to ſay, that 
whatever mental — ren ſhe 
: had derived from nature, they were 
ſomewhat improved and cultivated by 
art: for the had been educated under 
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the care of 'un-want; Win was 2 tilly 
of great diſcretion, and was thorough- 
acquainted with the world, having 
lived in her youth about the court, 
whence ſhe had retired ſome years fince 
into the country. By her converſation 
and inftrutions, Sophia was perfe&l 
well-bred, though perhaps ſhe wan 
"a little of that euſe in her behuviour, 
which is to be acquired only by habit, 
and living within what is called the 
polite circle. But this, to ſuy the 
truth, is often too dearly purchaſed ; 
and though it hath 'charms b inen - 
preſfible, that the French, popha 


among other qualities, mean toe 


hey know not 
what it is; yet it's abſenes ic well 
— 7p y innocence ; nor cun 
ſenſe, and a natural gentility, ever 
Land in 0 nne 


o 


this, when 17 declare t 


* 


* H AP. III. : 


"WHEREIN run HISTORY © (GOES 
BACK TO COMMEMORATE A TK1- 
FLING INCIDENT THAT HAPPEN=- 
ED SOME YEARS "SINCE ; "BUT 
WHICH, TRIFLING 486 IT Was, 
HAD SOME FUTURE CONSEQUEN- 
* CES. * * 
| I amiable Sophia was now 
1 her eighteenth , when ſhe'is 
introduced into this hiſtory. 
ther, as hath been ſaid, was fonder of 
her than of any other human creature. 
To her, therefore, Tom Jenty applied 
in order to en her intereſt-on the 
behalf of his friend the game-keeper. 
But before-we to this buſi- 
neſs, a ſhort * ſome 
previous matters ma | gn | 
Fr Thou the different * oa 
Mr. Allworthy, and of Mr. Weſtern, 
did not admit of a "yy intimate cor 
reſpondence, yet they Hved upon what 
is called a decent footing together j b 
which means the young people of 
families had been acquainted from their 
infancy ; and us they were all near of 
*the ſame age, had been frequently 
iplay-mates together.. 


e gaiety of Tom's tomper ſuited 
better with Sophia, an the grave and 
ſober diſpoſition of Maſter BRH. And 


the nce Which the gave the for- 
mer of theſe, would often 125 ſo 


Her ſa- 
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pligfty, that a lad of a more 
have ſhe wn ſome diſpleaſure at it. 
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paſſionate was, at a little diſtance, 
tam than Maſter Blifil was, might. ran to, her affiſtance. 
He was no ſooner 
As he did not, however, outwardly had h ppeneds than 
expreſs any ſuch diſguſt, it would be for a pitifu 


6g-- 


|, malicious raſcal, and then 


an ill office in us to pay a viſit to the immediately ſtripping off his coat, he 
inmoſt receſſes of his mind, as ſome applied himſelf, to climbing the tree. 
ſcandalous people ſearch into the moſt to which. the 1 eſcaped. 

a 


ſearet affairs of their friends, and Tom had 


moſt recovered his little 


often pry into their cloſets and eps nameſake, when the branch, on which 
boards, only to diſcover their poverty it was E and that hung — 
r 


and meanneſs to the world. 


Fanal, 


oke, and the poor lad plum 


However, as perſons who ſuſpe& ober head and ears into the water. 


they have given others cauſe of offence, 


Sophia's concern now changed it's 
are apt to conclude they are offended ; obj 


: and z ſhe apprehended the 


{> Sophia imputed an action of Maſter boy's life vag in danger, the ſcreamed 
Blifil, to his anger, which the ſuperior ten times louder than before; and in- 


ſagacity of 

diere to 

better principle. 
Tom Jones, when 


Thwackum and Square deed-Maſter Blifil himſelf now ſecond- - 
have ariſen from a much ed her with all 


young, had The company, who were fitting in a 


preſented Sophia — 6 little bird, room next the garden, were inſtantly 


which he had taken from the neſt, had alarmed, and came all forth 
as they reached the canal, T 
Of this bird, Sophia, then about the water was luckily pretty 


nurſed up, and taught to ſing. 


om (for 
ſhallow 


thirteen years old, was ſo extremely in that part) arrived ſafely on ſhore, 


fond, that her chief buſineſs was to 


Thwackum fell violently on 


feed and tend it, and her chief plea- Tom, who ſtood dropping and ſhiver- 
ſure to play with it. By theſe means ing before him; when Mr. Allworthy | 


little Tommy, for ſo the bird was call- deſired him to have | 
ed, was become ſo tame, that it would ing to Maſter Blifil, ſaid, Pray, child, 


feed out «f the * 7 it's miſtreſs, 
would upon her finger, and lie 
cond OT en it ſeemed 
almoſt ſenſible of it's own _—_—_— 
though ſhe always kept a ſmall ftring 
about it's leg, por would ever truſt it 
with the liberty of flying away. 


One day, when Mr. Allworthy and 


his whole family, dined at Mr. Weſt- 
ern's, Maſter Blifil, being in the garden 
with little Sophia, and obſerving the 


extreme fondneſs that ſhe ſhewed for 


her little bird, deſired her to truſt it 
for a moment in his hands. Sophia 
preſently complied with the young 
gentleman's requeſt, and after ſome 
revious caution, delivered him her 
ird; of which he was no ſooner in 
poſſeſſion, than he li the ſtring 
from it's leg, and toſſed it into the 
air, 

The fooliſh animal no ſooner per- 
ceived itſelf at liberty, than forgetting 
all the favours it had received from 
Sophia, it flew directly from her, and 


perched on a .bough at fome diſtance. - 


x 


patience, and turu - 


what is the reaſon of all this diſturb» 
ance?" _ 3 . 
Maſter Blifil anſwered, * Indeed, 

uncle, I am very ſorry for what I 

have done; I have been unhappily 

the qccafion of it all. 1 had Mis 

Sophia's bird in my hand, and think- 

ing the poor creature languiſhed for 

liberty, I own, I could not forbear 
giving it what it deſired: for I al- 
ways thought there was ſomething . 
very cruel in confining any thing. . 
It ſeemed to me againſt the law of 
nature, by which every thing hath. 
a right to liberty 3. nay, it is. even 

unchrittian; for it is not doing what 
we wguld be done by: but if I had 
imagined Miſs Sophia would have 

been ſo much concerned at it, I am. 
ſure I would never have done it; 
nay, if I had known what wou 


have happened to the bird itſelf: 


aſter Jones, who climbed 
up that tree after it, fell into the. 
water, the bird took a ſecond flight, 
and preſently a naſty hawk carried it. 


for when 


Sophia, ſeeing her hird gone, ſeream- away.“ . 


'% 
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ed out ſo loud, that Tom Jones, who Poor Sophia, wann 


informed of what. . 
curſed Blifl 


vociferation in his 
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her little Tommy's fate, (for her con- 
cern for Jones had prevented her per- 
it When it happened) ſhed a 
ſhower of tears. Theſe Mr. Allwor- 
thy endeavoured to aſſuage, promiſing 
her a much finer bird; but ſhe declared 
ſhe would never have another: Her 
father chid her for crying ſo for a fool- 
iſh bird z but could not help telling 


yours Blifil, if he was a ſon of his, 


is backſide ſhould be well flea'd. 

Sophia now returned to her cham- 
ber: the two young gentlemen were 
ſent home, and the reſt of the com- 


pany returned to their üttle; where a 


converſation enſued on the ſubje& of 
the bird, ſo curious, that we think it 
deſerves a chapter by itſelf. 


CHAP. IV. 


CONTAINING SUCH VERY DEFPAND 


GRAVE MATTERS, THAT SOME 
READERS, PERHAPS, MAY NOT 
_ RELISH ir. Ae fe 


UARE had no ſooner lighted 

Ks pipe; than addreffing himſelf 
to Allworthy, he thus began: Sir, 
I cannot help congratulating you on 


0 you nephew; who, at an age when 
9 


ew lads have any ideas but of ſen- 
© fible objects, is arrived at a capacity 


© of Minguiſhing right from wrong. . 
n 


« To confine any thing, ſeems to me 
© againſt the Jaw of nature, by which 
i every thing hath a right to liberty.“ 


© Fhefe were his words; and the im- 


« preſſion they have made on me is 
never to be eradicated. Can any 
„man have a higher notion of the 
rule of right, and the eternal fitneſs 
of things? I cannot help promiſing 
* myſelf, from ſuch a dawn, that the 

meridian of this youth will be equal 
© to that of either the elder or the 


4 nm Brutus. 
: e Thwackum haſtily interrupted, 


Jowing the reſt witk great eagerngſs, 
anſwered, * From another expreſſion 
© he made uſe of, I hope he will re- 
« ſemble much better men. 
of nature is a jargon of words, 
* which means nothing. 
of any ſuch law, nor of any right 
© which can be derived from it. T 

* do as we would be done by, is in- 


* derd a chriſtian motive, as the boy 
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vell expreſſed himſelf, a 
© to find my inttructions 


of your laws of nature. 


to breed them up to the 


' openly, that if he was pow filent, he 
muſt ſubmit to have his judgment cen- 


The law. 
I know not 


a their deſerts. 


”"_ 
a 


ve borne 
ſuch good fruit. | 
ef vanity was a thin 
Square, I might indulge ſome on tt 

« ſame occaſion; for, whence he can 
© only have learnt his notions of right 
or wrong, I think is pretty apparent: 


an glad 


10 
* 


fit,” ſays. 


I there be no law of nature, there 


is no right nor wrong.“ ; 
© How!" ſays the parſon, © do you 


„then baniſh revelation ?' Am T'talk- 


ing with a deift or an atheiſt ?* 


Drink about, fays Weſtern ; * p 


J don't 


© know what you mean, either of you, 


© by right and wrong. To take away 
« my girl's bird, was wrong in my 
© opinion; and my neighbour Allwor- 


'© thy may do as he pleaſes; but to 


«© encourage boys in ſuch practices, is 

lows.” 
Allworthy anſwered, that he was 

ſorry for what his nephew had done; 


| but could not conſent to puniſh him, 


as he acted rather from a 

than unworthy motive, He ſaid, 
if the boy had ſtolen the bird, none 
would have been more to vote 
for à ſevere chaſtiſement than him- 


ſelf; but it was plain that was not 


his defign: and, indeed, it was as 
apparent to him, that he could have 


no other view but what he himſelf had 
confeſſed. (For as to that malicious 
purpoſe which Sophia ſuſpected, it ne- 


ver once entered into the head of Mr. 
Allworthy.) He, at length, concluded 


with again blaming the action as in- 


' conſiderate, and which, he ſaid, was 
only pardonable in a child. 


Square had delivered his opinion ſo 


ſured. He ſaid, therefore, with ſome 
warmth, that Mr. Allworthy bad too 
much reſpect to the dirty conſidera- 


tion of property; that in paſſing our 
judgments on great and mighty actions, 
and ſpilling ſome of his wine, and ſwal- 


all private regards ſhould belaid aſide: 


for by.adhering to thoſe narrow rules, 


the younger Brutus had been con- 
demned of ingratitude, and the elder 
of parricide. af ie 
And if they had been hanged, too, 
«© for thoſe crimes,” cried Thwackum, 
0 would have had no more than 
couple of heatheniſh 
© villains! Heaven be praiſed, we have 
© ao .Brutus's now>a-days, I 2. 
6 . 


* 


neee 2x 
* - * — 
k : 


* 


* Mr. Square, you would deſiſt from 
* filling the minds of my pupils with 
© ſuch antichriftian ſtuff : for the con- 
« ſequence muſt be) while they are un- 
by der my care, it's being well ſcourged 
© ont of them in. There is your 
« diſciple Tom almoſt ſpoiled already. 


„I overheard him the other day diſ- 
© puting with Maſter Blifil, that there 


was no merit in faith without works. 
LS _ ee Hy 170 tenets, 
© and 1 ſuppoſe he | you," 
Don't accuſe me ecke him, 
* Square, * Who taught him to 
« 


augh at whatever is virtuous and 


© decent, and fit and right in the na- 
© ture of things? He is your own 
©* ſcholar, and I diſclaim hip. No, 


© no, Maſter Blifil is my boy : young 
nas he is, that lad's notions of mo 
rectitude I defy you ever to eradicate.” 


Thwackum put on a contemptuous 
ſneer at this, and replied, © Aye, aye, 
© I will venture him with you. He is 
© too well grounded for all our phi- 
© loſophical cant to hurt. No, no, I 


_ © have taken care to inſtil ſuch prin- 


© ciples into him 
And 1 have inſtilled 1 into 


© him too, cries Square. What but 


© the ſublime idea of virtue could in- 


© ſpire a human mind with the gene- 
t rous thought of giving liberty! And 


© T repeat to you again, if it was a fit 
© things be proud, I might claim the 
— infufed that idea. 


© honour of 
And if pride was not forbidden,“ 
faid Thwackum, * T might boaſt of 
© having taught him that duty which 
© he himſelf aſſigned as his motive.“ 
© $0, between you Both,” ſays the 
ſquire, the young gentleman hath 
© been taught to rob my daughter of 
© her bird. I find I muſt take care of 
© mypartridge-mew. I ſhall have ſome 
© virtuous, religious man, or other, ſet 
© all my partridges at liberty. Then 
Napping a gentleman of the law, who 
was preſent, on the back, he cried 
out, What ſay you to this, Mr. 
© Counſellor ? Is not this againſt la? 
The lawyer, with great gravity, de- 
m_ — as fo _ . 
© If the caſe be put of a partridge, 
© there can be no doubt but an Mon 
« would lie: for though this be feræ 
nature, yet being reclaimed, pro- 
- "uu veſts; but being the caſe of a 
* inging bird, though reclaimed, as 
i i a thing of baſe nature, it muſt 
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© be conſidered as nullius in bois, In 
© this caſe, therefore, I conceive the- 
Y n 22 and 1 
fou iſad vi bringing 

© ſuch action. ß 
Well,“ ſays the ſquire, if it be 


'© xullas bonus, let us drink about, and 


* talk a little of the ſtate of the na- 
© tion, or ſome ſuch diſcourſe that we 
© all underſtand; for I am ſure I don't 


t underſtand 1 word of this. It ma 


© be learning and ſenſe for aught 

© know z but you ſhall never perfuade 
© me into it. Pox! you bave neither 
© of you mentioned a word of that 
© poor lad who deſerves to be com- 
© mended. To venture breaking his 


neck to oblige my girl, was a gene- 
'© rous ſpirited action: I have fl 


© enough to ſee that. Dn me, here's 
Tom's health, I ſhall love the boy 
© for it the longeſt day I have to live. 

Thus was the debate interrupted z 


but it would probably have been ſoon 


reſumed, had not Mr. Allworthy pre- 
ſently called for his coach, and carried 
off the two combatants. | * 

Such was the concluſion of this ad- 
venture of the bird, and of the dia- 
logue occafioned by it, which we could 
not help recounting to our reader, 


| — it happened ſome years before 


that ſtage, orperiod of time, at which 
our hiſtory is now arrived, 


CHAP. v. 


CONTAINING MATTER ACCOMMOs 
DATED TO EVERY TASTE. 


© DARPA leves capiunt animos;"— 
2 Small things a ect light minds; 
was the ſentiment of a great maſtet of 
the paſſion of love. And certain it is, 
that from this day Sophia began to 


have ſome little kindneſs for Tom 


Jones, and no little 'averſion for his 
companion. 
Many accidents from time to time 
improved both theſe paſſions in her 
breaſt; which, without our recount= 
ing, the reader 'may well conclude, 
from what we have before hinted of 
the different tempers of theſe lads, ang 
how much the one ſuited with her 
inclinations more than the other 
ſay the truth, Sophia, when very young, 


" diſcerned that Tom, — an idle, 


Was no- 


thoughtleſs, rattling ra 
— K. body's 


4 
. * 
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t ydu think be is @ boy of 4 
"Maſter Blifl, though a prudent, diſ- noble ſpirit ? wy ; 
This young lady was now returned 


1 


9 of ours. was 
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body's enemy but his on; and that Don't you 


creet, ſober, young gentleman, was, 
at the ſame time, ſtrongly attached to to her father; who gave her the com- 
the intereſt only of one ſingle perſon; mand of his houſe, and placed her at 
und who that ſingle perſon was, the the upper end of his table, where Tom 
reader will be able to divine without (who from his great love of hunting 
| was become a great favourite of the 

heſe two charaGters are not always ſquire) often dined. Young men of 
received in the world with the different open, generous diſpoſitions, ate natu- 
regard which ſeems ſeverally due to rally inclined to gallantry z which, if 
either; and which one would imagine they have good underſtandings, . as 
mankind, from ſelf-intereſt, ſhould was in reality Tom's caſe, exerts itſelf 
thew towards them. But perhaps there in an obliging, complaiſant behaviour 
may be a political reaſon for it: in to all women in general. This greatly 
finding one of a truly benevolent diſ- Wt nt Tom from the boiſterous 
poſition, men may very reaſonably ſup- brutality of mere country-ſquires on 
ofe they have found a treaſure, and the one hand, and from the ſolemn, 
23pm of keeping it, like all other and ſomewhat ſullen, deportment of 
good things, to themſelves. Hence Maſter Blifil, on the other: and he 
they may imagine, that to trumpet began now, at twenty, to have the 


would, in the vulgar phraſe, be cryin 

roaſt meat; and calling in partakers o 
what they intend to app 9 ſolely to 
their own uſe.. If this reaſon doth not 
 fatisfy the reader, I know no other 
means of accounting for the little re- 
ſpe& which I have commonly ſeen paid 
to a character which really doth great 
honour to human nature, and is pro- 
duttive of the higheſt good to ſociety. 
But it was otherwiſe with Sophia. 
She honoured Tom Jones, and ſcorned 
Maſter Blifil, almoſt as foon as ſhe 
knew the meaning of thoſe two words. 
Sophia had been, abſent upwards of 
three years with her aunt; during all 


of theſe young gentlemen. She dined, 


however, once, together with her aunt, 


at Mr. Aliworthy's. This was a few 
days after the adventure of the par- 
tridge, before commemorated. Sophia 
heard the whole ſtory at table, 4 
ſhe ſaid nothing; nor indeed could her 


” aunt get many words from her as ſhe but ſo far was the good 


returned home: but the maid, when un- 
dreſſing her, happening to ſay, Well, 


.«< Miſs, I 1 0 e you have ſeen young 
| 


© Maſter Blifil to-day ;* ſhe anſwered 
with much paſſion, I hate the name 
© of Maſter Blifil, as I do whatevef is 


- © baſe and treacherous; and-I wonder 
5 Mr. Allworthy would ſuffer that old 
* barbarous ſchoolmaſter to puniſh a 


poor boy ſo cruelly, for what was 


only the effect of his good - nature. 


She then recounted the ſtory to her 


. maid, and concluded with ſaying 


to any other. 
beauty, fortune, ſenſe, and amiable 


forth the praiſes of ſuch a perſon, name of a pretty fellow, among all 


the women in the neighbourhood, _ 
Tom behaved to Sophia with no 
particularity, unleſs, perhaps, by ſhew- 
ing her a higher reſpect than he paid 
This diſtinction her 


3 ſeemed to demand; but as 
to de 

none: 
ſuffer the reader to condemn 


or which we ſhall at preſent 
im of 


ſtupidity; but perhaps we ſhall. be 


able indifferently well to account for 
it hereafter, 1 5 A 
Sophia, with the higheſt degree 6 
Innocence and Sade has a remark- 
able ſprightlineſs in her temper. This 


which time ſhe had ſeldom ſeen either was ſo greatly encreaſed whenever ſhe 


was in company with Tom, that, had 
he not heen very young and thought- 
leſs, he muſt have obſerved it ; or had 
not Mr, Weſtern's thoughts been ge- 
nerally either in the field, the ſtable, 
or the dog-kennel, it might have, per · 
haps, created ſome — in him: 
entleman 
from entertaining any ſuch ſuſpicions, 
that he gave Tom every opportunity 
with his daughter which any lover 
could have wied. And theſe Tom 
innocently improved to better advan- 
tage, by following only the dictates 
of his natural gallantry and good- 
nature, than he might, perhaps, have 
done, had he had the deepeſt defigns 
on the young lady. 

But, indeed, it can occaſion little 
wonder, that this. matter, eſcaped the 


obſervation of others, ſince Soplua 
nenn i 


2 her perſon, he bad 
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Lerſelf never remarked itz and her heart © And now, Mr. Jones, I muſt aſk a 
was irretrievably loſt, before ſhe ſu- you a favour." | | 


Ijected it was in danger- + © A favour, Madam “ eries Tom; 
Matters were in this ſituation, when * if you knew the pleaſure you have 


Tom, one afternogn, finding Sophia * given me in the hopes of 1 


1 W 


* — 


„ 


d 5 8 


alone, began, after a ſhort apology, 
with a very ſerious face, to acquaint 
her that he had a favour to aſk of her, 
which he hoped her goodneſs would 
com ly with, 
hough neither the young man's 
behaviour, nor indeed his manner of 
opening this buſineſs, were ſuch as 
could give her any juſt cauſe of ſu- 
ſpecting he intended to make love to 
ber; yet whether nature whiſpered 
ſomething into her ear, or from what 
cauſe it aroſe, I will not determine ; 
certain it is, ſome idea of that kind 
muſt have intruded itſelf ; for her co- 
leur forfook her cheeks, her limbs 
trembled, and her tongue would have 
faultered, had Tom ſtopped for an 
anſwer : but he ſoon relieved her from 
her perplexity, by proceeding to in- 
form her of his requeſt, which was to 
ſolicit her intereſt on behalf of the 
me-keeper, whoſe own ruin, and 
az of a large family, muſt be, he 
ſajd, the conlequence of Mr. Wett- 
exn's purſuing his action againſt him, 
Sophia prelently recovered her con- 


fyſon, and with a ſmile full of ſweet- 


nels ſaid, Is this the mighty favour 
« you aſked with ſo much gravity? I 


« will do it with all my heart. I real- 


© ly 5 poor fellow, and no longer 
ago than yeſterday ſent a ſmall mat - 
© ter to his wife.“ This ſmall matter 
was one of her ns, ſome linen, 
and ten ſhillings in money, of whi 


© a command from you, you wou 
© think by mentioning it you muſt 
© confer the greateſt favour on me; 
© for, by this dear hand, I would facri- 

© fice my life to oblige you—. 
He then ſnatched her hand, and ea- 
perly kiſſed it, which was the firſt time 
is lips had ever touched her, The 
blood, which before had forſaken her 
cheeks, now made her ſufficient amends, 
by ruſhing all over her tace and neck 


with ſuch violence, that they became 


all of a ſcarlet colour. She now firſt 


felt a ſenſation to which ſhe had been 


before a ranger, and which, when 
ſhe had leiſure to reflect on it, began 


to acquaint her with ſome ſecrets, which 
the reader, if he does not already guels 


them, will know in due time. 

Sophia, as ſoon as ſhe could ſpeak, 
(which was not inſtantly) informed 
him, that the favour ſhe had to defire 
of him, was not to lead her father 
through ſo many dangers in hunting; 
for that, from what ſhe had heard, 
ſhe was. terribly frightened every time 
they went out together, and expected 
ſome day or other to ſee her father 
he dime with broken limbs. She 
therefore begged him, for her ſake, to 
be more cautious; and, as he well 
knew Mr. Weſtern would follow him, 
not to ride fo madly, nor to take thoſe 
dangerous leaps for the future. 
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Tom a {yp were to obey her 


commands; and, after thanking het 


Tom had heard, and it had, in * ge her kind compliance with his re- 


ty, put this ſolicitation into his hea 
Our youth, now gmboldened with 
his ſucceſs, reſol ved to puth the matter 
further ; and ventured even to beg her 
recommendation of him to her father's 
ſervice ; proteſting that he thought him 
one of, the honeſteſt fellows in the 
country, and extremely well qualified 
for the place of a game-keeper, which 
Wang then happened to be vacant. 


ia anſwered: * Well, I will 


« vodertake this too; but I cannot 
* promiſe you as much ſucceſs as in 
* the former part, which I aſſure you 
* I will not-quit my father without 
* obtaining. However, I will do what 
I can for the poor fellow ; for I ſin- 
* cerely look upon him and his fa- 


* mily as objects of great compaſſion, He never reliſhed ny muſick but what 
| a 0 . 2 


queſt, took his leave, and departed, 
highly charmed with his ſucceſs. _ 
oor Sophia was charmed too; but 
in a very different way. Her ſenſa- 
tions, however, the reader's heart (if 
he or ſhe have any) will better repre- 
ſent than I can, if I had as many 
mouths ag ever poet wiſhed tor; to eat, 
I ſuppoſe, thoſt many dainties with 
which he was ſo plentifully provided. 
It was Mr. Weſtern's cuſtom every 
afternoon, as ſoon as he was drunk, 
to hear his daughter play on the harp- 
ſichord; for he was a great lover of 
muſick, and perhaps, had he lived in 
town, * have paſſed for a con- 
noiſſeur, for he always excepted againſt 
the fineſt compoſitions of Mr. Handel. 


was 
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George h 
kind af a fellow. Blifil therefore re- 


1 airy; and indeed his moſt 
vourite tunes were, Old Sir Simon the 
King St. George he was for England; 
Bobbing Joan; and ſome others. 

His daughter, though ſhe was a 
perſect miltreſs of muſick, and would 
never willingly have played any but 
Handel's, was ſo devoted to her fa- 
ther's pleaſure, that ſhe learnt all thoſe 
tunes to oblige him. However, ſhe 
would now and then endeavour to lead 
him into her own taſte, and when he 


required the repetition of his -balldds, 


would anſwer with-a * Nay, dear Sir, 
and would often beg bim to ſuffer her 
to play ſomething elſe, | ' 
his evening, however, when the 
ntleman was retired from his bottle, 
he played all his favourites three times 


over, without any ſolicitation. This 


ſo pleaſed the good ſquire, that he 
ſtarted from his couch, gave his daugh- 
ter a kiſs, and ſwore her hand was 
greatly improved, She took this, op- 


2 to execute her iſe to 
om; in which ſhe ſucceeded ſo. well, 
that the ſquire declared, if ſhe would 
| give him other bout of Old Sir Simon, 

e would give the game-keeper his de- 
putation the next morning. Sir Simon 
was played again-and again, till the 
charms of the muſick ſoothed Mr, Weſt- 
ern to ſl In the morning Sophia 
did not fail to remind him of his en- 
gagement; and his attorney was im- 


mediately ſent for, and ordered to ſtop 


any farther proceedings in the action, 
and to make out the deputation. 
Tom's ſucceſs in'this affair ſoon be- 
gan to ring over the cpuntry, and va- 
rious were the cenſures paſſed upon it; 


ſome greatly applauding it, as an act 


of nature; others ſneering, and 
foying, No wonder that one idle fel- 
ow ſhould love another.” Young 
Blifil was 'greatly enraged at it. He 
had long hated Black George in the 
ſame proportion as Jones delighted in 
him; not from any offence Which he 
had ever received, but from his great 
love ape and virtue: for Black 

the reputation. of a looſe 


preſented this as flying in Mr. Allwor- 
thy's face; and declared with great 
concern, that it was impoſſible to find 


ſuch a wretch. 
Thwackum and Square likewiſe ſun 
to the ſame tune ĩ they were 25 (ale 


% 


any other motive for doing good to 
* uf * ſatis 
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for he now GE the 
twenty, was really a fine young fellow 
and that lady, by her encouragements 
to him, ſeemed daily more and more. 


to think him ſo. 

Allworthy was not, however, moved 
_ their malice. "fr —— him- 
elf very well ſatisfied with w eber 
had x He ſaid, the perſeverance 
and integrity of his - friendſhip was 
highly commendable z and he wi 
he could ſee more frequent inſtan 
of that virtue. WIRES NW tg 

But Fortune, whe ſeldom greatly 
reliſhes ſuch ſparks as my friend Tom, 
perhaps becauſe they do not pay more 
ardent addreſſes to her, gave now a 
very different turn to all his actions, 
! ſhewed them to Mr. Allworthy. in 
a light far leſs agreeable than that 


gentleman's goodneſs kad hitherto ſeen, 


CHAP, . 


AN APOLOGY. FOR THE INSENSIBI- 
LITY OF MR. JONES TO ALL THE 
CHARMS OF THE LOVELY SOPHIAS 
IN WHICH POSSIBLY WE MAY, 
IN A CONSIDERABLE DEGREE, 
LOWER HIS CHARACTER AN THE: 
ESTIMATION OF THOSE MEN OF 
WIT AND GALLANTRY, WHO Ar- 


PROVE THE HEROES IN MOST or ; 


OUR MODERN COMEDIES, 


HERE are two ſorts of people, 
who, I am afraid, 'have already 
canceived ſome contempt for my hero, 
on account of his behaviour to Sophia. 
The former of a will blame — 

rudence in neglecting an opportuni 
2 poſſeſs himſelf of Mr. Weſtern's 
fortune; and the latter will no leſs 
deſpiſe him for his backwardneſs to ſo 
fine a girl, who ſeemed ready to fly 
into his arms, if he would open them 
to — Wot Ke a 

Now, though I ſhall not, 
be able abfolutely to acquit him of his 
ther of theſe charges; (for want of 
prudence admits of no excuſe; and 


what I ſhall produce againſt the latter 


— will, I apprehend, be ſcarce 
actory) yet as evidence may ſome- 
times be offered in mitigation, I ſhall 
ſet forth the plain matter of fact, — 
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Mr. Jones had fomenbat about him, 


ich, though I think writers are not 
roughly agreed in it's name, doth 
certainly inhabit ſome human breaſts; 
whoſe uſe is not ſo properly to diſtin- 
iſh right from wrong, as-to prompt 
and incite them to the former, and to 
— withold theni from 
tter. ö 
This ſomewhat may be indeed 
ſembled to the famous trunk · maker in 
the play - houſe ; for whenever the per · 
ſon who is poſſeſſed of it, doth what 
is right, no raviſhed or friendly ſpec- 
tator is ſo eager, or ſo loud in his ap- 
plauſe; on the contrary, when he doth 
wrongy no critick is ſo apt to hiſs and 
. him. s 


/ ' 


* . 


py I mean, as well as one more fami- 
iar to the preſent age; it may be con- 
ſidered as fitting on it's throne in 
the mind, like the Lord High Chancel- 
lor of this Kingdom in his court; where 
it preſides, governs, dire&s, judges, 
—— and condemns, according to 
erit and juſtice; with a knowledge 
which nothing eſcapes, a penetration 
which nothing can deceive, and an 
inen which nothing can corrupt. 
his active principle may perhaps 
be ſaid to conſtitute the moſt eſſential 
barrier between us and our neighbours 
1 brutes; for if there be ſome in the 
uman ſhape, who are not under any 
ſuch dominion, I chuſe rather to con- 
ſider them as deſerters from us to our 
neighbours 3 among whom they will 
have the fate of deſerters, and not be 
placed in the firſt rank. 
' Our hero, whether he derivedit from 
Thwackum or $quare, I will not de- 
termine, Was very ſtrongly under the 
2 of this principle j for though 
ie did not always act rightly, yet he 
never did otherwiſe without feeling and 
ſuffering for it. It was this which 
taught him, that to repay the civilities 
and little friendſhips of hoſpitality by 
robbing the houſe where you have re- 
ceived them, is to be the baſeſt and 
meaneſt of thieves. He did not think 


, the baſeneſs of this offence leſſened 


by the 14 of the injury commit - 
ted; on the contrary, if to ſteal ano- 
death and in- 
famy, it ſeemed to him difficult to aſ- 
zan a puniſument adequate to the roh · 
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eave the whole to the reader's deter- 


the have thought otherwiſe ; but give me 


o give a higher idea of the princi- 


vanced in 


+"; 


bing a man of his whole fortune, and 

of his child e bargain. ay 
This principle therefore preven 

him abate thenghe of making his 

fortune by ſuch means ; (for this, 2 

I have ſaid, is an active principle, — 

doth not content itſelf with knowl 

or belief only.] Had he been greatly 

enamoured of ia, he poſſibly might 


leave to ſay, there is great di ca 
between running away with a man's 
daughter from the motive of love, and 
N ſame thing from the motive 
of theft. . 1 ; 


Now, though this ye gentlemany 


was not inſenhible of the charms of 8o- 
phia, thaugh he greatly liked her beau—- 


ty, and eſteemed all her other qualifi- 
cations, ſhe had made, however, no 


deep impreſſion on his heart: for which, 


as it renders him liable'to thecharge of 
ſtupidity, or at leaſt of want of taſte, 
we ſhall now proceed to account. 

The truth then is, his heart was in 
the poſſeſſion of another woman. Here 
I queſtion not, but the reader will be 
ſurprized at our Jong taciturnity as ta 
this matter; and at no leſs loſs to 
divine who this woman was ; fince we 
have hitherto not dropt a hint of any 
one likely to be a rival to Sophia : for 
as to Mrs. Blifil, though we have been 
obliged to mention ſome ſuſpicions of 
her affection for Tom, we have not 


| hitherto given the leaſt latitude for ima · 


gining that he had any for her; and, 
indeed, I am ſorry to ſay it, but the 
youth of both ſexes are too apt to be 
deficient in their gratitude, for that 
rd with which perſons more ad- 
ears are imes ſo kind 
to honour them. 
That the reader may be no longer 


in ſuſpenſe, he will be pleafed to re- 


member, that we have often mention - 
ed the family of George Seagrim, 
(commonly called Black George the 
3 which conſiſted at pre- 
ent of a wife and ſive children. 
The ſecond of theſe children was a 
daughter, whoſe name was Molly, 
and who was eſteemed one of the hand- 
ſomeſt girls in the whole country. 
Congreve well ſays, There is in 
© true 


or rags hide this ſomething from thoſe 
ſouls which are not of the vulgar ſtamp: 


Ihe beauty of this girl made, how 
1 cer, 


* 


uty ſomething which vulgar 
© ſouls cannot admire; ſo can no dirt 


* 


* 
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ever, no impreſſion on Tom, till ſhe 

rew towards the age of ſixteen, when 

om, who was near three years older, 

began firſt to eaſt the eyes of affection 
D 


her. And this affection he 


had fixed on the girl long before he 
could bring himſelf to attempt the poſ- 
ſeſſion of her perſon: for though his 
conſtitution urged him greatly to this, 
his principles no leſs forcibly reftrain- 
ed him. To debauch a young woman, 


however low her condition was, ap- 


peared to him a very heinous crime z 
and the good. will he bore the father, 
with the compaſſion he had for bis fa- 

ily, very ſtrongly corroborated all 
ock ſober reflections; ſo that he once 
reſolved to get the better of his inclina-. 


tions, and he actually abſtained three 


whole months without ever going to 
$eagrim's houſe, or ſeeing his daughter. 

ow, though Molly was, as we 
have ſaid, generally thought a very 


fine girl, and in reality the, was ſo; 


yet her beauty was not of the moſt 

amiable kind. It had indeed very lit- 

tle of feminine in. it, and would have 
become a man at leaſt as well as a wo- 
man; for, to ſay the truth, youth and 

- Korid health had a very conſiderable 
- ſhare in the compoſition. 

Nor was her mind more effeminate 
than her perſon. As this was tall and 
robuſt, ſo was that bold and forward. 
So little had ſhe of modeſty, that Jones 
had more regard for her virtue than 


me herſelf. And as moſt probably 


ſhe liked Tom as well as he liked her; 
ſo when ſhe perceived his backward - 
neſs, ſhe herſelf grew proportionably 
forward; and when he ſaw he had 
- entirely deſerted the houſe, the found 
means of throwing herſelf in his way, 
and behaved in ſuch a manner, that 
the youth muſt have had very much or 
very little of the hero, if her endea- 
vours had proved unſucceſsful. In a 
word, the ſoon triamphed over all the 
virtuous reſolutions of Jones: for 
though ſhe behaved at laſt with all de- 
cent reluctance, yet I rather chuſe to 
attribute the triumph to her; ſince, 
in fact, it was her deſign which ſuc- 
ceeded. | 

In the conduct of this matter, Mol- 
ly fo well played her part, that Jones 
attributed the conqueſt entirely to him- 
telt, and conſidered the young woman 
as one who had yielded to the violent 
attacks oi his pation, He likewite 
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imputed her yielding to the ungovern · 
able force of her love towards him 
and this the reader will allow to have 


been a very natural and probable ſup- 


poſition, as we have more than onee 
mentioned the uncommon comelineſs 
of his perſon : and, indeed, he was one 
of the handſomeſt young fellows in 
the world, 04 
As there are ſome minds, whoſe af- 
fections, like Maſter Blifil's, are ſolely 
placed on one ſingle perſon, whoſe1n- 


tereſt and indulgence alone they con- 


ſider, on every occaſion; regarding 
the good and ill of all others as merely 
indifferent, any farther than as they 
contribute to the pleaſure or advantage 
of that perſon : ſo there is a different 
temper of mind, which borrows a de- 

ee of virtue even from ſelf-love ; 
doeh can never receive any kind of 
of ſatisfa&tion from another, without 
loving the creature to whom that ſatis- 
faction is owing, and without making 


it's well-being in ſome ſort necetlary. 


to their own eaſe, 

Of this latter ſpecies was our hero, 
He conſidered this poor girl as one 
whoſe happineſs or miſery he had cauſed 
to be dependent on himſelf. Her beau- 
ty was ſtill the object of defire, e 
greater beauty, or a freſher object, 
might have been more ſo; but the lit- 
tle abatement which fruition had oc- 
caſioned to this, was highly over- 
balanced by the conſiderations of the 
affection which ſhe viſibly bore him, 
and of the ſituation into which he H 
brought her. The former of theſe 
created gratitude, the latter compaſ- 
ſion; and both together, with his deſire 
for hex perſon, raiſed in him a paſſion, 
which might, without any great vib- 
lence to the word, be called love; 
though, perhaps, it was at firſt not 
very judiciouſly placed. 

: ag then, was the true reaſon of 
that inſenſibility which he had ſhewn 
to the charms of Sophia, and to that 
behaviour in her, which might have 
been reaſonably enough interpreted as 
an encouragement to his addreſſes : 
for as he could not think of abandon- 
ing his Molly, poor and deſtitute as 
ſhe was, ſo no more could he enter - 
tain a notion of betraying ſuch a crea- 
ture as Sophia, And ſurely, had he 
given the leaſt encouragement to any 
1 for that young lady, he muſt 
ave been abſolutely guilty of one or 
N other 
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other of thoſe crimes ; either of which 
would, in my opinion, have juſtly 
ſubjected him to that fate, which, at 
his firſt ĩntroduction into this 9 
I mentioned to have been generally 
predicted as his certain deſtiny, 


BEING THE'SHORTEST CHAPTER 
| IN /THIS BOOK. 


E R mother firſt 2 the al- 
teration in the ſhape of Molly; 
and in order to hide it from her neigh- 
bours, ſhe fooliſhly clothed her in that 
ſacquewhichSophia had ſent her, though 
indeed that young lady had little ap- 

rehenſion, that the poor woman would 
bom been weak enough to let any of 


her daughters wear it in that form. 


Molly was charmed with the firſt 
opportunity ſhe had ever had of ſhew- 
ing her beauty to advantage; for 
though ſhe could very well bear to 
contemplate herſelf in the glaſs, even 


when dreſt in rags; and though ſhe 


had in that dreſs conquered the heart 
of Jones, and perhaps of ſome others; 
yet ſhe thought the addition of finery 
would much improve her charms, and 


extend her conqueſts. 


Molly, therefore, having dreſſed 
herſelf out in this ſasque, with a new 
laced cap, and ſome other ornaments 
which Tom had given her, repairs to 
church, with her fan in her hand, the 
very next Sunday. Th 
ceived, if they imagine they have ap- 
propriated ambition and vanity to them- 
ſelves Theſe noble qualities flouriſh 
as notably in a country-church, and 
church-yard, as in the drawing-room, 
or in the cloſet. Schemes have indeed 
been laid in the veſtry; which would 
hardly diſgrace the conclave. Here is 
a miniſtry, and here is an oppoſition, 
Here are plots and circumventions, 
parties * factions, equal to thoſe 
which are to be found in courts. . 

Nor are the women here leſs prac- 
tiſed in the higheſt feminine arts, than 
their fair ſuperiors in quality and for- 
tune. Here are prudes, and coquettes ; 
here are dreſſing and ogling, falſe- 
hood, envy, malice, ſcandal; in ſhort, 
every thing which is common to 
the moſt ſplendid - aſſembly, or po- 
liteſt circle. Let choſe of high tfe, 


e great are de- 
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therefore, no/lon er deſpiſe the igno- „ 


rance of their inferiors; nor the vul- 


gar any longer rail at the vices of their 


tters. a 

Molly had ſeated herſelf ſome time 
before ſhe was known by her neigh- 
bours ; and a whiſper ran throughthe 
whole congregation, Who is ſhe ?* But 
when ſhe was diſcovered, ſuch ſneer- 
ing, gigling, tittering, and laughing, 
enſued among the women, that Me. 
Allworthy was obliged to exert his 
authority, to preſerye any decency 
among them. Re 


CHAP. vir. 


A BATTLE SUNG BY THE MUSE N 

THE HOMERICAN STILE, AND 
WHICH. NONE BUT THE CLASSI- 
CAL READER CAN TASTE. 


. Weſtern had an eſtate in this 
pariſh z and as his houſe ſtood 
at little greater diſtance from this 


* church than from his own, he "el 


often came to divine ſervice here; an 


both he and the charming Sophia hap» = 


pened to be preſent at this time. | 

Sophia was. much pltaſed with the 
beauty of the girl, whom ſhe pitied 
for her ſimplicity, in having dreſſed 
herſelf in that manner, as the (iw the 


envy which it had occahoned among” 


her equals. , She no ſooner came home, 
than the ſent for the game · keeper, and 
ordered him to bring his daughter to 
her; ſaying, ſhe* would provide for 
her in the family, and might poſſibly 
place the girl 3 her own perſon, 
when her own maid, who was going 
away, had left her. ' 

Poor Seagrim was thunder-ſtruck at 
this ; for be was no ſtranger to the 
fault in the ſhape of his daughter. He 


- anſwered, in a tammering.: voice, that 


he was afraid Molly would be too 
aukward to wait on her ladyſhip, as 
ſhe had never been at ſervice. “ No 


© matter for that, ſays WT 1's © ſhe 


© will ſoon improve. I am- pleaſed with 
© the girl, and am reſolved to try her. 
Black George now repaired to his 


. wife, on whole prudent counſel he 


depended, to extricate him out of this 
dilemma ; but when he came thither, 
he found his houſe in ſome confuſion. 


So great envy had this ſacque »ccaftioned, 


that when Mr, Allwerthy and the other 


gentry 
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be 


were gone from church, the 
an 


hitherto been conſined, 


burſt into an uproar; and, having vent- 
ed itſelf at firſt jn opprohrious words, 
ughs, hiſſes, and geſtures, betook it- 
Far laſt to certain miſſile weapons; 
which, 5 from their plaſtick na · 
ture, they threatened neither the loſs 
of life or of limb, were however ſuf- 


_  Keiently dreadful to a well-dreſſed la- 


dy. Molly had too much ſpirit to 
bear this treatment tamely. Having 
therefore—-But hold, as we are diffident 
of our own abilities, let us here invite 
a ſuperior power to our aſſiſtance, _ 
5 Ye Muſes, then, whoever ye are, 
who love to fing battles, and princi- 


pally thou, who whilom didf recount 
e 


aughter in thoſe fields where Hu- 


tlibras and Trulla fought, if thou wert 


not ſtarved with thy friend Butler, 
aſſiſt me on this great occahon! All 
things are not in the power of all. 

As avaſt herd of cows in a rich far- 


«mer's yard, if, while they are milked, 


they hear their calves at a diſtance, la- 


menting the robbery which is then 


committing, roar and bellow; fo roared 
forth the Somerſetfhire mob an hallo- 


loo, made up of almoſt as many 


fquawls, ſcreams, and other different 
ſounds, as there were perſons, or in- 
deed paſſions among them: ſome were 
inſpired by rage, others alarmed by 
fear, and others had nothing in their 
heads but the love of fun j but chiefly 


Envy, the ſiſter of Satan, and his con- 


ſtant companion, ruſhed among the 
crowd, and blew up the fury of the 
women; who no fooner came up to 
Molly, than they pelted her with dirt 
and rubbiſh. 

Molly, having endeavoured in vain 
to make a handſome retreat, faced 
about; and laying hold of R 
Beſs; who advanced in the front of the 
enemy, ſhe at one blow felled her to 
the ground. The whole army of the 


enemy (though near a hundred in num- 


ber) ſeeing the fate of their general, 
gave back many paces, and retired 
'behind a new-du ave; for the 
church-yard was the field of battle, 
where there was to be a funeral that 


very evening. Molly purſued ber 


victory, and catching up a ſkull which 
lay on the fide of the grave, diſcharged 


it with ſuch fury, that having hit a 
taylor on the head, the two fkulls {ent 
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equally forth s hollow ſound at "that 

meeting, and the taylor took e 
an 


meaſure of his length on the grou 
where the ſkulls lay fide by Gi ng 

it was doubtful” which was the m 
valuable of the two. Molly then tak- 
ing a thigh-bone in her hand, fell in 
among the flying ranks, and dealing 
her blows with great liberality on 
either ſide, overthrew the carcaſe of 

many a mighty hero and heroine. 

Kecount, G Muſe, the names ef 
thoſe who fell on this fatal day. Firſt 
emmy Tweedle felt on his hinder 
ad the direful bone; Him the plea- 
ſant banks of ſweetly-winding Stower 
had nouriſhed, where he firſt learnt the 
vocal art, with which, wandering up 
and down at wakes and fairs, he 
cheared the rural nymphs and ſwains; 
vrhen upon the green they interweaved 
the ſprightly dance; while he himſelf 
ſtood kddlin and jumping to his own 
muſick, How little now avails his 
fiddle! He thumps the verdant floor 
with his carcaſe. Next old Echepole; 
the ſow-geldef, received a blow on 
his forehead from our nian he- 
roine, and immediately fell to the 
und. He was a ſwingeing fat fel- 
ow; and fell with almoſt as much 
noiſe as a houſe. His tobacco-box 
dropt at the ſame time from his pocket, 
which Molly took up as lawful ils. 
Then Kate of the Mill tumbled un- 
fortunately over a tomb-ſtone, which 
catching hold of her ungartered ſtock- 
ings, inverted the order of nature, 
and gave her heels the ſuperiority to 
her head. Betty Pippin, with young 
Roger her Jover, felt both to. the 
und; where, O perverſe Fate! ſhe 
ſalutes the earth, and he the ſky. Tom 
Freckle, the ſmith's ſon, was the next 
victim to her rage. He was an inge- 
nious workman, and made excellent 
pattinsz nay, the very pattin with 
which he was knocked down, was his 
own workmanſhip, Had he been at 
that time ſinging pſalms in the church, 
he would have avoided a broken head. 
Miſs Crow, the daughter of a farmer; 
Jahn Giddiſh, himſelf a farmer; Nan 
Slouch, Eſther Codling, Will Spray, 
Tom Bennet; the three Miſſes Potter, 
whoſe father keeps the ſigh of the Red 
Lion; Betty Chambermaid ; Jack Oſt- 
ler, and many others of inferior bote, 
lay rolling among the graves, 
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Not that the frenyous arm of Molly 
reached all theſe ; for many of them 
in their flight overthrew each other. 
But now Fortune, fearing ſhe had 
ated out of 2 and had inclined 
too long to the ſame fide, el cially as 
it was the right fide, ha 1 turned 
about: for now Goody Brown, whom 
Zekiel Brown careſſed in his arms; 
nor he alone, but half the pariſh be- 
ſides; ſo famous was the in the fields 
of Venus, nor indeed leſs in thoſe of 
Mars; the trophics of both theſe, 
her uſbanY always bore about on his 
head and face; for if ever human head 
did by it's horns diſplay the amorous 
lories of 4 wife, Zekiel's did ; nor 
did bis well-ſcratched face leſs denote 
r (or rather talons) of a dif- 
rent kind. 
No longer bore this Amazon the 
ſhameful flight of her party. She ſtopt 
ſhort, and calling aloud to all who 
ed, ſpoke as follows; Ve Somer- 
* ſerſhire men, or rather ye Samerſet- 
“ ſhire women, are ye not aſhamed 
thus to fly from a ſingle woman? 
© But if no other will oppoſe her, I 
© myſelf and John Top here will have 
* the honour of the vicar „ Having 
thus ſaid, ſhe flew at Molly Seagrim, 
and A wrenched the thigh- bone 
from her hand, at the ſame time claw- 
ing off her cap from her head. Then 
laying hold of the hair of Molly with 
her left. hand, ſhe attacked her ſo fu- 
riouſly in the face with her right, that 
the blood ſoon began to trickle from 
her noſe. Molly was not idle this 
while: ſhe ſoon removed. the clout 
from the head of Goody Brown, and 
then faſtening on her hair with one 
hand, with the other ſhe cauſed an- 
other bloody ſtream to iſſue forth from 
the noſtrils of the enemy. 1 
When each of the combatants had 
bore off ſufficient ſpoils of hair from 
the head of her antagoniſt, the next 
rage was againſt their garments, In 
this attack they exerted ſo much vio- 


| lence, that in a very few minutes they 


were both naked to the middle. | 
It is lucky for the women, that the 
ſeat of fiſtycuff-war is not the ſame 
with them as among men; but though 
they may ſeem a little to deviate from 
their ſex, when they go forth to battle, 
yet I have obſerve they never fo far 
torget it, as to aſſail the boſoms of each 
other, where a few blows would be 


Fatal to molt of them, This, I know, 
ſome derive from their being of a more 
bloody inclination than the mates. On 
which account they 4 95 the noſe, . 
as to the part whejice blood may moll 
eaſily be 0 but this, ſeems a far- 
fetched, as well as ill-natured ſup- 
polition, .. - . 3 

Goody Browii had great advantage of 
Molly in this particular; for the former 
had indeed no breaſts; her boſdm (if it 
may be ſo called) as well in colour as 
in many other properties, exactly re- 
ſembling an ancient piece of parch- 
ment, upon which any one might have 
drummed à conſiderable while, with- 
out doing her an at damage. ; 

Molly. beſides Fe py * 
condition, was differently formed in 
thoſe parts, and might, perhaps, have 
tempted the envy of Browa to give her 
a fatal blow, had not the lucky arrival 
of Tom Jones at this inſtant put an 
immediate end to the bloody ſcene. 

This accident was luckily 4 to 
Mr. Square; for he, Maſter Blifil 
and Jones, had mounted their horſes 
after church to take the air, and had 
ridden about a quarter of a mile, when 
Square changing his mind, (not idly, 
but for a reaſon which we ſhall unfold 
as ſoon as we have leiſure) deſired the 
young gentlemen to ride with him ano- 
ther way than they had at firſt pur- 
poſed, This motion being complied 
with, brought them of neceſſity back 
again to the church - yard. 

Maſter Blifil, who rode firſt, ſeeing 
ſuch a mob aſſembled, and two women 
in the poſture in which we left the com · 
batants, ſtopt his horſe to enquire what 
was the matter. A country fellow, 
ſciatching his head, anſwered him; 
© T don't kndw, Meaſter, un't I; an't 
© pleaſe your honour, here hath. been a 
« vight, Ithink, between Goody Brown 
and Moll Seagrim.— ! Who, who? 
cries Tom: but without waiting for 
an anſwer, having diſcovered the fea- 
tures of his Molly through all the 
diſcompoſure in which they now were, 
he haſtily alighted, turned his horie 
looſe, and leaping over the wall, ran 
to her. She now, firlt burtting into 
tears, told him how barbaroully ſhe 
had been treated. - Upon which, for- 
getting the ſex of Goody, Brown, or 
perhaps not knowing it, in his rage; 
for, iu reality, ſhe had no feminine * 
pearance bet à petücoat, Which 

L might 
* 


* e — 
4 'v 


might not obſerve, he gave her a laſh 
or two with his horſe-whip ; and then 
flying at the mob, who were all ac- 
- cuſed by Moll, he dealt his blows ſo 
profuſely on all ſides, that, unleſs I 
would again invoke the mule, (which 
the good-natured' reader may think a 
little too hard upon her, as ſhe hath 
ſo lately been violently ſweated) it 
would be impoſſible for me to recount 
the horſe-whipping of that day. | 
 _ Having ſcoured the whole coaſt of 
the enemy, as well as any of Homer's 
heroes ever did, or as Don Quixote, 
or any knight-errant in the world, 
could have done, he returned to Molly, 
whom he found in a condition which 
mult give both me and my reader 3 
Was it to be deſcribed here. 
raved like a madman, beat his breaſt, 
tore his hair, ſtamped on the ground, 
and yowed the utmoſt vengeance on all 
who had been concerned. He then 
pulled off his coat, and þuttoned it 
round her, put his hat upon her bead, 
51 the blood from her face as well 
as he could with his handkerchief, and 
called out to the ſervant to ride as faſt 
as poſſible for a ſide - ſaddle, or a pil - 
lion, that he might carry her ſafe home. 
Maſter Blifil objected to the ſending 
away the ſervant, as they had only one 
with them ; but as Square ſeconded the 
order of Jones, he was obliged to comply. 
The ſervant returned in a very ſhort 
time with the pillion, and Molly, hav- 
ing collected Ke rags as well as ſhe 
could, was placed behind him. In 
which manner ſhe was carried home; 
Square, Blifil, and Jones attending. 
. Here Jones, having received his coat, 
iven her a fly kils, and whiſpered 
her that he would return in the even- 
ing, quitted his Molly, and rode on 
after his companions, 


CHAP, IX. 


CONTAINING MATTER OF NO VERY 
PEACEABLE COLOUR. 


M OL. LX had no ſooger apparelled 
herſelf in her accuſtomed rags, 
than her ſiſters began to fall violent ly 
os her j particularly her eldeſt ſiſter, 
who told her ſhe was well enough 
ſerved. How had ſhe the aſſurance to 
wear a which young Madam 
Weſtern had given to mother! If 
© Gus of us was to wear it, I think," 
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ſays he, © I myſelf have the beſt. right 3 


© but I warrant you think it OY 


© to your beauty. I ſuppoſe you this 


« yourſelf more handſomer thanggny 


k 


© of us.'= Hand her down the bit 
* of glaſs from over the cupboard,” 
cries another; I'd waſh the bl 


© from my face before I tauked of wy 


beauty. You'd better have min 

* ed what the parſon ſays,” cries the 
eldeft, Cand a not hearkened after men 
© yoke," Indeed, child, and ſo ſhe 
had, ſays the mother, ſobbing ; * ſhe 
© hath brought à diſgrace upon us all, 
She's the vurſt of the vamily that 
© ever was a whore. You need not 


' © upbraid me with that, mother, cries 


Molly; you. yourſelf was brought 
to Len of lle there, within a = 
after you was married. Yes, hy 
37 anſwered the enraged mothe 
o I was, and what was the might) 
matter of that! Lwas made an bene 
woman then; and if you was td be 
made an honeſt woman, I ſhould not 
be angry ; but you muſt have to do- 
ing with a gentleman, ”" naſty ſlut: 
you will have a baſtard, huſſy, you 


© of me.” | | f 
In this ſituation Black George found 
his family, when he came home for 
the purpole before mentioned. As his 
wife and three daughters were all of 
them talking together, and moſt of 
them crying, it was ſome time before 
he could get an opportunity of being 
heard; but as ſoon as ſuch an interva 
occurred, he acquainted the company 
with what Sophia had ſaid to him. 
Goody Seagrim then * to revile 
her daughter afreſh. * Here, ſays 
ſhe, © you have brought us jnto a fine 
N 2 indeed! What will Ma- 
© dam ſay to that big belly? Oh, that 
« ever I ſhould live to ſee this day 
Molly anſwered with great ſpirit, 
© And what is this mighty place which 
© you have got for me, father?* (for 
he had not well underſtood the phraſe 
uſed by Sophia of being about her 
perſon) © I ſuppoſe it is to be under 
the cook; but I ſhan't waſh diſhes 
© for any body. My gentleman will 
0 why better for me. See what he 
© hath given me this» afternoon: he 
© hath promiſed I fhall never want 
money; and you ſhan't want money 
© neither, mother, if you — hold 
c ou 
your tongue, and know w = you 


will; and that I defy any one to ſay 


* 
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out ns, and gave her mo- 
them 
"The good) woman no ſooner felt the 
Id within her palm, than her temper 
degan (ſuch is the efficacy of that pa- 
nacea) to be mollified. . * Why, huſ- 
band, ſays ſhe, * would any but ſuch 
© a blockhead as you not have enquired 
© what place this was before he had 
© accepted it? Perhaps, as M Iy fays, 
© it may be in the kitchen, and truly 
© I don't care my daughter ſhould be 
© a ſcyllion-wench: for, poor as I am, 
I am a gentlewoman, And thof I 
* was obliged, as my father, who was 
* a clergyman, died worſe than no- 
© thing, aud ſo could not give me a 
s ſhilling of potion, to undervalue my- 
7 felf, by marrying a poor man; yet 
2 Lene have you to „ 1 — 5 2 
© ſpirit above all them things: Marry 
* 9 up! it would better become 
Madam Weſtern to look at home, 
© and remember who her own grand- 
father was. Some of my family, for 
T aught 1 know, might ride in their 
© coaches, when the grandfathers of 


. © ſome voke walked a-voot, I war. 


© rant ſie fancies ſhe did a mighty 
© matter when ſhe ſent us that old 
© goxund; ſome of my family would 
* not have picked up ſuch rags in the 
s ſtreet; but poor people are always 
* trampled upon. The pariſh need not 
© have been in ſuch a fluſter with Mol- 
© ly,—-You/ might have told them, 
child, your grandmother wore better 
© things new out of the ſhop." 

6 Well, but conſider,” cried George; 
© what anſwer ſhall I make to Madam? 


I don't know what anſwer," ſays . 


ſhe: yo are always bringing your 
* family into one quandary or other, 
Do you remember when you ſhot the 
« partridge, the occaſion of all our 
* misfortunes ? Did not I adviſe you 
never to into Squire Weſtern's 
* manor? Did not I tell you, many a 
good year ago, what would come of 
£ g9 

it? But you would have your own 
* headſtrong ways ; yes, you would, 
vou villa 

lack George was, in the main, a 
peaceable kink of à fellow, and no- 
thing cholerick, nor raſb, yet did he bear 
about him ſomething of what the an- 
cients called the iraſcible, and which 
his wife, it he had been endowed with 
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ell. And fo faying, the pulled, 


much vi/dom, ould have feared. He 
had long experienced, that when the 
ſtofm grew very high, arguments were 
but wind, which ſerved rather to enereaſe 
than to abate it. He was therefore ſel - 
dom unprovided with a ſmall ſwitch, 
a remedy of wonderful force, as he 
had often eſſayed, and which the word 
villain ſerved as a hint for his apply - 
ing. Mabe 
No ſooner, therefore, had this ſymp- 
tom appeared, thay he had immediate 
'recourle to the ſaid remedy ; which, 
though, as it is uſual in all ve 
cacious medicines, it at firſt ſeemed to 
heighten and inflame the diſeaſe, ſoon 


produced a total calm, and reſtored the 


88 to perfect eaſe and tranqui- 
iy, 


This is, however, a kind of horſe- 
medicine, which requires a very robuſt 
conſtitution to digeſt, and is therefore 
only $ x 7 for the vulgar, unleſs in 
one ſingle inſtance, viz, where ſuperi- 
ofity of birth breaks out; in which 
caſe, we ſhould not think it very im- 
properly applied by any huſband what- 
ever, if the application was not in it- 
ſelf ib baſe, that, like certain applica- 
tions of the phyſical kind which need 
not be mentioned, it ſo much degrades 
and contaminates the hand employed 
in it, that no gentleman ſhould endure 
the thought of any thing ſo low and 
deteſtable. | 

The whole family were ſoon reduced 
to a ſtate of perfect quiet: for the vir- 
tue of this medicine, like that of elec- 
tricity, is often communicated through 
one perſon to TR others, who are not 
touched by the inſtrument. To ſay the 
truth, as they both operate by friction, 
it may. be doubted whether there 1s not 
ſomething analogous between them, 
of which Mr, Freke would do well to 
enquire, before he pybliſhes the next 
edition of his book. | 


A council was now called, in which, 


after many debates, Molly ſtill perſiſt- 
ing that the would not go to ſervice, 
it was at length reſolved, that Good 

Seagrim herſelf ſhould wait on Mits 
Weltern, and endeavour to procure the 
place for her elder daughter, who de- 
clared great readineſs to accept it: but 
Fortune, who ſeems to have been an 


enemy of this little family, afterwards 
put a ſtop to her promotion. 
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A STORY TOLD 'BY MR, SUPPLE, 
THE -CURATE. THE PENETRA- 
TION OF SQUIRE WESTERN, HIS 
GREAT LOVE FOR HIS DAUGH- 
TER, AND THE RETURN TO 1T 
"MADE BY HER, | | N 


K next morning Tom Jones 
1 [hunted with Mr. Weſtern, and 
was at his return invited by that gen- 
tleman to dinner, kD OE 

' The lovely Sophia ſhone, forth tha 

day with more gaiety and ſprightlineſ 
than uſual. Her battery was certainly 
SET our hero; though, I be- 
deve, ſhe herſelf ſcarce yet knew her 


own intention but it the had any deſign 


of charming him, ſhe now ſucceeded. 
Mr. Sup) e, the cuiate of Mr. All- 
' wortby's pariſh, made one of the com- 
any. He was a good-natuted worthy 
727 but chiefly remarkable for his 
great taciturnity-at table, though his 
outh was never ſhut at it. In ſhort, 
he had one of the beſt appetites in the 
world. However, cloth was no 
ſooner taken away, than be always 
made ſufficient amends for his filence : 
For he was a very hearty fellow; and 
his converſation was often entertain- 
ing, never offenbye. | 
At his firſt arrival, which was im- 
mediately before the entrance of the 
roaſt-beef, he hal given an intimation, 
that he had brought ſome news with 
him; and was beginning to tell, that 
he came that moment from Mr. All- 
worthy's, when the ſight of the roaſt- 
beef li uck him dumb, permitting him 
| wx to ſay grace, and to declare, he 
muſt pay his reſpect to the barbilet ; 
for ſo he called the ſirloin. 
When” dinner was over, being re- 
minded by Sophia' of his news, he 
began bs follows 1 1 believe, lady, 
your ladyſhip obſerved a young wo- 
© man at church yeſterday at even- 
© fong, Who was dreſt in one of your 
* outlandiſh garments: I think T have 
© ſeen your ſadyſhip in ſuch a one. 
However, in the country, ſuch dreſſes 


* are | 


bo 


% Rara avis in territ, nigroque fimillima 


« cyeno. | 
© that is, Madam, as much as to ſay, 


« 4 rite bird upon the earth, and very like 
„black Man.“ 
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*. The verse is in Joxenal: bee o 


return te what I was relating. I wa 


- 


| ſaying fuck garments arte rare fights 
* in the country ; and perchance too, 
© it was thought the more rare, re- 
« ſpect being had to the perſon wha 
© wore it, who, mo tell me, is the 
( daughter of Black George 
© worlhip's yams er whoſe fuf- 
© ferings I ſhould have opined, might 
© have) taught him more wit, than to, 
© dreſs forth his wenches in ſuch gau- 
* dy oppoſe. She created ſo much 
confy jon in the congregation, that 
if Squire Allworthy had not filenced 
it, it would have. interrupted the ſer- 
vice: for I Was once about to ſtop 
in the middle of rſt Jef 
Howbeit, nevertheleſs, after prayer 
* over, and I was departed home, 
; this occaſioned a hattle in the MUS 
yard, Where, ongſt other miſchief, 
© the head of 3255 ig fidler 2 
* very much broken. This morning 
* the fidler came fo Squire Allworthy 
4 « 1 417 | 
© for a warrant, and the wench was 
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* brought before him. The ſquire 


vas inclined to have compounded 
matters; "when lo! on a ſudden, 
* the wench appeared (1 aſk. your la- 
* dyſhip pardon) to be, as it were, 
at the eve of bringing forth a baſtard. 
© The ſquire demanded of her who wag 
© the father; but ſhe pertinacioully re- 
* fuſed to make'any reſponſe: Io tliat 
p he was about to make her mittimus 
© to Bridewell, when I departed.*  ' 

And isa wench haying a baſtard, 
© all your news, doctor? cries Welt- 
ern; * I thought it might have. been 
© ſome public matter, ſomething about 
. 8 S 

©'I am afraid it is too common, in- 
© deed,” anſwered the p; 4 1 
thought the Whole ſtory altogether 
7 deſerved commemorating. As to 
© national matters, your worſhip knows 
© them beſt,” My concerns extend no 
© farther than my own pariſh.* _ 
© ©'Why, ay, ſays'the ſquire, I be- 
© lieve I do {Re a little of that mat- 
* ter, as you ſay, But come, Tommy, 


drink about; the bottle ſtands with 


4 * 5 

you. ha | 
Tom begged to be excuſed, for that 
he had particular buſineſs; and get- 
ting up from table, eſcaped the clutches 


of the {quire, who was riſing to ſtop 


him, and went off with very little ce- 
rrinony. 5 


The 


„Jour | 


the firſt leſſon. 
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Phe ſquire gaye him a good curſe at 
bis departure ; and then turning to the 
pariopy he cried out, I ſmoke it, I 
* (moke it | Tom is 5 9 — 
« ther of this baſtard. Zooks, parſon, 
« you remember how he recommended 
« the yeather o'her to me. N—n un, 
« what a fly b— ch tig. Ay. ay, as 
« ſure — _—_—_— om is the vea+ 
* ther of the baſtard. | 

I ſhould de very ſorry far that," 
ſays theparſon. © Why wy ?? cries 
the ſquirez (here is the mighty mat- 
« ter o't? What, I ſuppoſe, doſt pre- 
« tend that thee haſt never got a ba- 
«© ſtard} Pax! more goad luck's thine: 
for I warrant haſt a done tþerefore 
« many's the good time and often.“ 
>» Your worſkip, is pleaſed to be jo- 
« cular,* anſwered the parſon; (but I 
do not only animadvert on the ſin- 
© fulneſs of the action, though that 
© ſurely is to be greatly deprecated, 
« but I fear his unrightequineſs way 
« jnjure him with Mr. Allworthy. And 
truly, I muſt (ay, though be hath the 
character of being 4 little wild, I 
« never ſaw any harm in the young 
man; nor can I ſay I have heard 
© any, ſave what your worſhip now 
© mentions. I with, indeed, he was 
© a little more regular in his reſponſes 
+ at church; but altogether he ſeems 


9 Ingenui vultus puer ingenvique pudoris.” 


That is à claſſical line, young 
© lady z and being rendered into Eng- 
© liſh; is, „ a lad of an ingenuqus 
© countenance, and of an ingenuous 
« modeſty: for this was a virtue in 
© great repute both among the Latins 
and Grecks. I mult ſay the young 
« gentleman (for ſo I think I may call 
him, notwithſtanding his birth) ap- 
© appears. to me d very modeſt civil 
0 lad, and I ſhould be ſorry that he 
* ſhauld do himſelf any injury in 
Squire Allworthy's opinion.. 

* Pooghii' ſays the ſquire, * injury 
© with Allworthy 1 Why Allworthy 
“loves à wench himſelf. Doth not 
© all the country know whoſe ſan Jom 
is? | You muſt talk to another per- 
© ſon in that manner, I remember All- 
© worthy at college. 
l thought,” ſaid the parſon, © he 
© had never been at the univerſity.” 

Ves, yes, he was," ſays the {quire, 
and many a wench have we two had 
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together. As arrant awhoremaſer as 
© any within five miles o un. No, no, 
it will do'n no ham with he, aſſuse 
« yourſelf; nor with any body elie. 
0 ophy there You have not the 
* worle opinion of a young fellow for 
getting a baitard, have you, girl“ 
No, no, the women will like ua the 
© better for't.? | 7 Aa 

| This was a cruel queſtion to poor. 
Sophia, She had oblerved Tom's co- 
lour change at the parſon's ſtory 3 and 


that, with his haſty and abrupt de- 


parture, gave her ſuſſicient reaſun to 
think her tather's ſuſpicion not ground- 
leſs, Her heart now, at once, diſco- 
yered the great ſecret to her, which it 
had been to long diſcloling by little 
and little ; and ſhe found herſelf high< 
ly intereſted in this matter. In ſucn 
a ſituation, her father's malapert queſ- 
tion ruthing ſuddenly upon her, pro- 
duced ſome ſympiojns which might 
have alarmed a ſuſpicious heart; but 
to do the ſquire juitice, that was not 
his fault. When ſhe roſe therefore 
from her chair, and told him, à hint 
from him was always ſufficient to/ 
make her withdraw, he ſuffered her to 
leave the room ; and then with great 

vity of countenance remarked, that 
it was better to fee a daughter over- 
modeſt, than over- forward; a fenti- 
ment which was highly applauded by 


the perſon. 

There nowenſued between the ſquire 
and the parſon, a moſt excellent poli- 
tical diſcourle, framed out of news- 
papers, and political pamphlets; in 
which they made a libation of four 
bottles of wine to the good of their 
country ; and then, the ſquire being 
fait allcep, the parion lighted his pipe, 
mounted his horſe, and rode home. 

When the ſquire bad finiſhed his 
half-hour's nap, he ſummored his 
daughter to her harpſichord ; but the 

d to be excuſed that evening, on 
accuunt of a violent head-ach. This 
remiſſion was preſently granted: for 
indeed ſhe ſeldom had occafion to atk 
him twice, as he loved her with ſuch 
ardent affection, that by gratifying 
her, he commonly 2 the high- 
eſt gratification to himſelt. She was 
really what he frequently called her, 
his lietle darling; and ſhe well de- 
ſerved to be ſo, tor ſhe returned all 
his affe&tion in the moſt ample man- 
ner. She had preſerved the moſt in - 
9 Fo violable 
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violable duty to him in all things; 
and this her love made not only eaſy, 
but ſo delightful, chat when one of her 
companions laughed at her, for placing 
ſo much merit in ſuch ſcrupulous obe- 
dience, as that * lady called it, 
Sophia anſ » © You miſtake me, 
Madam, if you think I value myſelf 
upon this account: for beſides that 
J am barely diſcharging my duty, 
am likewiſe pleaſing mylelf. I 
© can truly ſay, I have no delight 
« equal to that of contributing te my 
« Father's happineſs; and if I value 
« mylelf, my dear, it is on having 
© this power, and not on executing it. 
This was a ſatisfaction, however, 
which Sophia was incapable of 
zalting this evening, She therefore 
not only defired to be excuſed from 
her attendance at the harpſichord, but 
likewiſe begged that he would ſuffer 
her to abſent herſelf from ſupper. To 
this requeſt likewiſe the ſquire agreed, 
though not without ſome reluctance: 
for he ſcarce ever permitted her to 
be out of his ſight, unleſs when he 
Was en with his horſes, dogs, or 
bottle. Nevertheleſs he yielded to the 
deſire of his daughter, though the 
r man was, at the ſame time, + 

liged to avoid his own company, (i 

I — ſo expreſs myſelf) by. fndin 
tor a neighbouring farmer to fit with 


* * 
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THE NARROW ESCAPE OF MOLLY 

+ SEAGRIM, WITH SOME OBSER- 
VATIONS FOR WHICH WE HAVE 
BEEN FORCED TO DIVE PRETTY 
DEEP INTO NATURE. 


OM JONES had ridden one of 


Mr. Weſtern's horſes that morn- 


ing in the chace; ſo that having no 
horſe of his own in the ſquire's ſtable, 
he was obliged to go home on foot. 
This he did 10 expeditiouſly, that he 
ran upwards of three miles within the 
half hour. 

Juſt as he arrived at Mr. Allwor- 
thy's outward gate, he met the con- 
ſtable and company, with Molly in 
their puſſeſhun, whom they were con- 


ducting to that houſe where the infe- _ 


rior fort of people may learn one good 
leon, viz. Reipect and deterence to 


: 


their ſuperiors : ſince it muſt ſhew t 
the wide diſtinction fortune een 
between thoſe perſons who are to be 
corrected for their faults, and thoſe 
who are not; which leſſon, if they do 
not learn, I am afraid, they very rave- 
ly learn any other good leffon, or im- 
prove their morals, at the houſe of 
. haps, think Mr. 
awyer may, „ thin . 
Allworthy Re bo 1 a 
little in this inſtance. - And, to fay 
the truth, I queſtion, as here was no 


regular information before him, whe- 


ther his conduct was ſtrittly regular. 
However, as his intention was trul 
upright, he ought to be excuſed in 
. e ſince lo many arbi- 
trary acts are daily committed by ma- 
giſtrates, who have not this excuſe to 
plead for themſelves. 

Tom was no ſooner informed by the 
conſtable whither they were proceed - 
ing, (indeed he pretty well gueſſed it 
of himſelf) than he caught Molly in 
his arms, and embxating her tender 
before them all, ſwore he would mur- 
der the firſt man who offered to lay 
hold of her. He bid her gry ber eyes, 
and be. comforted; for whikrever ſhe 
went, he would 88 Then 
turning to the conſtable, who ſtood 
trembling with his hat off, he deſired 
him, in a very mild voice, to return 
with him for a moment only to his 
father, (fo he now called Allworthy;) 
for he durſt, he ſaid, be, aſſured, 2 
when he had alledged what he had to 
ſay in her favour, the girl would be 
diſcharged. x 

The conſtable, who, I make 'no 
doubt, would have ſurrendered his 
priſoner, had Tom demanded her, very 
readily conſented to his requeſt. $0 


back they all went into Mr. Allwor- 


thy's hall; where Tom deſired them 
to ſtay till his return, and then went 
himſelf in purſuit of the man. 
As ſoon as Po was found, Tom threw 


himſelf at his feet, and having begged / 


a patient — confeſſed himſelf to 
be the father of the child, of which 


Molly was then big. He entreated 


him to have compaſſion on the poor 
girl, and to conſider, if there was any 


nit in the caſe, it lay principally at 


is door. 
© If there is any guilt in the caſe! 
anſwered Allworthy warmly, are 
you then ſo profligate and _ 
| 8 
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t ed a libertine, to doubt whether the 
breaking the laws of God and man, 
« the. corrupting. and ruining a 

* girl, be 8 I own, ndeed, it 
* doth lie principally upon you, and 
« ſo heavy it is, that you ought to ex · 
pedt it ſhould cruſh you.” | 

Whatever may be my fate, ſays 


Tom, let me ſucceed in my interceſ- + 


* fions for the poor girl. -I confeſs 1 
© have corrupted. herz but whether 
© ſhe ſhall be ruined, depends on you. 

For Heaven's ſake, Sir, revoke your 
4 warrant, and do not ſend her to a 


c place which muſt unavoidably prove 
« 


er deſtruction.” 
Allworthy bid him immediately call 
a ſervant. Tom anſwered, there was 
no occaſion; for he had luckily met 
them at the gate, and relying upon his 
dneſs, had brought them all back 
into his hall, where they now waited 
his final reſolution, which, upon his 
knees, he beſought him might be in 
favour of the girl ; that ſhe might be 
permitted to go home to her parents, 
and not be expoſed to a greater degree 
of ſhame and ſcorn than muſt neceſſa- 
rily fall upon her. I know, ſaid 
he, that is too much, I know I am 
the wicked occaſion of it, I will 
endeavour to make amends if pofſi- 
ble; and if you ſhall have hereafter 
the goodneſs to forgive me, I hope 


I ſhall deſerve it. 


Allworthy heſitated ſome time, and 
at laſt ſaid, * Well, I will diſcha 
my mittimus—You may ſend the 
* conſtable to me. He was inſtant! 
called, diſcharged, and ſo was the viel, 

It will be believed, that Mr. All- 
worthy failed not to read Tom a very 
ſevere lecture on this occaſion ; bat it 
is unneceſſary to inſert it here, as we 
have Faithfull tranſcribed what he 
ſaid to Jenny | Eg in the firſt book, 
molt of which may be applied to the 
men, equally with the women. 80 
ſenſible an effect had theſe reproofs on 
the young man, who was no hardened 
ſinner, that he retired to his own room, 
where he paſſed the evening alone, in 
much melancholy contemplation. 

Allworthy was ſufficiently offended 
by this tranſgreſſian of Jones; for, 
notwithſtanding the aſſertions of Mr. 
Weſtern, it is certain, this worthy 
man had never indulged himſelf in any 
looſe pleaſures with women, and great- 


ly condemned the vice of incontinence 
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in others. Indeed, there is much rea- 
ſon to imagine, that there was not the 
leaſt truth in what Mr. Weſtern af- 
firmed, eſpecially as he laid the ſcene 
of thoſe impurities at the univerſity, 
where Mr. Allworthy had never been. 
In fact, the _ quire was little 
too apt to indulge that kind of plea- 
ſantry which is generally called rho- 
domentade; but which may, with as 
much propriety, be expreſſed by 2 
much ſhorter word; and, perhaps, we 
too often ſupply the uſe of this little 
monoſyllable by others; fince very 
much of what frequently paſſes in the 
world for wit and humour, ſhould, in 
the ſtricteſt purity of language, receive 
that ſhort appellation, which, in con- 
formity to the well-bred laws of cuſ- 
tom, I here ſuppreſs. 

But whatever deteſtation Mr. All- 
worthy had to this or any other vice, 
he was not ſo blinded by it, but that 
he could diſcern any virtue in the guil- 
ty perſon, as clearly, indeed, as if 
there had been no mixture of vice in 
the ſame character. While he was an- 
gry, therefore, with the incontinence 
of Jones, he was no leſs pleaſed with 
the honour and honeſty of his ſelf-ac- 
cuſation. He began now to form in 
his mind the ſame opinion of this young 
fellow, which, we hope, our reader 
may have conceived. And in balanc- 
ing his faults with his perfectiona, 
the latter ſeemed rather to preponde- 
rate. 

It was to no pyrpoſe, therefore, that 
Thwackum, who was immediately 
charged by Mr. Blifil with the ſtory, 
unbended all his rancour agataft poor 
Tom. Allworthy gave a patient hear- 
ing to theſe invectives, and then an- 
ſwered coldly, that young men of 
Tom's complexion were too gene- 
rally addicted to this vice; but be 
believed that youth was fincerely af - 
fected with what he had ſaid to him 
on the occaſion, and, he hoped he 
would not tranigreſs again. So that, 
as. the days of whipping were at 
an end, the tutor had no other vent but 
his own mouth for his gall, the uſual 
poor reſource of impotent revenge. 

But Square, who was a leſs violent, 
was a much more artful man; and as 
he hated Jones more, perhaps, than 
Thwackum him{clf did, ſo he contriv- 
ed to do him more miſchief in the mind 
of Mr. Allworthy. 

The 
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ral Jirle incidents of the partridge, the 


horſe, and the bible, which were re- 
tounted in the ſecond book; by all 
which jones had rather improved than 
mjured the affection which Mr. All- 
worthy was inclined to entertain for 
him. The ſame, I believe, oP have 
happened to him wittvevery other per- 
— who hath any idea of friend fg, 
eneroſity, and grearneſs of ſpirit; 
that is to ſay, who hath any traces of 
neſs in his mind, | 
Square himſelf was not unacquaint- 
ed with the true impreſſion which 
thoſe ſeveral inſtances of goodneſs had 
made on the excellent heart of All- 
worthy ;- for the philoſdpher very well 
knew what virtue was, though he was 
not always, perhaps, ſteady in it's pur- 
ſuit: but as for Thwackum, from 
what reaſon I will not determine, no 
ſuch thoughts ever entered into his 
head. He ſaw Jones in a bad light, 
and he imagined; Allworthy faw him 
in the ſame, but that he was reſolved, 
from pride and ſtubbornneſs of ſpirit, 
not to give yp the boy whom he had 
once cheriſhed ; ſince,” by ſo doing, he 
muſt tacitly acknowledge, that his for- 
mer opinion of him had wrong. 
Square therefore embraced this op- 
portunity of injuring Jones in the ten- 
dereſt part, by giving a very bad turn 
to ail theſe before mentioned occur- 
rences. I am ſorry, Sir, ſaid he, 
to own I have been deceived as well 
as yourſelf.” I could not, I'confeſs, 
help being pleaſed with what I aſ- 
cribed to the motive of friendſhi 
though it was carried to an exceſs, 
and all exceſs is faulty and vicious; 
but in this I made aldwance for 
youth. Little did I ſuſpect that the 


imagined to have been made to 
triendſhip, was, in reality, a pro- 
ſtitution of it to a depraved and de- 
bauched appetite. Vou now plainly 
ſee, whence all the ſeeming generoſi- 
ty of this young man to the family 
of the game-keeper proceeded. He 
ſupported the father, in order to cor- 
rupt the daughter, and preſerved the 
family from ſtarving, to bring one 
© of them to ſhame and ruin, This 
* is friendſhip ! this is generofity ! As 
Sir Richard Stecle {ays, ** Gluttons 
«« who give high prices for delicacies, 
ate very worthy to be called gene- 


ſacrifice of truth, which we both. 
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« roos!”” In fort, I am" ref 
from this inſtance, never to give way 
© to the weakneſs of human natu 
© more, nor to think any thing virtue 
© whichdortrnot 6xaRly quidratewich 
the unerriogrute of right.” © 
The _—_ Nworthy had 
prevented thoſe iderations fr 
occurring to 'himfelf ; were ary 
too plauſible tc he abfolutely and Ha- 
ſtily rejected, hen laid before his eyes 
by another. Indeed what Squire had 
ſaid, ſunk very deeply into his mitzd, 
and the urjeafineſswhichirthere created, 
was * bee ts the other; thou k 
the good man would not acknowledge 
this, but made à very flight anſwer 
and forcibly drove off the diſcoutſe'ts 
ſome other gn Ten! was well, per. 
haps, for poor Tom, that no fuch 
ſuggeſtions had been made before he 
was pardoned; for they certainly. 
ſtamped in the mind of Allworthy the 
firit bad impreſſion concerning Jones. 


CHAP. xn. 


CONTAINING MUCH'CELEARERMAT= 
TERS; BUT-WHICH FLOW FROM 
THE SAME FOUNTAIN 'WrIrH 
THOSE IN THE PRECEDING 
CHAPTER, 


HE reader wilt be pleaſed, I bes 
eve, to return with me to So- 
phia. She paſſed the night, after we 
law her laſt, in no very dle man · 
ner. Sleep befriended her but little, 
and dreams leſs. In the morning, 
when Mrs, Honour, her maid, attended 
her at the uſual hour, the was found 
already upand dreft. 

Perſons who livetwo or three miles 


. diſtance in the country, are conſidered 


as next-door neighbours, and tranſac- 
tions at the one houſe fly with incre- 
dible celerity to the other. Mrs. Ho- 
nour, therefore, had heard the whole 
ſtory of Molly's ſhame; which ſhe, 
being of a yery communicative tem- 
per, had no ſooner entered the apart - 
ment of her miſtreſs, than ſhe began 
to relate in the following manner, 
La, Ma'am, what doth your la'ſhip 
© think | the girl that your la'ſhip ſaw 
at church on Sunday, whom you 
© thought ſo handſome z though you 
« would not have thought her 10 hand - 


© ſome neither, if you had ſeen her 
* nearer; 


wr. — Sato n, c 
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© carried 
t big with child. "She ſeetied to 

© to look like a confidentaut ; and to 
© be ſure the hath. Iaid the child to 
* young Mr, Jones. And all the pa- 


f riſh Gays ehen is ſo angry 
© with — „Jones, that he won't 
© ſee him. Po be fure, one can't help 


s pitying the oung man, and yet 
7 be Bock not del | 2 pit _ 
© ther, for demeaning. himlelf with 
© ſnch kind of trumpery. Vet he is 
« ſo pretty a gentleman, I ſhould he 
: to have him turned out of 
* doors. I dares to Twear the wench 
© was as willing as hez for ſhe was 
* always a forward kind of body, 
© And when wenches are ſo coming, 
6 young mem are not ſo much to be 
© blamed neither ; for to be ſure t 

© do no more than what is natural. 
Indeed it is beneath them to meddle 
with ſuch dirty draggle-tails ; and 
«© whatever happens to them, it is 
6 god enough for them, And yet to 
© be ſure the vile baggages are moſt in 
„fault. I wiſhes, with my all heart, 
they were to be well whipped at the 
© cart's tail ;; for it is pity they ſhould 
© be the ruin of a pretty young gen- 
© tlemanz and nobody can deny but 
© that Mr. Jones is one of the moſt 
* handfon t young men that ever 


She was running on thus, when So- 
phia, with a more peeviſh voice than 
ſhe had ever ſpoken to her in before, 
cried, © Pr'ythee, why do'ſt thou trouble 
me with all this ſtuff? What con- 
cern have I in what Mr. Jones doth ? 
© I ſuppoſe you are all alike. And 
© you ſeem to me to be angry it was 
© not your own caſe," - 

© I, Ma'am!' anſwered Mrs. Ho- 
nour; „I am ſorry your ladyſhip 
* ſhould have ſuch an opinion of me. 
<= ſure nobody can ſay any ſuch 
© thing of me, All the young fel- 
© lows in the world ma to the 
g di vil, N me. Becauſe — 

was Aa ome man |—every b 
« ſays it as well as I,—To be ſure, I 
never thought as it was any harm to 


* ſay a young, man was handſome ; \ 


* but to be ſure I ſhall never think 
him ſo any more now; for handſome 
* 1s, that handſome does. A beggar 


c weneh — ͥ 


* $top thy torrent of impertinence,” 
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"cries Sophia, and ſee whether my 
father wants me at breakfaft.” 
Mrs. Honour then flung out of the 
room, muttering much to herſelf; of 
which—* M W u * aſſure 
vou! was al cou plain] 
diſtinguiſhed, _. . 4250 4 
Whether Mrs. Honour really de- 
ſerved that ſuſpicion, of, which her 
miſtreſs gave her a hint, is a matter 
which we cannot indulge our reader's 
curioſity by reſolving, We will, how- 
ever, make him amends, in diſel 
what paſſed in the mind of Sophia. 
The reader will be pleaſed to recol- 


let, that a ſecret affection for Mr. 


Jones had inſenſibly ſtolen into the 
ſom of this young lady; that it had 
there grown to a pretty great height 
before ſhe herſelf had diſcovered it. 
When ſhe firſt began to perceive it's 
ſymptoms, the ſenſations were ſo ſweet 
and pleaſing, that ſhe had not reſolu- 
tion ſufficient to check or repel them; 
and thus ſhe went on cheriſhing 2 
2 of which ſhe never once con- 
dered the conſequences. 

This incident relating to Molly, firſt 
opened her eyes. She now firſt per- 
ceived the weakneſs of which ſhe had 
been guilty ; and though it cauſed the * 
utmoſt perturbation in her mind, yet 
it had the effe& of other nauſeous 
——— and for the time expelled her 

iſtemper. It's operation indeed was 
moſt wonderfully quick; and in the 
ſhort interval, while her maid was 
abſent, ſo entirely rem all ſymp- 
toms, that when Mrs Honour re- 
turned with a ſummons from her fa- 
ther, ſhe was become perfectly eaſy, 
and had brought herſelf to a thorough 
indifference for Mr. Jones. X 
1 he diſeaſes of the mind d = 955 
moſt ev icular, imitate thoſe o 
the body. 722 which reaſon, we 
hope, that learned faculty, for whom 
we have ſo profound a reſpect, will 
on us the violent hands we have 
n- neceſſitated to lay on ſeveral 
words and phraſes, which of right 
belong to them, and without which 
our deſcriptions muſt have been often 
unintelligible. 

Now there is no onecircumſtance in 
which the diſtempers of the mind bear 
a more exact analogy to thoſe which 
are called . that aptneſs 
which both have to a relapſe. This 
is plain, in the violent difgaſfes of am- 
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bition and avarice. I have known 
ambition, when cured at court, by fre- 
quent diſappointments, (which are the 
only phyſick for it) to break out again 
in a conteſt for foreman of the grand 
jury at an affizes; and have heard of 
a man who had ſo far conquered ava» 
rice, as to give away many a ſixpence, 
that comforted himſelf, at laſt, on his 
death-bed, by making a crafty and 
adyantageous bargain concerning his 
enſuing funeral, with an undertaker 
who had married his only child. 

In the affair of love, which, out of 
ſtrict conformity with the Stoick philo- 
ſophy, we ſhall here treat as a diſeaſe, 
this proneneſs to relapſe is no leſs con- 
ſpicuous. Thus it happened to poor 

phia z 1 whom, the very next 
time ſhe ſaw young Jones, all the 
former ſymptoms returned ; and from 
that time cold and hot fits alternatel 
ſeized her heart. | 

The fituation of this young lady 
was now very different from what it 
had ever been before. That paſſion, 
which had formerly been ſo exquiſitely 
delicious, became now a ſcorpion in 
her boſom. She reſiſted it, therefore, 
with her utmoſt force, and ſummoned 
every argument her reaſon (which was 
ſurprizingly ſtrong for her age) could 
ſuggeſt, to ſubdue and expel it. In 
this ſhe o far ſucceeded, that ſhe be- 
gan to hope, from time and abſence, a 
perfect cure. She reſolved therefore 
to avoid Tom Jones as much as poſſi- 
ble; for which purpoſe ſhe began to 
conceive a deſign of viſiting her aunt, 
to which ſhe made no doubt of abtain- 
ing her father's conſent, 

Bur Fortune, who had other deſigns 
in her head, put an immediate ſtop to 
any ſuch, proceeding, by introducing 
an accident, which will be related in 
the next chapter, 


CHAP. XIII. 


A DREADFUL ACCIDENT WHICH 
BEFEL SOPHIA. THE GALLANT 
BEHAVIOUR OF JONES, AND THE 
MORE DREADFUL CONSEQUENCE 
OF THAT BEHAVIOUR TO THE 
YOUNG LADY 3 WITH A SHORT 
DIGRESSION IN FAVOUR OF THE 
FEMALE SEX, 


R. Weſtern grew ev day fon- 
der and fonder of Seh, A. 
ſomuch that his beloved dogs them- 


"Th 
ſelves almoſt gave place to her in his , 
affe&ions ; but as he could not prevai 
on * to — 2 theſe, he Wn 
trived very cutiningly to enj eir 
11 together” with chat of his 
daughter, by infiſting on her riding a 
hunting with him. 

Sophia, to whom ber father's word 
was 2 law, readily complied with his 
defires, though ſhe had not the leaſt 
delight in a ſport, which was of too 
rough and maſculine a nature to ſuit 
with her diſpoſition, She had, how- 
ever, another motive, beſides her obe- 
dience, to accompany the old gentle- 
man in the chace ; for by her preſence 
ſhe hoped in ſome meaſure to reſtrain 
95 i ig wo 1 to 7 _ 

o frequen en s nec 
to the ntatel bland, ET 

The ſtrongeſt objection was, that 
which would have formerly been an 
inducement to her, namely, the fre- 

vent meeting with young Jones, whom 
the had determined to avoid ; but as 
the end of the hunting ſeaſon now ap- 

roached, ſhe hoped, by a ſhort a 
— with her aunt, to reaſon herſelf 
entirely out of her unfortunate paſ- 
fion ; and had not any doubt of being 
able to meet him in the field the ſub- 
ſequent ſeaſon, without the leaſt dan- 


On the ſecond day of her hunting, 
as ſhe was returning from the chace, 
and was arrived within a little diſtance 
from Mr. Weſtern's houſe, her horſe, 
whoſe mettleſome ſpirit required a bet- 
ter rider, fell ſuddenly to prancing 
and capering, in ſuch a manner, that 
ſhe was in the moſt imminent peril of 
falling, Tom Jones, who was at z 
little diſtance behind, ſaw this, and 
immediately galloped up to her aſſiſt- 
ance. As ſoon as he came up, he im- 
mediately leapt from his own horſe, 
and caught hold of her's by the bri- 
dle. e unruly beaſt preſently rear- 
ed himſelf an end on E. hind legs 
and threw his lovely burden from his 
back; and Jones caught her in his 


arms. 

She was ſo affected with the fright, 
that ſhe was not immediately able to 
ſatisfy Jones, who was very Plicitous 
to know whether ſhe had received any 
hurt. She ſoon after, however, re- 
covered her ſpirits, aſſured him ſhe 
was ſafe, and thanked him for the care 


he had taken of her. Jones eee 
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If I have preſerved you; F 
am ſufficiently repaid ; for I prom 
you, T would have ſecured you from 
« the leaſt harm, at the expence of a 
much greater misfortune to myſelf 
5 than I have ſuffered on this occaſion.” 

What misfortune," replied Sophia, 
eagerly, I hope you have come to no 
© miſchief?” 

© Be not concerned, Madam, an- 
ſwered Jones, © Heaven be praiſed, you 
© have eſcaped ſo well, conſidering the 
© danger you was in. If I have broke 
© my arm, I conſider it as a trifle, in 
© compariſon of what I feared upon 


* your account.“ 


Sophia then ſcreamed out, * 
your arm! Heayensforbid ! 

© I am afraid I have, Madam, ſays 
Jones; © butT beg you will ſuffer me 
© firſt to take care of you. I have a 
© right-hand yet at your ſervice, to 
help you into the next field, whence 
« we have but a very little walk to 
« your father's houſe." 

Sophia ſeeing his left-arm dangling 
by his fide, while he was uſing the 
other to lead her, no longer doubted 
of the truth. She now 3 much 
paler, than her fears for herſelf had 
made her before. 
ſeized with a trembling, inſomuch that 


you; Madam, I 


Jones could ſcarce ſapport her; and 


as her thoughts were in no leſs agita- 
tion, ſhe could not refrain from giving 
Jones a look ſo full of tenderneſs, that 


it almoſt ed a ftronger ſenſation 
in her Ss. then even — and 
pity united can raiſe in ntleſt fe- 


— — — aſſiſtance of 
a third more powerful paſſion. 

Mr, Weſtern, who was advanced at 
ſome diftance when this accident hap- 
pened, was now returned, as were the 
reſt of the horſemen. Sophia imme- 
diately acquainted them with what had 
befallen Jones, and begged them to 
take care of him. Upon which, Weft- 
ern, wha had been much alarmed by 
meeting his daughter's horſe without 
it's rider, and was now overjoyed- to 
find her unhurt, cried out, I am glad 
* it is no worſe ; if Tom hath broken 
* his arm, we will get a joiner to mend 
© un again. | | 

The ſquire alighted from his horſe, 
and proceeded to his houſe on foot, 
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All her limbs were 


* 
- 
| . 


with his daughter and Jones. An im- 


partial ſpectator, who had mer them 
on the way, would, on viewing their 
ſeveral countenances, have concluded 
Sophia alone to have been the object of 
compaſſion: for as to Jones, he exult- 
ed in 2 
the young lady, at the price only of a 
broken bone; and Mr. Weſtern, though 
he was not unconcerned at * 
which had befallen Jones, was, 

er degree 
is daugh- 


ever delighted in a much hi 
with the — eſcape o 
tor. 

The generoſity of Sophia's tem 
conftrued this — of Jones es 
great bravery; and it made a deep im- 

reſſfion upon her heart: for certain it 
18, that — is no one quality which 
ſo generally commends men to women 
as this; proceeding, if we believe the 
common opinion, from that natural ti- 
midity of the ſex; (which is, ſays 
Mr. Oſborne, * fo great, that a wo- 


man is the moſt coward!y of all the 


© creatures God ever made. A ſen 
timent more remarkable for it's blunt-' 
neſs, than for it's truth. Ariſtotle, 
in his Politicks, doth them, I believe, 
more juſtice, when he ſays, The 
* modeſty and fortitude of men differ 
from thoſe virtues in women; for the 
© fortitude which becomes a woman, 
© would be cowardice in a man; and 
© the modeſty-which becomes a man, 
« would be pertneſs in a woman.“ 
Nor 1s there, perhaps, more of truth 
in the opinion of thoſe who derive the 
partiality which women are inclined 
to ſhew to the brave, from this exceſs 
of their fear. Mr. Bayle (I think, in 
his article of Helen) imputes this, and 
with greater probability, to their vio- 
lent love of glory : for truth of 
which, we have the authority of him, 
who, of all others, ſaw fartheſt into 
human nature; and who introduces 
the heroine of his Odyſſey, the great 
ttern of matrimonial love and con- 
ncy, aſſigning the glory of her huſ- 
band as the only ſource of her affection 
towards him“. | 
However this be, certain it is, that 
the accident operated very ftrungly on 
Sophia; and, indeed, after much en- 
quiry into the matter, I am inclined 
to believe, that at this. very time, the 


„ The Engliſh reader will not ind this in the poem: for the ſentiment is entirely teft 


aut in the tranſlation. © 


M2 


charm» 


— 3 


bably ſaved the life of 


* 


——ũd . — 2 — 


for to Jones, appeared. Mr. Weſtern 
„ a 


>* 


* 


* 
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; — hia made no leſs impreſ- 
fron on t — of — to ſay truth, 
he had for ſome time become ſenſble he 


of the irreſiſtible power of her charma. 
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| THE ARRIVAL OF A SURGEON; Mis 


ERATIONS3 AND A LONG DIA- 


LOGUE | RETWEEN 'SOPHIA Aud 


- HER MAID . * 5 


HEN they arrived in Mr. 
V Weſtern's hall, Sophia, who 
had tottered along with much diſſi- 
eulty, ſunk down in a chair: but by 


the aſſiſtance of hartſhorn and water, 


ſhe was prevented from fainting away, 
and had pretty well recovered her ſpi- 
rits, when the ſurgeon,” who was — 
| e ſymptoms in his 
daughter to her fall, adyifed hey to be 
— blooded by way of preven - 
tion. In this opinion he was ſeconded 
by the ſurgeon, who gave ſo many rea · 
ſons for bleeding, and quoted ſo many 
caſes where perſons had miſcarried for 


- want of it, that the ſquire became ver 


importunate, and indeed inſiſted pe- 
remptorily that his daughter ſhould be 
blooded. i 

Sophia ſoon yielded to the commands 
of her father, though entirely contrary 
to her own inclinations: for ſhe ſu - 

Fed, I believe, leſs danger from the 

right, than Either the ſquire or the 
ſurgeon, She then ſtretched out her 
beautiful arm, and the operator began 
to prepare for his work. 

While the ſervants were buſted in 
providing materials, the ſurgeon, who 
imputed the backwardneſs which had 
appeared in Sophia, to her fears, be- 


gan to comfort her with aſſurances 


that there was not the leaſt danger; 
for no accident, he ſaid, could ever 
happen in bleeding, but from the mon- 
ſtrous ignorance of pretenders to-ſur- 
gery, which he pretty plainly inſinu- 
ated was not at preſent to be appre- 
hended. Sophia declared the was not 
under the leaſt apprehenſion z adding, 
© If you open an artery, I promiſe you 
0 Til forgive you,'——" Will you?“ cries 
Weſtern; d—n me, if I will l if 
© he does thee the leaſt miſchief, d—n 


me, if I don't ha the heart's blood 
*.o'un out!” The furgeon aſſented 


to bleed her upon theſe conditions, and 
then proceeded to his operation; which 


—— as much dexteri 
as he had promiſed; and with as — 
— 2 for he took but little blood 
rom her, ſaying, it was much ſafer 
to bleed again and again, than to 
away too much at one. 
Sophia, when her arm was bound 
up, retired: for ſhe was not willin 
(nor was it, perhaps, ſtrictly decent 
to be preſent at the tion on Jones. 
Indeed one objection which ſhe had to 
ing; {though ſhe did not make 
it) was the delay which it would oc- 
caſion to dreſſing the broken bone. For 
Weitern, when Sophia was concerned, 
had no conſideration, but for her; and 
as for Jones himfelf, he fat like pa- 
© tience on a monument, ſmiling at 
© grief." To ſay the truth, when he 
ſaw.-the blood ſpringing: from the 


lovely arm of Sophia, be ſcarce t 
what had happened to himſelf. -/ 
The ſurgeon now ordered his patient 


to be ſtript to his ſhirt, and then en- 
tirely baring the arm, be began to 
Fretch and examine it, in ſuch à man- 
ner, that the tortures he put him to 
cauſed Jones to make ſ wry faces; 
which the ſurgeon obſerving, greatly 
wondered at, crying, What is the 
© matter, Sir? I am ſure it is impoſ - 
* ſible I ſhould hurt you.” And then 
holding forth the broken arm, he be- 
gan a long and very learned lecture of 
anatomy, in which ſimple and double 
fractures were moſt accurately conh- 
dered; and the ſeveral ways in which 
Jones might have broken his arm, were 
diſcuſſed, with proper annotations, 
ſhewing how many of theſe would 
have been better, and how many worſe 


than the preſent cafe. | 


. Having at length finiſhed his la- 
boured harangue with which the au- 
dience, though it had greatly raiſed 
their attention and admiration, were 
not edified, as they really underſtood 
not a ſingle ſyllable of all he had ſaid, 
he proceeded to buſmeſs, which he was 
moreexpeditious' m finiſhing, than he 
had been in beginning. 1 1 
Janes was then ot into a bed, 
which Mr. Weſtern eompelled him to 
accept at his owh houſe; and ſentence 
of water · grnel was paſſed upon him. 
Among the good company which 


had attended in the hall during the 


bone-ſetting, Mrs. Honour was one; 
a 38 who 
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being. ſummoned to her miſtreſs 
_— as it was over, and aſked 85 
her how the young gentleman did, 
preſently launched into extravagant 
aiſes on the magnimity, as the called 
it, of his behaviour; which, ſhe ſaid, 
was ſo charming in ſo pretty a crea- 
ture. She then burſt forth into much 
warmer encomiums on the beauty of 


his perſony enumerating many parti- 


culars, and ending with the whiteneſs 
of lis ſkin. | : | 
This diſcourſe had an effect on 


Saphia's countenance, which would 


not perhaps have eſcaped the obſerv- 
ance of the r waiting-woman, 
had ſhe once looked her miſtreſs in the 
face, all the time ſhe was ſpeaking ; 
but as a looking-glaſs, which was moſt 
commodiouſly placed oppoſite to her, 
gave her an- opportunity of ſurveying 
thoſe features, in which of all others, 
ſhe took moſt delight, ſo ſhe had not 
once removed her 2 from that ami- 
able object during her whole ſpeech. 
Mrs, Honour was ſo entirely wrap- 
ped up in the ſubje& on which ſhe ex- 
Creifed her tongue, and the object be- 
fore her eyes, that ſhe gave her miſ- 
treſs time to conquer her confuſion; 
which having done, ſhe ſmiled on her 
maid, and told her, ſhe was certainly 
in love with this young fellow. * I 
© in loye, Madam] anſwers ſhe; up- 
© on my word, Ma'am, I aſſure you, 
© Ma'am, upon my ſoul, Ma'am, 1 
© am not.'——u Why if you was, cries 
her miſtreſs, I ſee no reaſon that you 
* ſhould he aſhamed of it, for he is 


certainly a — fellow.“ Yes, 


© Mx'am,” antwered the other, that 


ever ſaw-in my life, Ves to be ſure, 
© that he is; and, as your ladyſhip 
* ſays, I don't know why I ſhould be 
0 med of loving him, though he 
© is my betters. To be ſure, gentle- 
folks are but fleſh and blood no more 
than us ſervants, Beſides, as for Mr. 
„Jones, thof Squire Allworthy hath 
© made a gentleman of him, he was 
© not io good as myſelf by birth: for 
* thof I am a poor body, I am an 
© honeſt perſon's child, and my father 


and my mother were married, which 
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© is more than ſome pevple can ſays 
* as. high as they hold their 6.000 


_ © Marry come up? I aſlure- you, 2 | 


* dirty couſin! thof his ſkins be 
© white—and to be ſare, it is the moſt 
© whiteſt that ever was ſeen—l am a 
© chriſtian as well as he, and nobody 
can 42 that I am baſe- horn mx 
grandfather was a-clergyman *, and 
© would have been very angry, I be- 
© lieye, to have thought any of his fa 
© mily ſhould have taken up with 
© Molly Seagrim's dirty leaving. 
Perhaps Sophia might have ſuffered 
her maid to run.on in this manners 
from wanting ſufficient ſpirits to ſtops 
her tongue, which the r may pro 
bably conjecture was no very eaſy 
taſk: for, certainly there were ſome 
pallages in her ſpeech, which were far 
rom being agreeable to the ladye-. | 
However, ſhe now checked the torrent, 
as there ſeerged no end of it's flowing 
wonder, ſays ſhe, at your aſſuᷣ- 
© rance in daring to talk thus of one 
© of my father's friends. As to the 
© wench, I order you never to men- 
© tion 1 And, with 
regard to the young eman's 
© birth, thoſe who — ay nothing 
* more to his diſadyantage, may as 
© well be filent on that head, as I de- 
© Gre you will be for the future. 
I am ſorry, I have offended-your 
© ladyſhip,' anſwered Mrs. Honour? 
© Tam ſure I hate Molly Seagrim as 
much as your ladyſhip can; and as for 
© abuſing Squire Jones, I can call all 
© the ſervants in the houſe to witneſs, 
© that whenever any talk hath been 
© about baſtards, I have always taken 
© his part: For which of you, ſays 
I to the footmen, not be a 
4 baſtard, if he could, to be made 2 
« gentleman; of? Aud, ſays I, 1 
« am ſure he is a very fine eman'yz 
t and he hath one of the whiteſt hands 
© in'the world: for to be ſure ſo h 
* hath. And, ſays I, one of the + 
<« ſweeteſt-temperedeſt, beſt-na | 
©« men in the world he is; and,” ſays 
I, © all the ſervants and neighbours 
all round the country loves him.“ 
* And, to be ſure, I could tell 
© ladyſhip ſomething, but that Cam 


* This is the ſecond perſon of low condition whom we have recorded in this hiftory 


to have ſprung from the clergy. It is to be hoped ſuch inſtances will, in future ages, when * * 
ſome provifion is made for the families of the inferior clergy, appear firanger than they 


+ afraid 


can be thought at preſent, | 


 w—_— 


Sophia. Nay, Ma'am, to be ſure 
meant nothing by it; therefore I 
© would not have your ladyſhip be 
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* 
2 — © this. any more to me—nor to an 
*could you tell me, Honour?” ſays © body I willnot betray | 


© offended. '—* Pr'ythee tell me, ſays 
Sophia, I will know it this inſtant.” 
+ Why, Ma'am,” anſwered Mrs. 
Honour, be came into the room, one 
day laſt week when I was at work, 
© and there lay your ladyſhip's muff 
© on a chair, and to be ſure he put his 


2 hands into it, that very muff your 


© Jadyſhi ve me but yeſterday. 
40 La” Fel, « Mr. . you will 


< ſtretch my lady's muff and ſpoil it: 


© but he ſtill kept his hands in it, and 


ten he kiſſed it; to be ſure, I hardly 


© ever ſaw ſuch a kiſs in my life as he 
6 . it.'—— I ſuppoſe he did not 
© Xnow 


it was mine, replied Sophia. 


© Your ladyſhip ſhall hear, Ma'am. 
«© He kiſſed it again and again, and 
< ſaid it was the prettieſt muff in the 
* world. © La! Sir,” ſays I, « you 
% have ſeen it a — times. 
«© Yes, Mrs. Honour, cried he, * but 
* ho can ſee any thing beautiful in 
the preſence of your Jady but her- 
© felf!”* Nay, that's not all neither; 
© but I hope your ladyſhip won't be 
< offended, for to be ſure he meant 
© nothing; one day as your ladyſhip 
© was playing on the harpſichord to my 
© maſter, Mr. Jones was ſitting in the 
© next room, and methought he look- 
© ed melancholy. ©« La!” fays I, 
„ Mr. Jones, what's the matter? A 
10 ny for your thoughts, ſays I. 
« Why, huſſy,“ fays he, ſtarting up 
from a dream, What can I be think- 
« ing of, when that angel your miſ- 
4 treſs is playing! And then ſqueez- 
* ing me by the hand Oh! Mrs. 
% Honour, ſays he, © how happy 
« will that man be?” and then ke 
* fighed; upon my troth, his breath 
© is as ſweet as a noſegay; but to be 
* ſure he meant no harm by it. 801 
© hope your ladyſhip will not mention 
* a word: for he gave me a crown 
© never to mention it, and made me 
© ſwear upon a- book; but T believe, 
indeed, it was not the bible.” 


Till ſomething of a more beautiful 


red than vermilion be found out, I 
Mall fay nothing of Sophia's calour 
on this occaſion. Ho- nour, ſays 
e, If you will not mention 


4. 


mean, I will not be angry; but I 
am afraid of your tongue. 


, 
© my girl, will you give it ſuch li- 
< berties ? Nay, Ma'am, anſwered 
me, to be ſure, I would ſooner 
© cut out my tongue than offend your 
© ladyſhip—to be ſure, I ſhall never 
© mention a word that your ladyſhip 
© will not have me. 7. 1 woull 
© not have you mention this any more, 
ſaid Sophia, * for it may come to my 
© father's ears, and he would be angry 
* with Mr, Jones, though I really 
believe, as you ſay, he meant nothing. 
© I ſhould be very angry with myſeif 
© if Timagined——"" © Nay, Ma'am, 
ſays Honour, © I I believe he 
© meant nothing. I thought he talked 
© as if he was out of his ſenſes ; nay, 
© he ſaid he believed he was beſide 
© himſelf when he had ſpoken the 
© words, © 2 Six, ſays I, I believe 
% ſo too: Yes,” ſays he, Ho- 
© nour--"" But I aſk your ladyſhip's 
6 2 z I could tear my tongue out, 
for offending you. Go on, ſays 
Sophia, you may mention any thing 
« you have not told me ore. 
«« Yes, Honour,” ſays he, (this was 
© ſome time afterwards, when he gave 
© me the crown) I am neither ſuch a 
46 n _ think 
« in any other delight, but as 
« my eſs ; as ſuch I will always 
% worſhip and adore her while I have 
% breath.” This was all, Ma'am, I 
will be ſworn, to the beſt of my 
© remembrance: I was in a paſſion 
« with him myſelf, till I found he 
© meant no harm. Indeed, Ho- 
© nour,' ſays Sophia, I believe you 
© have a real affection for me; I was 
« provoked the other day when I gave 
6 yon warning; but if you have a de- 
* lireto ſtay with me, you ſhall.'——* To 


: © be ſure, Ma'am, anſwered Mrs. 
Honour, I ſhall never deſire to 


* with your ladyſhip, To be ſure, I 
© almoſt cried my eyes out when you 
gave me warning. It would be very 
© ungrateful in me to defire to leave 
0 — ladyſhip; becauſe as why, I 
* ſhould never ſo good a place 
again. I am ſure I would live and 
die with your ladyſhip— for, as poor 
© Jones ſaid, happy is the man 
dinner-bell interrupted a 
conver - 


8 
Enge 


eonverſation which had rough 
an effect on Sophia, that ſhe was, per- 
, more obli 
he morni ſhe, at the time, 
had apprehended ſhe ſhofild be. As 
to the preſent ſituation of her mind, I 


mall adhere to a rule of Horace, by not dra 
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to her bleeding in 
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attempting to deſcribe it, from deſpłir 
of ſucceſs, Moſt of m 
ſuggeſt it eaſily to themſelves z and the 
few who cannot, would not under- 
ſtand the picture, or at leaſt would 
deny it to be natural, if ever fo well 
wh. | | 
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SONTAINING A PORTION OP TIME, SOMEWHAT LONGER THAN 
| HALF A YEAR, 


CHAP. I. 


er THE SERIOUS IN WRITING; 
AND FOR WHAT PURPOSE IT IS 
INTRODUCED, ' 


2 ERADVENTURE there 
may be no parts in this 
P prodigious work which 


will give the reader leſs 
pleaſure in the peruſing, 
: | than thoſe which have 
given the author the greateſt pains in 
compoſing. Among theſe, probably, 
may be reckoned thoſe initial eſſays 
which we have prefixed to the hiſtori- 
cal matter contained in every book ; 
and which we have determined to be 
eſſentially neceſſary to this kind of 
writing, of which we have ſet our- 
ſelves at the head. . 
For this our determination we do 
not hold ourſelves ſtrictly bound to 
aſſign any reaſon; it being abundantly 
ſufficient that we have laid it down as 
a rule neceſſary to be obſerved in all 
proſai - comi- epic writing. Who ever 
demanded the reaſons of that nice 
unity of time or place which is now 


eltablificd to be ſo eſſential to dramatick f 


* 


poetry? What eritick hath been ever 
aſked, why a play may not contain two 
days as well as one? Or why the au- 
dience (provided they travel, like elec- 
tors, without any expence) may not be 
wafted fifty miles, as well as five? 
Hath any commentator well accounted 
for the limitation which an ancient 
critick hath ſet to the drama, which he 
will have to contain neither more nor 
leſs than five acts? Or hath any one 
living attempted to explain, what the 
modern judges of our theatres mean 
by that word low; by which they have 
happily ſucceeded in baniſhing all hu- 
mour from the ſtage, and have made 
the theatre as dull as a drawing-room ? 


Upon all theſe occafions, the world 


ſeems to have embraced a maxim of 
our law, viz. Cuicunque in arte ſua pe- 
rito credendum eff : for it ſeems, per- 
haps, difficult to conceive, that any one 
ſhould have had enough of impudence 
to lay down dogmatical rules in any 
art or ſcience without the leaſt founda- 
tion. In ſuch caſes, therefore, we are 
apt to conclude, there are ſound and 
good reaſons at the bottom, though 
we are unfortunately not able to ſee fo 
A. 


Now, 
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naw gg be welt are 


d too great a compliment tocriticks, 


and have imagined them men of much 


ter profoundity than they reall 
— From this comptaiſance, the erl. 
ticks have been emboldened to aſſume 


a dictatorial power, and ſo far ſuc- 
ed, tha are now become the 
maſters, and have the allarance to give 


ceeded, that they 


laws to thoſe authors, from whoſe 
1 they originally received 

em. 12 

The eritick, rightly conſidered, is 
no more than the clerk, whoſe office is 
to tranſcribe the rules and laws laid 
down by tlioſe great judges, whoſe vaſt 
ſenſe and genins hath placedthem in the 
light of legiſlators, in the ſeveral ſci- 
ences over which they preſided. This 
office was all which, the criticks of old 
aſpired to, nor did they ever dare to 
advance a ſentence, without ſupporting 
it by the authority of the judge from 
whence it was borrowed. 

But in preceſs of time, and in a 
of ighorance, the clerk began to in- 
vade the power and aſſume the digni- 
ty of his maſter, The laws of writing 
were no longer founded on the practice 


of the author, but on the dictates of 


the critickx. The clerk became the 
legiſlator, and thoſe very peremptorily 
gave laws, whoſe buſineſs it was, at 
firſt, only to tranſcribe them. 

Hence aroſe an obvious, and, per- 
haps, an unavoidable error : for theſe 
criticks being men-of ſhallow capaci- 
ties, very all miſtook mere form for 
ſubſtance. hey acted as a judge 
would, who ſhould adhere to the lifeleis 
letter of the law, and reje& the ſpirit. 
Little circumſtances, which were, per- 
haps, accidental in a great author, 
were, by theſe criticks, conſidered to 
conſtitute his chief merit, and tranſ- 
mitted as eſſentials to be obſerved by 
all his ſucceſſors.” To theſe encroach- 


ments, time and 1 the two 


great ſupporters of impoſture, gave 
— thus, — rules for 
good writing have been eſtabliſhed, 
which have not the leaſt foundation 
in truth or nature; and which com- 
monly ſerve for no other purpoſe than 
to curb and reſtrain genius, in the ſame 
manner as it would have reſtrained 
the dancing - maſter, had the many ex- 
cellent treatiſes on that art laid it down 
as an eſſential rule, that every man 
mult dauce in chains. OR 
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To avoid, therefore, all imputation 


of laying down a rule for poſterity, © 
founded only on the authority of ig 


dixit; for which, to ſay the truth, we 


fore the reader the reaſons which have 
induced us to interſperſe theſe ſeveral 


digreſſive eſſays, in the courſe of this 


] work. 


And here we ſhall of neceſſity be 


led to open a new vein'of knowledge, 


which, if it hath been diſcovered, hath 


not, to our remembrance, been wrought ' 
on by any ancient or modern writer. 


This vein is no other than that of con- 


traſt, which runs through all the works 
of the creation, and may, probably, 


have a large ſhare in conſtituting in 
us the idea of all beauty, as well na- 
tural as artificial : for what demon- 
ſtrates the beauty and excellence of 
any thing, but it's reverſe ? Thus the 
beauty of day, and that of ſumnier, 
is ſet off T the 


winter. And, I believe, if it was 


_ poſſible for a man to bave ſeen only 


the two former, he would have a very 
imperfe& idea of their beauty. 

ut to avoid too ſerious au air: 
can it be doubted, but that the fineſt 


woman in the world would loſe all 


benefit of her charms, in the eye of a 
man who had never ſeen one of ano- 


ther caſt ? The ladies themſelves ſeem © 
ſo ſenſible of this, that they are all 


induſtrious to procure foils ; nay, they 
will become foils to themſelves :- for 
I have obſerved, (at Bath particularly) 
that they endeavour to appear as ugly 
as poſſible in the morning, in order to 
ſet off that beauty which they intend 


to ſhe you in the evening. 
Moſt artiſts have this ſecret in prac- 
, tice, though ſome, perhaps, have not 


much ſtudied the theory. The jewel- 
ler knows that the fineſt brijliant re- 
quires a foil 
contraſt of his figures, often acquires 
great applauſe. 

A. great genius among us will illuſt- 


rate this matter fully. I cannot, in- 


deed, range him under any general 


head of common artiſts, as he hath a 


title to be placed among thoſe 


Treventas qui vitam exxcluere per artet. 


horrors of night and 


and the painter, by the 


have not the profoundeſt veneration 37 
we ſhall here wave the privilege above 
 eontended for, and proceed to lay be- 


Who hy invented arts have life improv'd, _. 
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moſt exquilte entertainment, called the 
TR pantomime, - | 


is entertainment conſiſted of two 
z Which the inventor diſtinguiſh- 


5 ed. by the names of the ſerious and 


the comic. The ſerious exhibited a 
certain number of heathen. gods and 


hee, Who were certainly the worſt 
and dulleſt company into which an 


audience was ever introduced ; and 
(which was a. ſecret known to few) 
were actually intended ſo to be, in or- 
der to contraſt the comic part of the 
entertainment, and to diſplay the tricks 
of harlequin to the better advant 
This was, perhaps, no very civil uſe 
of ſuch perſonages ; but the contri- 
vance was, neve _-_ ingenious 
enough, and had it's effect. And 


this will now plainly appear, if inſtead 


of ſerions and comic, we ſupply the 
words duller and dulleft ; for the comic 
was certainly duller than any thin 
before ſhewn on the ſtage, and cou 
only be ſet off by that tuperlative de- 
of dulneſs, which compoled the 
ſertous. So intolerably ſerious, in- 
deed, were theſe xr & and heroes, 
that harlequin (though the Engliſh 
gentleman of that name is not at all 
related to the French family, for he is 
of a much more ſerious diſpoſition) 
was always welcome on the Ker as 
he relieved the audience from worſe 
company. _ : 
Judicious writers have always prac- 
tiſed this art of contraſt, with great 
ſucceſs, I have been ſurprized that 
Horace ſhould cavil at this art in Ho- 
mer; but indeed he contradicts himſelf 
in the very next line. 


In dig no- guandogue bonus dormitat Homerus, 
Verum operi longo fas ef obrepere ſomnum. 


I grieve if e er great Homer chance to ſleep ; 
Yet ſlumbers on long works have right to 
creep. | 


For we are not here to underſtand, 
as, perhaps, ſome have, that an author 
actually falls aſleep white he is 1 


It is true that readers are too apt to 


ſo overtaken ; but if the work was as 
Jong as any of Oldmixon, the author 
himſelf is too well entertained to be 
fubj<& to the leaſt drowſineſs. He is, 
Mr. Pope obſerves— 


Sleepleſs himſelf, to give his readets ſlecp. 
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I mean here the inventor of that 


N 


| 


7 Ne an- 


fully 8 in order to cantraſt 


and ſet off the reſt; and this is 
true meaning of a late facetious wri- 
ter, who told the public, that when- 
ever be was dull, they might be aſſured 
there was a deſign in i 
ht, then, 


In this Ugh 
darkneſs, I would have the reader t 


conſider theſe initial eſſays. . 
Nr 


ter this warning, if he ſha! 
nion, that he can find enough of feri- 
ous in other parts of this hi 

may paſs over theſe, in which we pro- 
feſs to be labori dull, 'and — 


the following bogks, at the ſecond. 


chapter. 


CHAP. n. 


N 2 i 

IN WHICH MA. JONES RECEIVES 
MANY FRIENDLY VISITS DURING 
HIS CONFINEMENT 3 WITH SOME 


FINE TOUCHES OF THE PAS$S4ON, 


OF LOVE, SCARCE VISIBLE: T@ 
THE NAKED EYE. 


"OM JONES had many viſitors 
p — his conſinement, though 
ome, 4 , were not ve Agree- 
able ts bes. hes Allworthy ſaw him 
almoſt every day; but though he piti- 
ed Tom's ſufferings, and greatly ap- 
8 the gallant behaviour which 
oecaſioned them, yet he thought 
this a favourable opportunity to bring 
him to a ſober ſente of his indiſcreet 
conduct; and, that wholeſome advice 
for that purpoſe could never be applicd 
at a more proper ſeaſon than at preſent, 
when the mind was ſoftened 1 
and ſickneſs, and alarmed by danger, 
and when it's attention was unembar- 
raſſed with thoſe turbulent paſſions 
—_— engage us in the purſuit of plea- 
ure. ; 

At all ſeaſons, therefore, when the 
good man was alone with the youth, 
— — the latter was totally 
at eaſe, he took occaſion to mind him 
of his former miſcarriages, but in the 
mildeſt and tendereſt manner, and on- 
ly in order to introduce the caution 
which he preſcribed for his future be- 
haviourz on which alone, he a- 
ſured him, would depend his own 


felicity, and the Kindneſs which he 
might yet promiſe. himſelf ta receive 


at 


So. bn tc 1 | 
or rather in this. 


iſtory,, he 
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© abandoned in his 
mind, I am afraid, is totally cor- 
rupted. It is my duty, however, to 


rler eee 


at the hands of his father by adop- 
tion, unleſs he ſhould hereafter forfeit 

's opinion : for as to what had 
|, be ſaid, it ſhould be all for- 
ven and ten. He, therefore, 


tkis accident, chat ſo in the end it 
might prove a viſitation for his own 


Thwackum was likewiſe pretty aſſi - 
duous in his viſits 3 and he too confi- 
dered a ſick · bed tobe aconvenientſcene 

for lectures. His ſtile, however, was 
mote ſevere than Mr. Allworthy's : 
He his pupil, that he ought to 
look on his broken limb as a judg- 
ment from Heaven on his fins; that 
it would become him to be daily on 
his knees, pouring forth thankſgiv- 
ings that he had broken his arm on- 
ly, and not his neck j which latter, 
he ſaid, was very probably reſerved 


— ſome future occaſion, and that, 


perhaps, not very remote. For his 


part, he ſaid, he bad often won- 


dered ſome judgment had not over- 
taken him before z dut it might be 
pereeived by this, that divine pu- 
niſhments, h flow, are always 
ſure. Hence likewiſe he adviſed him, 
to foreſee, with equal certainty, the 
greater evils which were yet behind, 
and ym ne, as ou as * of 
8 im in his ſtate of re 

bay. Theſe are, ſaid he, wide 
© averted only by ſuch a thorough and 
© ſincere repentance 'as is not to be 
expected or for, from one ſo 
uth, and whole 


* exhort you to this repentance, though 


© T too well know all exhortations 


vill be vain and fruitleſs. But Jibe- 
ra vi animanm mim; I can accuſe 


© my on conſcience of no negle&; 


* though it is, at the ſame time, with 
© the utmoſt concern, I ſee you travel- 


ling on to certain miſery in this 


world, and to as certain damnation 


© in the nent. 

Square talked in à very different 
ſtrain : he ſaid, ſuch accidents as a 
broken bone were below the conſi - 


deration of a wiſe man; that it was 
abundantly ſufficient to reconcile the 


mind to any of theſe miſchances, to 


. reflet that they are liable to befal 
the wiſeſt of mankind, and are un- 
doubtedly for the good of the whole, 
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adviſed him to make 4 good uſe of 


when he was en 
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He ſaid, it was u mereahuſe of words, 
to call thoſt things evils, in which 
there was no moral unfitneſs: that 
pain, which was the worſt conſe- 
quenee of ſuch accidents, was the 
moſt contemptible thing in the world; 
with more of the like ſentences; ex- 
trated out of the Second Book of 

ully's Tuſculan Queſtions, and from 
the great Lord Shafteſbury. In pro- 
nouncing theſe, he was one day fo ea- 
ger, that he unfortunately bit his 


tongue; and in ſuch a manner, that it 


not only put an end to his diſcourie, 
- but created much emotion in him, and 
cauſed him to mutter an oath or two: 
but what was work of all, this acci- 
dent gave Thwackum, who was pre- 
ſent, and who held all ſuch doctrine to 
be heatheniſh and atheiftical, an op- 
tunity to clap a.) on his 
DN Mane dr wes ten ich frank. 
licious a ſneer, that it totally unhing- 
ed (if I may fo ſay) the temper of tho 
philoſopher, which the bite of his 
tongue had ſomewhat ruffled ; and as 
he was diſabled from venting his wrath 
at his lips, he had poſſibly found 2 
more violent method of revenging him- 
ſelf, had not the ſurgeon, who was 
then luckily in the room, contrary to 
his own intereſt, interpoſed, and pre- 
ſerved the peace. | 
Mr. Blifil vifited his friend Jones 
but — and 1 alone. This 
worthy young man, ever, . profel- 
ſed — r —— for him, and as great 
concern at his misfortune 5 but can- 
tiouſly avoided any intimacy, leſt, as 
he frequently hinted, it mignt canta- 


minate the ſobriety of his own charac- 


ter: for which purpoſe, he had con- 


ſtantly in his mouth that in 


which Solomon ſpeaks againſt evil com- 


munication. Not that he was fo bitter 


as Thwackum ; for he always expreſ- 


. ſed ſome hopes of Tom's refarmation ; 
- which, he ſaid, the unparalleled good- 


neſs ſhewn by his uncle on this oc- 


caſion, muttcertainly effect, in one not 
abſolutely abandoned; but conclud- 


ed, If Mr. Jones ever offends here - 


after, I ſhall not be able to ſay a 


«© ſyllable in his favour.” 
As to Squire Weſtern, he was ſel- 
dom out of the fick room; unleſs 
either in the 
field, or over his bottle; Nay, he 


- would ſometimes retire hither to take 
his beer, and it was not without dif- 


N 2 ficulty 
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_ .ficulty that he was prevented from forte 
ing Jones to take his beer too: for 
no quack ever held his noſtrum to be 
-a more general panacea, than he did 
this; which, he ſaid; had more vir- 
tues in it tlan was in all the phyſick in 
an apothecary's ſnop. He was, how- 
ever by much entreaty, prevailed on 
to forbear the application:of this me- 
.dicine; but from ſerenading his patient 
every hunting- morning with the horn 
under his window, it was impoſſible 
to withold him; nor did he ever lay 
aſide that halloo, with which he en- 


ttered into all companies, when he viſit- 


ed Jones, without any regard to the 
ſick perſon's being at that time either 
- awake or aſſeeop: | 
This boiſterous behaviour, as it 
meant no harm,” ſo. happily. it effected 
none, and was abundantly compen- 
ſated to Jones, as ſoon as he was able 
to fit up, by the company of Sophia, 
whom the ſquire then brought to viſit 
him; nor was it, indeed, long before 
Jones was able to attend her to the harp- 


-  fichord, where ſhe would kindly-con- 


. deſcend, for hours together, tocharm 
bim with the moſt delicious muſick, 
unleſs when the ſquire thought proper 
to interrupt her, by inſiſting on Old 
Sir Simon, or ſome other of his favou- 
rite pieces. wy 
Notwithſtanding the niceſt guard 
- which Sophia endeavoured to ſet on her 
behaviour, ſhe could not avoid letting 
- ſome appearances now and then flip 
forth: for love may again be likened 
to a diſeaſe in this, that when it is de- 
nied a vent in one part, it will certainly 
break out in another. What her lips 


therefore concealed, ber eyes, her 


bluſhes, and many little involun 
actions, betra —— | 2 


One day, when Sophia was playing 


on the harpſichord, and Jones was at- 
; tending, the ſquire came into the room, 


ering, There, Tom, I have had a 
© battle for thee below (tairs with thick 


parſon Thwackum. He hath been 
telling Allworthy, before my face, 
© © that the broken bone was a judgment 
upon thee, 4 Dn it,“ ſays I, 
1% how can that be? Did not he come 
by it in defence of a young woman? 


% A judgment indeed! Pox, if be 


never doth any thing worſe, he will 
% go to heaven ſooner than all the 
% parſons in the country. He hath 
more reaſon” to glory in it, than to 


cept only the Chevalier 


% be aſhamed of it." Indeed, Sing? 


i ſays Jones, I have no reaſon for ei- 


ther; but if it preſerved Miſs Weſt- 
ern, I ſhall always think it-the hap- 
pieſt accident of my lie. And to 
[© guy" ſaid the ſquire, to set Allwor- 
22 thy againſt thee: vor it. D—n un, 
© if the parſon had unt had his . 
© cuoats on, I ſhould ha lent un a flick; 
for I love thee dearly, my boy, and 
dn me if there is any thing in my 
0 r which I won't do for thee. 
L batt take thy choice of all the horſes 
in my ſtable to-morrow morning, ex- 
; Miſs 
Slouch.“ Jona, thanked him; but 
declined accepting the offer. * Nay,” 
added the ſquire, ſha't ha the ſorrel 
mare that Sophy rode. She coſt me 
© fifty guineas, and comes fix years 
old this graſs.'—* If the had colt, me 
a x thouſand," cries Jones paſſionately, 
I would have given her to the dogs. 
— Pooh! !'- anſwered Weſtern, 
What, becauſe ſhe broke thy arm? 
Shouldſt forget and forgive: I thought 
© hadit been more a man to bear 
malice againſt à dumb creature. 
Here Sophia interpoſed, and put an 
end to the converſation, by deſiring 
her, father's leave to play to him; a xe · 
queſt which he never refuſet. 
The countenance of Sophia had un- 
dergone more than one change during 
the foregoing ſpeeches ; and probably 
ſhe imputed the paſſionate reſentment 
which Jones had expreſſed againſt the 
mare, to a different motive from that 
from which her father had derivedat. Her 
ſpirits ay on time 3 <3 
ter; and ayed ſo intolerably ill, 
that had not Wale ſoon fallen A ep, 
- be muſt have remarked it. Jones, how- 
ever, who was ſufficiently awake, and 
was not without an ear, any more than 
without eyes, made ſome obſervations; 
which being joined to all which; the 
reader may remember to have paſſed 
formerly, gave him-pretty ſtrong al- 
ſurances, when he came io reflect on 
the whole, that all was not well in the 
tender boſom of Sophia. An opinion 
which many young 1 will, I 
doubt not, extremely wonder at his 
not having been well confirmed in lon 
ago. To canfeſs. the truth, be ha 
rather too much diffidence in himfelf, 
and was not forward enough in ſeeu 
the advances of a young lady ;, a mil- 
fortune which can only be Wr 
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reſent ſo generally in faſhion. 
When theſe thoughts had fully taken 
leſion of Jones, they occaſioned a 
urbation in his mind; which, in a 
conſtitution leſs pure and firm than 
e have been, at ſuch a ſeaſon, 
attended with very dangerous conſe- 
quences. He was truly ſenſible of the 
rent worth of Sophia. He extremely 


liked her perſon, no lefs admired her 


accompliſhments, and tenderly loved 
her goodneſs. In reality, as he had 
never once entertained any thought of 

ſſeſſing her, nor had ever given the 
ſeat voluntary indulgence to his. in- 
clinations, he had a much ſtronger 

ion for her than he himſelf was 
acquainted with. His heart now brought 
forth the full ſecret, at the ſame time 
that it aſſured him the adorable object 


returned his affection. 


CC HAP. II. 


Wich ALL WHO HAYE NO HEART 


WILL THINK ro CONTAIN MUCH 
ADO ABOUT NOTHING, 


1 reader will perhaps imagine, 


the ſenſations which now aroſe 
in Jones to have been ſo ſweet and de- 
licious, that they would rather tend to 
produce a chearful ſerenity in the mind, 
than any of thoſe dangerous effects 
which we have mentioned ; but, in 
fact, ſenſations of this kind, however 
delicious, are, at their firſt recognition, 
of a very tumultuous nature, and have 
very little of the opiate in them, They 
were, moreover, m the preſent caſe, 
embittered with certain circumſtances, 
which being mixed with ſweeter in- 
gredients, tended altogether to com- 
pole a draught that might be termed 


itter-ſaveet ; than which, as nothing 


can be more diſa ble to the palate, 
ſo nothing, in the metaphorical ſenſe, 
can be ſo injurious to the mind. 
For, firſt, though he had ſufficient 
foundation to flatter himſelf on what 


he had obſerved in Sophia, he was not 


yet free from doubt of miſconſtruing 
compaſſion, or, at beſt, eſteem, into. a 
warmer regard. He was far from a 
ſanguine affugance that Sophia had any 
ſuch affection towards him, as might 
promiſe his inclinations that harvelt, 
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wonld finally grow up to 
require. Beſides, if he could hope to 
find no bar to his happineſs from the 
daughter, he thought himſelf certain 
of meeting an effettual bar in the fa- 
ther; who, though he was a country 
ſquire in his diverſions, was perfectly 
a man of the world in. whatever re- 

ded his fortune; bad the moſt yio- 
ent affection for his only daughters 


and had often ſigai fied, in his cu 


the pleaſure he propoſed in ſceing 
married to one of the richelt men ia 
the county. Jones was nat ſo vain and 
ſenſeleſs a coxcomb as to expect, from 
any regard which Weſtern had pro- 
feſſed for him, that he would ever be 
induced to lay aſide theſe views of ad- 
vancing his daughter. He well knew, 
that fortune is generally the principal, 
if not the ſole conſideration, which 
operates on the beſt of parents in theſe 
matters: for friendſhip makes us warm- 
ly eſpouſe the intereſt of others, but is 
yery cold to the gratification of their 
paſſions. Indeed, to feel the happineſs 
which may reſult from this, it is ne- 
ceſſary we ſhould poſſeſs the paſſian 
ourſelves. As he had therefore no 
hopes of obtaining her father's conſent 
ſo  hooghe to endeavour to ſucc 
without it, and by ſuch means to fruſt- 
rate the great poigt of Mr. Weſtern's 
life, was to make a very ill uſe of his 
hoſpitality, and a very ungrateful re- 
turn to the many little favours received 
(however roughly) at his hands. If 
he ſaw ſuch a conlequence with horror 
and diſdain, how much more was he 
ſhocked with what regarded Mr. All- 
worthy | to whom, as he had more than 
filial obligations, ſo had he for him 
more than filial piety. He knew the 
nature of that man to be ſo averſe 
to any baſeneſs or treachery, that the 
leaſt attempt of ſuch a kind would 
make the guilty perſon for ever odious 
to his eyes, and the name of that per- 
ſon a deteſtable ſound in his ears. The 
appearance of ſuch unſurmountable 
4 Kculties was ſufficient to have in- 
ſpired him with deſpair, however ardeut 
his wiſhes had been; but even theſe 
were controuled by compaſſion for ano- 
ther woman. The idea of lovely Moll 
now intruded itſelf before him. 

had ſworn eternal conftancy in her 
arms, and ſhe had as often vowed never 
to outlive his deſerting her. He pow 
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ef desthz nay, be conſidered! all the ' mind; chat we think it detent to com- 


miſeries of proſtitution to which ſhe 
would be liable, and of which he would 
be doubly the occaſion ; firſt by ſedue- 
Ing, and then by deferting her : for he 


well knew the hatred which all her 


neighbours, and even her own ſiſters, 
'Hore her, and how ready they would 
all be to tear her to pieces. Indeed 
he had expoſed her to more envy than 
ſhame, or rather to the latter by means 
of the former: for many women abuſed 
"her for being a whore, while they en- 
vied her her lover and ber fmery, and 
would have been themſelves glad to 
have purchaſed theſe at the ſame rate. 
The ruin, therefore, of the poor girl 
- muſt, he foreſaw, unavoidably attend 
his deſerting her; and this thought 
ſtung him to the ſou]. Poverty and 
diftreſs ſeemed to him to give none a 
right of aggravating thoſe misfortunes. 
: The meanneſs of her condition did not 
repreſent her miſtry as of little conſe- 
quence in his eyes, nor did it appear 
to juſtify, or even to palliate, his guilt, 
in bringing that miſery \ pon her. But 
why do I mention juſtification? His 
own heart would not ſuffer him to de- 
ſtroy a human creature, ho, he thought, 
loved him, and had to that love facri- 
ficed her innocence, His own 
heart pleaded her cauſe, not as a cold 
" yenal advocate; but as one intereſted 
in the event, and which muſt itſelf 
deeply ſhare in all the agonies it's own- 
er brought on another, | 
© When this cunning advocate had 
ſufficiently raiſed the pity of Jones, by 
inting 
— of wretchedneſs; it artfull 
called in the aſſiſtance of another { 
non, and repreſented the girl in all the 
amiable coloups of youth, health, and 
beauty; as one greatly the object of 
eſire, and much the more ſo, at leaſt 
8 a good mind, from being, at the 
me time, the object of compaſſion. 
Amidft theſe thoughts, poor Jones 
fled a long ſleepleſs night, and in 
the morning” the reſult of the whole 
was to abide by Molly, and to think 
no more of Sophia. ö 
In this virtuous reſolution he conti- 
nued all the next day till the eveying, 
cheriſhing the idea of Molly, and driy- 
ing Sophla from his thoughts; but in 
the fatal evening, a very trifling acci- 
dent ſet all his paſſions again on float, 
and worked fo total a change in his 
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"A LITTLE CHAPTER, IN WHICH 1s 
; CONTAINED A LITTLEINCIDENT. 


| J. other viſitants, who paid 
N their compliments to the young 
tleman in his confinement, Mrs. 
onour was one. The reader, per- 
haps, when he reflects on ſome expreſ- 
ſions which have formerly dropped en 
her, may conceive that ſhe herſelf had 
a very particular affection for Mr. Jones; 
but, in reality, it was no fuch thing. 
Tom was a handfome young fellow; 
and for that ſpecies of men Mrs. Ho- 
nour had ſome ; but this was 
rfectly indiſcriminate : for having 
— croſſed in the love which ſhe bore 
a certain nobleman's footman, who had 
baſely deſerted her after 4 promiſe of 
2 ſhe had fo ſecurely kept to- 
gether che broken remains of her heart, 
that no man had ever ſince been able 
to poſſeſs himſelf of any ſingle frag- 
ment. She viewed all handſome men 
with that equal and benevolence, 
which a ſober and virtuous mind bears 
to all the good. She might, indeed, 
de called a lover of men, as Socrates 
was a lover of mankind, preferred one 
to another for corporeal, as he for men- 
tal qualiſications; but never carrying 
this preferenet fo far as to cauſe any 
perturbation in the philoſophical ſere- 
nity of her temper. 
The day after Mr. Jones had 
had that conflict with himſelf, which 
we have ſeen in the preceding chapter, 
Mrs. Honour came into his room, and 
finding him alone, began in the fol- 
lowing manner: La, Sir, where do 
© you think I have been? I warrants 
© you, you would not gueſs in fifty 
years; but if you did gueſs, to be 
© ſure, I muſt not tell you neither.'— 
© Nay, if it be ſomething which you 
© muſt not tell me," ſays Jones, 1 
© ſhall have the curioſity to enquire, 
and I know you will not be fo bar- 
"© barous as to refuſe 257 10 1 71 
know, cries ſhe, © I ſhould re- 
fule You, Jelths, for that matter ; 
for to be ſure you won't mention it 


any more. And for that matter, it 


you knew where I had been, upleſe 


you 
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yo knew what I had bern about, it 
« would not fignify much. Nay, I 
don't ſee why it ſhould be kept a ſe- 
« cret, for my part; for to be fure the 
s the beſt lady in the world.” Upon 
this, Jones began ts beg earneſtly to 
be let into this ferret, and faithfully 
promifed not to divulge it. She then 
thus: * vou muſt 


"© know; Sir, my young ady ſent me 


« to enquire after Molly Seagrim, and 
to ſee whether the wench wanted any 
thing: to be ſure, I did not care to 
© go, methinks ; but ſervants muſt do 
© what they are ordered How could 
c undervalue yourſelf fo, Mr. 
4 r 
carry her ſome linen, and other 
© things..<She is too good, If fuch 
forward fats were ſent to Bridewell, 
it would be better for them. I told 
my — * fays I, Madam, your 
% 1a'ſhip is encouraging idlenefs——" 
And was my Sophia ſa good ?” ſays 
Jones. My Sophia! I aſſure you; 
« marry come up!” anſwered Honour. 
And yet if you knew all--Indeed, 
© if I way as Mr. Jones, I ſhould look 
© a little higher than ſuch trumpery as 
Molly Seagrim.— What do you 
mean by theſe words, replied Jones, 
% If I'knew all ?“ I mean what I 
mean, ſays Honour. Don't you 
remember putting your hands in my 
* lady's muff once -I vow I could al- 
« moſt find in my heart to tell, if I was 
certain my lady would never come 
+. to the hearing on't.“ Jones then 
made ſeveral tolemn proteſtations ; 
and Honour PR Then, to 
* be fure, my lady gave me that muff; 
and afterwards, upon hearing what 
you had don — Then you 
* told her what I had done !' inter- 
_ Jones. If I did, Sir,“ an- 
* twered ſhe, you need not be angry 
with me. Many's the man would 
« have given his head to have had my 
* lady told, if they had known—-for, 


d to be fure, the biggeſt lord in the 


land might be proud—but, I pro- 
t mind not to tell 
* you,* Jones fell to entreaties, and 
ſoon prevailed on her to go on thus: 
* You muſt know then, Sir, that my 
lady had given this muff to me; but 
* about a day or two after 1 had told 
* her the ſtory, ſhe quarrels with her 
* new muſf—and'to be ſure it is the 
* prettieſt that ever was ſeen Ho · 
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% nour,; fays ſhe, © this is an odi- 
© ous muff; it is too big for me, I 
«© can't wear it: till I can get another, 
« you muſt let me have my old one 
« again, and you may have this in 
„ the room ont: — for the's a N 
© lady, and ſcorns to give a thing and 
© take a thing, I promiſe you that. 
So to be ſure I fetched it her back 
© again, and I believe ſhe bath worn. 
© jt upon her arm almoſt ever ſince 
and I warrants hath given it many 
© a kiſs when no hath ſeen her. 

Here the converſation was inter- 
rupted by Mr. Weſtern himſelf, who 
came to ſummon Jones to the Harpſi - 
chord ; whither the poor young fellow 
went all pale and trembling. This 
Weſtern obſerved, but on ſeeing Mrs. 
Honour, imputed it to a wrong cauſe; 
and having given Jones a hearty curſe, 

jeſt and earneſt, he bid him 
beat abroad, and not poach up the 
me in his watren. 

Sophia looked this evening with 
more than uſual beauty; and we ma 
believe it was no ſmall addition to her 
charms, in the eye of Mr. Jones, that 
ſhe now happened to have on her right 
arm this very muff. . 

She was playing one of her father's 
favourite tunes, and he was leaning on 
her chair, when the muff fell over her 
fingers, and put her out. This o 
diſconcerted the ſquire, that he ſnatch - 
ed the muff from her, and with a hearty 
curſe threw it into the fire. Sophia 
inſtantly ſtarted up, and with the ut- 
molt eagerneſs recovered it from the 
flames. 

Though this incident will probably 
appear of little conſequence to many 
of our readers; yet, trifling as it was, 
it had fo violent an effect on poor Jones, 
that we thought it our duty to relate it. 
In reality, > wk are many little cir- 
cumſtances too often omitted by inju- 
dicious hiſtorians, from which evenrs 
of the utmoſt importance ariſe, The 
world may indeed be conſidered as a 
vaſt machine, in which the great wheels 
are originally ſet in motion by thoſe 
which are very minute, and almoſt 
imperceptible to any but the ſtrongeſt 


eyes. 

Thus, not all the charms of incom- - 
parable Sophia; not all the yore 
brightneſs, and languiſhing ſoftnets - 
of hereyes ; the harmony of her voice; 
and of her perlen; not all her wit, 
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- humour, 


neſs of diſpoſition, had been able 
ſo abſolutely to conquer and enſlave 
inci of the muff. us the | 
A N * ficed to him every thing in her little 
power; as having 
5 rex the object of his pleaſure ; ag 


the heart of 
ſweetly hug of Troy : 
| 2 


ten Captique dolis lach iſque coatti 
oh 1 — fens Acbillet, 


Wos anni domuere derem, non mille carine.. 


What Diomede, or Thetis' greater ſon, 


A thouſand ſhips, nor ten years fiege had 


done 


Falſe tears, and fawning words, the city. 


won. Davorx. 


The citadel of Jones was now taken 
by ſurprize. All thoſe conſiderations 
honour and prudence, which our 
hero had lately with ſo much military 
wiſdom placed as guards over the ave- 
nues of his heart, ran away from their 
poſts, and the god of love marched in 
in triumph. 


CHAP. V. 


A VERY LONG CHAPTER, CON- 
TAINING A VERY GREAT INCI- 
DENT. 


EE this vitorious deity 
eahly expelled his avowed. ene- 
mies from the heart of Jones, he found 
it more difficult to ſupplant the garri- 
ſon which he himſelf bad placed there. 
To lay aſide all allegory, the concern 
for what muſt become of poor Molly, 
_greatly diſturbed and perplexed the 
mind of this worthy youth. The ſu- 
kran merit of Sophia totally eclipſed, 

r rather extinguiſhed, all the beauties 
of the poor girl; but compaſſion in- 
ttead of contempt ſucceeded to love, 
He was convinced the girl had placed 
all her affections, ang all her proſpect 
of future happineſs, in him only. For 
this be had, he knew, given ſufficient 
occaſion, by the utmoſt profuſion of 
tenderneſs towards her; a tenderneſs 
which he had taken every means to 
_ perſuade her he would always main- 
tain. She, on her ſide, had aſſured 
dim of her fm belief ik, his promiſe ; 
and had with the moſt ſolemn vows de- 
clared, that on his fulklling or break- 
ing thete promiſes, it depended; whe- 
ther ſhe thould be the happieſt op the 
mult milcsable of nomad. And 
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of miſery to a human being, was a 
thought on which he could not bear to 
ruminate a fingle moment. He con- 
ſidered this poor girl as having ſacri- - 


at her own ex- 


ing and 1 or him even 
at that very inſtant. Shall then, ſays 
he, © my recovery, for which ſhe hath fo 
© ardently wiſhed ; ſhall my preſence, 
* which the hath ſo eagerly expected; 
* inſtead of giving her that joy with 
* which the hath flattered herſelf, caſt 
© her at once down into miſery and de- 
* ſpair! Can be ſuch a villain ' Here, 
when the genius of poor Molly ſeem- 
ed triumphant, the love of Sophia to- 
wards him, which now appeared ne 


longer dubious, ruſhed upon his mind, 


and bore away every obſtacle before it. 
At length it occurred to him, that he 
might poſſibly be able to make Molly 
amends another way ; namely; by giv - 
ing her a ſum of money. This, never- 
theleſs, he almoſt deſpaired of her 
accepting, when he recollected the 
frequent and vehement aſſurances he 
had received from her, that the world 
ut in balance with him, would make 
er no amends for his loſs. However, 
her extreme poverty, and chiefly her 
jous vanity (ſomewhat of which 
hath been already hinted to the reader) 
gave bim ſome little hope, that not- 
withſtanding all her avowed tender 
neſs, ſhe might in time be brought to 
content herſelf with a fortune ſuperior 
to her expectation, and which might 
indulge her vanity, by ſetting her a- 
bove all her equals. ' He reſolved, 
therefore, to take the firſt opportunity 
of making a propoſal of this kind. 
One day, accordingly, when his arm 
was ſo well recovered that be could 
walk eaſily with it flung in a ſaſh, he 
ſtole forth, at a ſeaſon! when the ſquire 
was engaged-in his field-exerciſes, and 
vilned his fair- one. Her mother and 
ſiſters, whom he found taking their 
tea, informed him firſt that Molly was 
not at home; but afterwards, the eldeſt 
ſiſter acquainted him, with a malicious 
ſmile, that ſhe was above ſtairs a-bed. 
Tom had no objection to this ſituation of 


- his miſtreſs, and immediately aſcended 


the ladder which led towards her bed- 


chamber; but when he came to the 
top, he, to his great ſurprize, found 


the door faſt ; por could he for ſome 


* 


gheſt degree 
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time obtain any anſwer from within : 
for Molly, as ſhe herſelf afterwards 
informed him, was faſt aſleep. 


The extremes of grief and joy have 


been remarked to produce very fimilar 
effects; and when either of theſe ruſhes 
on us by ſurprize, it is apt to create 
ſuch a total perturbation and confu- 
fion, that we are often thereby de- 
ived of the uſe of all our faculties. 
[ag Bn therefore be wondered at, 
that the unexpected ſight of Mr. Jones 
ſhould ſo ſtrongly operate on the mind 
of Molly, and ſhould overwhelm her 
with ſuch confuſion, that for ſome 
minutes ſhe was unable to expreſs the 
t raptures with which the reader 
will ſuppoſe ſhe was affected on this 
occaſion. 'As for Jones, he was fo 


entirely 2 and as it were en- 


chanted, by the preſence of his beloved 
object, that he for a while forgot So- 
phia, and conſequently the principal 
purpoſe of his viſit. 

This, however, ſoon returned to his 
memory; and after the firſt tranſports 
of their' meeting were over, he found 
means by degrees to introduce a diſ- 
courſe on the fatal conſequences which 
muſt attend their amour, if Mr. All- 
worthy, who had ſtrictly forbidden 
him ever ſeeing her more, ſhould diſ- 
cover that he ſtill carried on this com- 
merce. Such a diſcovery, which his 
enemies gave him reaſon tothink would 
be unavoidable, muſt, he ſaid, end in 
his ruin, and conſequently in her's. 
Since, therefore, their hard fates had 
determined that they muſt ſeparate, he 
adviſed her to bear it with reſolution, 
and ſwore he would -never omit any 
opportunity through the courſe of his 
life, of ſhewing her the fincerity of his 
affection, by providing for her in a 
manner beyond. her utmoſt expecta- 
tion, or even beyond her wiſhes, if 
ever that ſhould be in his power; con- 
cluding at laſt, that ſhe might ſoon 
find ſome man who would marry. her, 
and who would make her much hap- 
pier than ſhe could be by leading a diſ- 
reputable life with him. 

Molly remained a few moments in 
ſilence, and then burſting into a flood 
of tears, ſhe began to upbraid him in 
the following words: * And this is 
your love for me, to forſake me in 
© this manner, now you have ruined 
* me! How often, when I have told 


* you that all men are falſe and per- 


jury alike, and grow tired of us as 
© ſoon as ever they have had their 
© wicked wills of us, how often have 


. © you {worn you would never forſake 


me? And can you be ſuch a perjur 
man after all! What Gonifies all the 


riches in the world to me without 
A now you have gained my heart! 
you have, you have! Why do 
you mention another man to me? I 
can never love any other man as long 
as T live. All other men are nothi 
to me. If the greateſt ſquire in all 
the country would come a ſuiting to 
me to-morrow, I would not give my 
company to him. No, I ſhall al- 
ways hate and deſpiſe the whole ſex 
for your ſake.” | 
She was proceeding thus, when an 
accident put a ſtop to her tongue, be- 
fore it had run out half it's career. 
The room, or rather garret, in which 
Molly lay, being up one pair of ſtairs, 
that is to ſay, at the top of the houſe, 
was of a ſloping figure, reſembling the 
at Delta of the Greeks. The Eng- 
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liſh reader may, perhaps, form a better 


idea of it, by being told, that it was 
impoſſible to ſtand upright any where 


but.in the middle; Now, as this room 


wanted the conveniency of a cloſet, 
Molly had, to ſupply that defect, nailed 
up an old rug againſ the rafters of the 
houſe, which incloſed- a little hole 
where her beſt apparel, ſuch as the re- 
mains of that ſacque which we have for- 
merly mentioned, ſome caps, and other 
things with which ſhe ha Wy pro- 
vided herſelf, were hung up and ſecured 
from the duſt. 

This incloſed place exactly fronted 
the foot of the bed, to which, indeed, 
the rug hung ſo near, that it ſerved, 
in a manner, to ſupply the want of 
curtains. Now, whether Molly, in 


the agonies of her rage, puſhed this 


rug with her feet; or Jones might 
touch it; or whether the pin or nail 
gave way of it's own accord, I am 
not certain; but as Molly pronounced 
theſe laſt words, which are recorded 
above, the wicked rug got looſe from 
it's faſtening, and Severed every 
thing hid behind it; where, among 
other female utenſils, appeared (with 
ſhame I write it, and with ſorrow will 
it be read) the philoſopher Square, in 
a poſture (for the place would not near 
admit his ſtanding upright) as ridi- 
culous as can poſſibly be conceived. 

0 The 
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ſtood, was not greatly unlike that of 
a ſoldier, who is tied neck and heels; 
or rather reſembling the attitude in 
which we often ſee fellows in the public 
ſtreets of London, who are not ſuffer- 
ing but deſerving puniſhment by ſo 
ſtanding. He had a night-cap be- 
longing to Molly on his head, and his 
two large eyes, the moment the rug 
fell, ſtared directly at Jones; ſo that 
when the idea of philoſophy was added 
to the figure now diſcovered, it would 
have been very dithcult for any ſpec- 
tator to have refrained from immo- 
derate laughter. 

I queſtion not but the ſurprize of the 
reader will be here equal to that of 
Jones; as the ſuſpicions which muſt 


ariſe from the appearance of this wiſe» 


\and grave man in ſuch a place, may 
ſeem ſo inconſiſtent with that charac- 
ter, which he hath, doubtleſs, main- 
tained hitherto in the opinion of every 
one. , 

But to confeſs the truth, this incon- 
ſiſtency is rather imaginary than real. 
Philoſophers are compoſed of fleſh and 
blood as well as other human crea- 


tures; and however ſublimated and re- 


fined the theory of theſe may be, a lit- 
tle practical frailty is as incident to 
them as to other mortals. It is, in- 
deed, in theory only, and not in prac- 
tice, as we have before hinted, that 
conſiſts the difference: for though ſuch 
great beings think much better and 
more wiſely, they always act exa&l 
like other men. They know very well 
how to ſubdue all appetites and paſ- 
tons, and to deſpiſe both pain and 
pleaſure ; and this knowledge affords 
much delightful contemplation, and is 
eaſily acquired: but the practice would 
be vexatious and troubleſome; and, 
therefore, the ſame wiſdom which 
teaches them to know this, teaches 
them to avoid carrying it into execu- 
tion. 

Mr. Square happened to be at church 
on that Sunday, when, as the reader 
may be pleaſed to remember, the ap- 
pearance of Molly in her ſacque had 
cauſed all that diſturbance. Here he 

' firſt obſerved her, and was ſo pleaſed 
with her beauty, that he prevailed with 
the young gentlemen to change their 
intended ride that evening, that he 
* paſs by the habitation of Molly, 
and by that means might obtain a 2 


* 


The poſture, indeed, in which be 
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eond chance of ſee ing her. This ret» 
ſon, however, as he did not at that time 
mention to any, ſo neither did we think 


proper to communicate it then to the 


reader. g 

Among other particulars which con- 
ſtituted the unfitneſs of things in Mr, 
Square's opinion, danger and difficulty 
were two. The difficulty, therefore, 
which he apprehended there might be 
in corrupting the young wench, .and 
the danger which would accrue to his 
character on the diſcovery, were ſuch 
ſtrong diſſuaſives, that it is probable 
he at firſt intended to have contented 
himſelf with the pleaſing ideas which 
the ſight of beauty furniſhes us. with. 
Theſe the graveſt men, after a full 
meal of ſerious meditation, often al- 


low themſelves by way of deſert: for 


which purpoſe, certain books and pic- 
tures find their way into the moſt pri- 
vate receſſes of their ſtudy, and a cer- 
tain liquoriſh part of natural philoſo- 
phy 'is often the principal ſubje& of 
their converſation. | | 
But when the philoſopher heard, a 
day or two afterwards, that the for- 


treſs of virtue had already been ſub. 


dued, he began to give a larger ſco 

to his — His — — not bf 
that ſqueamiſh kind, which cannot feed 
on a dainty becauſe another hath taſted 
it. In ſhort, he liked the girl the bet- 
ter for the want of that chaſtity, which, 


if the had poſſeſſed it, muſt have been 
a bar to his pleaſures; he purſued, and 


obtained her. 

The reader will be miſtaken, if he 
thinks Molly gave Square the prefe- 
rence to her younger lover: on the con- 
trary, had ſhe been confined to the 
choice of one only, Tom Jones would 
undoubtedly have been, of. the two, 
the victorious perſon. Nor was it ſole- 
ly the conſideration, that two are bet- 
ter than one, (though this had it's 
proper weight) to which Mr. Square 
owed his ſucceſs: the abſence of Jones 
during his confinement was an un- 
lucky circumſtance; and in that in- 
terval, ſome well-choſen preſents from 
the philoſopher ſo ſoftened and un- 
guarded the girl's heart, that a fa- 
vourable opportunity became irreſiſti- 
ble, and Square triumphed” over the 

r remains of virtue which ſubſiſted 
in the boſom of Molly: | 

It was now about a fortnight ſince 
the conqueſt, when Jones * 
We a bove- 
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above-mentioned viſit to his miſtreſs, 
at a time when ſhe and Square were in 
bed together. This was the true rea- 
ſon why the mother denied her, as we 
have ſeen z for as the old woman ſhar- 
ed in the profits ariſing from the ini · 
quity of her daughter, the encouraged 
and protected her in it to tlie utmoſt of 
her power : but ſuch was the envy and 
hatred which che eldeſt fiſter bore to- 
wards Molly, that, notwithſtanding 
ſhe had ſome part of the booty, ſhe 
would willingly have parted with this 
to ruin her ſiſter, and ſpoil her trade. 
Hence ſhe had acquainted Jones with 
her being above ſtairs in bed, in hopes 
that he might have caught her in 


Square's arms. This, however, Molly 


found means to prevent, as the door 
was faſtened ; which gave her an op- 
rtunity of conveying her lover be- 
ind that rug or blanket where he now 
was unhappily diſcovered. 

Square no ſooner made his appear - 
ance than Molly wy herſelf back in 
her bed, ' cried out ſhe was undone, 
and abandoned herſelf to deſpair. This 

r girl, who was yet but a novice in 

er buſineſs, had not arrived to that 
perfection of aſſurance which helps off 
a town lady in any extremity; and ei- 
ther prompts her with an excuſe, or elſe 
inſpires her to brazen out the matter 
with her huſband; who from love of 
quiet, or out of fear of his reputation, 
and ſometimes, perhaps, from fear of 
the gallant, who, like Mr. Conſtant 
in the play, wears a ſword, is glad to 
ſhut his eyes, and contented to put his 
horns in his pocket. Molly, on the 
contrary, was filenced by this evi- 
dence, and fairly gave up a cauſe 
which ſhe had hitherto. with ſo many 
tears, and with ſuch folemn and ve- 
hement proteſtations of the pureſt love 


and conſtancy, maintained. 


As to the gentleman behind the ar- 
ras, he was not in much leſs confter- 
nation, He ftood for a while motion- 
leſs, and ſeemed equally at a lofs what 
to ſay, or whither to direct his eyes. 
Jones, though perhaps the moſt aſto- 
niſned of the three, firſt found his 
tongue; and, being immediately re- 
covered- from thoſe uneaſy ſenſations, 
which Molly by her upbraidings had 
occaſioned, he burſt into a loud laugh · 
ter, and then ſaluting Mr. Square, 
advanced to take him by the- hand, 
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and to relieve him from his place of 
confinement. | 
Square,” being now arrived in the 
middle of the room, in which part only 
he could ftand upright, looked at Jones 
with a v ave countenance, and 
faid to him: Well, Sir, I — 
enjoy this mighty diſcovery, and, I 
dare ſwear, taſte great delight in the 
* thoughts of expoſing me; but if you 
* will confider the matter fairly, you 
© will find you are yourſelf only to 
© blame. I am not guilty of cortupt- 
ing innocence. I have done nothing 
for which that part of the world, 
which judges of matters by the rule 
of right, will condemn me. Fitneſs 
is governed by the nature of things, 
and not by cuſtoms, forms, or mu- 
nicipal laws. Nothing is, indeed, 
unfit, which is not unnatural, 
Well reaſoned, old boy, anſwered 
Jones; * but why doſt thou think 
that I ſhould deſire to expoſe thee ? 
© I promiſe thee, I was never better 
«© pleaſed with thee in my life; and 
© unleſs thou haſt a mind to diſcover 
it thyſelf, this affair may remain a me 
© found ſecret for me.'—* Nay, Mr. 
Jones, replied Square, I would not 
© be thought to undervalue reputa- 
© tion. Good fame is a ſpecies of the 
© KALON, and it is by no means fit- 
© ting to negle& it, Beſides, to mur- 
der one's own reputation, is a kind 
© of ſuicide, 4 deteſtahle and odious 
vice. If you think proper, there- 
fore, to conceal any infirmity of 
mine; (for ſuch I may have, fince 
no man is perfectly perfe&t;) I pro- 
miſe you I will not betray myſelf, 
Things may be fitting to be done, 
which are not fitting to be boaſted 
of: for by the perverſe judgment of 
the world, that often becomes the 
ſubject of cenſure, which is, in 
truth, not only innocent but laud- 
able.'— Right!” cries Jones, what 
can be more innocent, than the in- 
dulgence of a natural appetite? or 
what more laudable, than the propa- 
© gation of our ſpecies ?'—* To be ſe- 
© rious with you, anſwered Square, 
I profeſs they always appeared ſo to 
me. — And yet, faid Jones, * you 
v of a different opinion, when my 
© affair with this girl was firſt diſcover- 
ed. —“ Why, 1 muſt confets,” ſays 
Square, as the matter was miſre- 
O0 2 « preſented 
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© preſented to me by that parſon 
„ 'Thwackum, I might condemn the 
© corruption of innocence: it was that, 
© Sir, it was that——and that: for 
© you mutt know, Mr. Jones, in the 
* conſideration of fitneſs, very minute 
t circumſtances, Sir, very minute cir- 
© cumſtances cauſe great alteration." 
— Well," cries Jones, be that as it 
© will, it ſhall be your own fault, as 
I have promiſed you, if you ever 
© hear any more of this adventure. 
© Behave kindly to the girl, and I will 


never open my lips ——— the 


© matter to any one. —And, Molly, 
© do * be faithful to your friend, 
© and I will not only forgive your in- 
© fidelity to me, but will do you all 
© the ſervice I can.“ So ſaying, he 


took a haſty leave, and ſlipping down 
the ladder, retired with much expedi- 
. tion. 


Square was rejoiced to find this ad- 
venture was likely to have no worſe 


concluſion ; and as for Molly, being 


recovered from her confuſion, ſhe be- 
pau at firſt to upbraid Square with 
aving been the occaſion of her loſs of 
Jones : but that gentleman ſoon found 
the means of mitigating her anger, 
partly by carefſes, and partly by a 
— * from his purſe, of won- 
derful and approved eflicacy in purg- 
ing off the ill- humours of the mind, 
and in reſtoring it to a good temper. 
She then poured forth a vaſt profu- 
ſion of tenderneſs towards her new 
loyer; turned all ſhe had ſaid to Jones, 
and Jones himſelf, into ridicule; and 


vowed, though he once had had the 


ſhon of her perſon, that none but 
uare had ever been maſter of her 
heart, 


* 
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BY COMPARING WHICH WITH THE 
FORMER, THE READER MAY POS- 
SIBLY CORRECT SOME ABUSE 
WHICH HE HATH FORMERLY 
BEEN GUILTY OF, IN THE AP- 
PLICATION OF THE WORD LOVE, 


THE infidelity of Molly, which 


Jones had now diſcovered, wauld, 
perhaps, have vindicated a much greater 
degree of reſentment, than he expreſſed 
on the occaſion ; and if he had aban- 
doned her directly from that moment, 
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Certain, however, it is, that he faw 
her in the light of compaſſion ;z and 
though his love to her was notof that 
kind which could give him any great 
uneaſineſs at her inconſtancy, yet was 
he not a little ſhocked on reſſecting that 
he had himſelf originally corrupted her 


innocence: for to this corruption he. 


imputed all the vice, into which ſhe 
—_— now ſo likely to plunge her- 
This confideration gave him no lit- 
tle uneaſineſs, till Betty, the elder 
ſiſter, was ſo kind ſome time after- 
wards entirely to cure him, by a hint, 
that one Will Barnes, and not him- 
ſelf, had been, the firſt ſeducer of Mol - 
ly ; and that the little child, which he 
had hitherto ſo certainly concluded to 
be his own, might very probably have 
an equal title, at leaft, to claim Barnes 
for it's —_ 5 
ones eager u 1s t 
= he bal g Teceived it; and in 
a very ſhort time was ſufficiently aſ- 
ſured that the girl had told him truth, 
not only by the confeſſion of the fel- 
low, but, at laſt, by that of Molly 
herſelf. 


This Will Barnes was a country 


gallant, and had acquired as many 
trophies of this kind as any enſign or 
attorney's clerk in the kingdom, He 
had, 3 _ e on 
to a ſtate of utter , broke 
the hearts of ſome, and had the ho · 
nour of occaſioning the violent death 
of one poor girl, who had either 
drowned herſelf, or rather, what was 
— probable, had been drowned by 

way N 

Among other of his conqueſts, this 
fellow had triumphed over the heart 
of Betty Seagrim. He had made love 
to her long before Molly was grown 
to be a fit object of that paſtime ; but 
had afterwards deſerted her, and ap- 
plied to her ſiſter, with whom he had 
almoſt immediate ſucceſs. Now Will 
had, in reality, the ſole poſſeſſion of 
Molly's affection, while Jones and 
Square were almoft equal ſacrifices to 
her intereſt, and to her pride. 

Hence had grown that implacable 
hatred which we have before ſeen rag- 
ing in the mind of Betty; though we 
did not think it neceſſary to affign this 
cauſe ſooner, as envy itſelf” was alone 
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adequate to all the effects we have 
mentioned. 
Jones was become perfectly eaſy, by 
3 of this ſecret, with regard to 

olly; but as to Sophia, he was far 
from being in a ſtate of tranquility; 
nay, indeed, he was under the moſt 
violent - perturbation : - his heart, was 
now, if I may uſe the metaphor, en- 
tirely evacuated, and Sophia took ab- 
folute poſſeſſion of-it. He loved her 
with an unbounded paſſion, and plain- 
ly. ſaw the tender ſentiments ſhe had 
2 him; yet could not this aſſurance 
leſſen his Nipair of obtaining the con- 
ſent of her father, nor the horrors 
which attended his purſuit of her by 
any baſe or treacherous method, 

The injury which he muſt thus do 
to Mr. Weſtern, and the concern 
which would accrue to Mr. Allwor- 
thy, were circumſtances that torment- 
ed him all day, and haunted him on 
his pillow at night. His life” was a 
conſtant ſtruggle between honour and 
inclination, which alternately triumph- 
ed over each other in his mind. He 
often reſolved, in the abſence of So- 
phia, to-leave her father's houſe, and 
to ſee her no more; and as often, in 
her preſence, forgot all thoſe reſolu- 
tions, and determined to purſue her at 
the hazard of his life, and at the for- 
feiture of what was much dearer to 


M. 

This conflict began ſoon to produce 
very ſtrong and viſible effects: for he 
loſt all his uſual ſprightlineſs and 


gaiety of — and became not only 


melancholy when alone, but dejected 
and abſent in company; nay, if ever 
he py on a forced mirth, to comply 
with Mr. Weſtern's humour, the con- 
ſtraint ſo plain, that he ma 
ſeem to have been giving the ſtron i 
evidence of what he endeavoured to 
conceal by ſuch oſtentation. 

It may, perhaps, be a queſtion, whe- 
ther the art which he uſed to conceal 
his paſſion, or the means which honeſt 
vature employed to reveal it, betrayed 
him moſt:. for while art made him 
more than ever reſerved to Sophia, and 
forbade him to addreſs any of his diſ- 
courſe to her; nay, to avoid meeting 
her eyes, with the utmoſt caution; 
nature was no leſs buſy. in counter- 
plotting him. Hence at the approach 
of the young lady, he grew pale; 
and if this was ſudden, ſtarted. It 


his eyes accidentally met her's, the 
blood ruſhed into his cheeks, and his 
countenance became all over ſcarlet. 
If common civility ever obliged him 
to ſpeak to her, as to drink her health 
at table, his tongue was ſure to faul- 
ter. If he tonched her, his hand; nay 
his whole frame trembled. And if 
any diſcourſe tended, however remote- 
ly, to raiſe the idea of love, an invo- 
luntary figh ſeldom failed to ſteal irom 
his boſom. Moſt of which accidents 
nature was wonderfully induſtrious to 
throw daily in his way. . 

All theſe ſymptoms eſcaped the no- - 
tice of the — hut not ſo of So- 
phia. She ſoon perceived theſe agita- 
tions of mind in Jones, and was at 
no loſs to diſcover the cauſe; for in- 
deed ſhe recognized it in her own breaſt. 
And this recognition is, I ſuppoſe, that 
ſympathy, which hath been ſo often 
noted in lovers, and which will ſuth- 
ciently account for her being ſo much 
quicker-ſighted than her father. 

But, to ſay the truth, there is a 
2 and plain method of ac- 
counting for that prodigious ſuperiorit 
of — which — mb btn 
in ſome men over the reſt of the human 
ſpecies, and one which will not onl 
ſerve in the caſe of lovers, but of all 
others. For whence is it that the knave 
is generally ſo quick-ſfighted to thoſe 
lymptoms and operations of knavery, ' 
which often dupe an honeſt man of a 
much better underſtanding ? There 
furely is no general —_ y among 
knaves, nor have they, like free - ma- 
ſons, any common ſign of communi- 
cation. In reality, it is only becauſe 
they have the ſame thing in their heads, 
and their thoughts are turned the ſame 
way. Thus, that Sophia ſaw, and 
that Weſtern did not ſee the plain 
ſymptoms of love in Jones, can be no 
wonder, when we conſider that the 
idea of love never entered into the 
head of the father, whereas the daugh- 
— at preſent, thought of nothing 
elſe. 

When Sophia was well ſatisfied of 
the violent paſhon which tormented 
poor Jones, and no leſs certain that 
ſhe herſelf was it's object, ſhe had not 
the leaſt difficulty in difcovering the 
true cauſe of his preſent behaviour. 
This highly endeared him to her, and 
raiſed in her mind two of the beſt at- 
fections which any lover can wiſh — 
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raĩſe in a miſtreſs. Theſe were, eſteem 


and pity; for ſure the moſt outrage- 


ouſly rigid among her ſex will excuſe 


ber- pitying a man, whom ſhe ſaw 


miſerable on her own account: nor 
can they blame her for eſteeming one 
who viſibly, trom the moſt honourable 
motives, endeavoured to ſmother a 
flame in his- bolom, which, like the 
famous Spartan theft, was. preying 


upon, and conſuming his very vitals. 
Thus < 


us his backwardneſs, his ſhunning 
her, his coldneſs, and his filence, 
were the forwardeſ, the moſt diligent, 
the warmeſt, and moſt eloquent advo- 
cates; and wrought ſo violently on 
her ſenſible and tender heart, that ſhe 
toon felt for him all thoſe gentle ſen- 


Aations which are conſiſtent with a vir - 
" twous and elevated female mind. In 


ſhort, all which eſteem, gratitude, and 
pity, can inſpire in ſuch, towards an 
agreeable man. Indeed, all which 
In a 
word, ſhe was in love with him to 
diſtraction. | 

One day, this young couple acci- 
dentaily met in the garden, at the end 
of two walks, which were both bound- 
ed by that canal in which Jones had 
formerly riſqued drowning to retrieve 
— little bird that Sophia had there 
This place had been of late much 
frequented by Sophia. Here ſhe uſed 
to ruminate, with a mixture of pain 
and pleaſure, on an incident, which, 
however trifling in itſelf, had poſhbly 


* ſown the firſt ſeeds of that affection 


which was now arrived to ſuch matu- 
rity in her heart. 

Here then this young couple met. 
They were almolt cloſe together before 
either of them knew any thing of the 
other's approach. A by-ftander would 
have diſcovered ſufficient marks of 
confuſion in the countenance of each; 
but they felt too much themſelves to 
make any obſervation. As ſoon as 
Jones had a little recovered his firſt 
turprize, he accoſted the young lady 
with ſome of the ordinary torms of ſa- 
Jutation, which ſbe in the ſame man- 
ner returned, and their converſation 
began, as utual, on the delicious beau- 
ty of the morning. Hence they paſt 
ro the beauty of the place, on which 
Jones launched forth very high en- 
comiums. When they came to the 
tree whence he had formerly tumbled 
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into the canal, Sophia could not help 
reminding him of that accident, and 
faid, 1 ay Mr. Jones, you have 
« ſome little ſhuddering when you ſee 


that water.“ I aſſure you, Ma- 


© dam,” anſwered Jones, the con- 
« cern you felt at the loſs-of your lit- 
tle bird, will always appear to me 

the higheſt circumſtance in that ad- 

venture. Poor little Tommy! there 

is the branch he ſtood upon. How 

could the little wreteh fly away from 

that ſtate of happineſs in which I had 

the honour to place bim! His fate 
was a juſt ada for his ingra - 

titude.— Upon my word, Mr. 

Jones, ſaid he, your gallantry 

© very. narrowly eſcaped as ſevere a 
© fate. Sure, the remembrance muſt 
affect you,'—* Indeed, Madam, 
anſwered he, * if I have any reaſon to 
reflect with ſorrow on it, it is, per- 
© haps, that the water had not been a 
« little deeper, by which I might have 
© eſcaped many bitter heart-achs, that 
fortune ſeems to have in ſtore for 
* me.'—— Fie, Mr. Jones, replied So- 
phia, I am ſure you cannot be in 
* earneſt pow, This affected contempt 
of life is only an exceſs of your com- 
* plaiſance to me. You would endea- 
* your to leſſen the obligation of having 
twice ventured it for my ſake. Beware 
the third time ' She ſpoke theſe laſt 
words with a ſmile and a ſoftneſs in- 
expreſſible. Jones anſwered, with a 
ſigh, he feared it was already too late 
for caution : and then looking tender- 
ly and ſtedfaſtly on her, he cry'd, 
Oh! Miſs Weſtern, can you defire 
me to live? Can you wiſh me ſo ill?” 
Sophia looking down on the ground, 
anſwered with ſome heſitation, © In- 
* deed Mr. Jones, I do not wiſh you 
© ill,” Oht I know too well that 
* heavenly temper, cries Jones, that 
divine goodneſs, which is beyond 
© every other charm, '—* Nay, now, 
anſwered the, © I underſtand you not. 
] can ſtay no longer. — II would 
© not be underſtood,” cries he z © nay, 
I can't be underſtood. I know not 
what I _ Meeting you here ſo 
unexpectedly l have been unguard- 
ed—For Heaven's ſake pardon me! 
If I have ſaid any thing to offend 
you—l did not mean it—Indeed, I 
© would rather have died—nay, the 
very though would kill me. You 
fſurprize ute,* anſwered ſhe, © How 
| * can 
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© can you poſſibly think you have of- 
«© fended me? — Fear, Madam, ſays 
he, © eaſily runs into madneſs; and 
there is no degree of fear like that 
which I feel of offending you. How 
can I ſpeak then ? Nay, don't look 
angrily at me; one frown will de- 
ſtroy me.— l mean nothing. — Blame 
my eyes, or blame thoſe beauties— 
What am I ſaying ? Pardon me if I 
have ſaid too much. My heart over- 
flowed. I have ſtruggled with my 
love to the utmoſt, and have endea- 
voured to conceal a fever which preys 
on my vitals, and will, I hope, ſoon 
make it impoſſible for me eyer to 
offend you more. : 

Mr, Jones now fell a trembling as 
if he had been ſhaken with the fit of 
an ague. Sophia, who was in a ſitu- 
ation not yery different from his, an- 
ſwered in theſe words: © Mr. Jones, 
© I will not affect to miſundezſtand 
« you; indeed I underſtand you too 
« well ; but, for Heaven's ſake, if you 
have any affection for me, let me 
make the beſt of my way into the 
© hauſe! I wiſh I may be able to ſup- 
« port myſelf thither.” 

Jones, who was hardly able to ſup- 
port himſelf, offered her his arm, 
which ſhe condeſcended to accept, but 
begged he would not mention a word 
more to her of this nature at preſent. 
He promiſed he would not, inſiſting 
only on her forgiveneſs of what love, 
without the leave of his will, had forc- 
ed from him : this, ſhe told him, he 
knew how to obtain, by his future be- 
haviour z and thus this young pair 
tottered and trembled along ; the lover 
not once daring to ſqueeze the hand of 
2 miſtreſs, though it was locked in 
1s. 

Sophia immediately retired to her 
chamber, where Mrs. Honour and 
the hartſhorn were ſummoned to her 
aſſiſtance, As to poor Jones, the only 
relief to his diſtempered mind was an 
unwelcome piece * news, which, as 
it opens a ſcene of a different nature 
trom thoſe in which the reader hath 
lately been converſant, will be com- 
municated to him in the next chapter. 
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R. Weſtern was become ſo fond 
of Jones, that he was unwilling 

to part with him, though his arm h 

been long ſince = and Jones, 

either from his love of ſport, or from 
ſome other reaſon, was eaſily perſuad- 
ed to continue at his houſe, which he 

did ſometimes for a fortnight together, 

without paying a fingle viſit at Mr. 

Allworthy's ; nay, without ever hear - 

ing from thence. ö 

r. Allworthy had been for ſome 
days indiſpoſed with a cold, which 
had been attended with a little fever. 

This he had, however, neglected, as 

it was uſual with him to do all man- 

ner of diſorders which did not confine 
him to his bed, or prevent his ſeveral 
faculties from performing their ordinary 
functions; a conduct which we would 
by no means be thought to approve 
or recommend to imitation : for ſurely 
the gentlemen of the Æſculapian art 
are in the right, in adviling that the 
moment the diſeaſe is entered at one 
door, the phyſician ſhould be iatro- 
duced at the other. What elſe is 
meant by that old adage, * Penzentz er- 
© currite morbo;'—* Oppoale a diſtemper 
© at it's firſt approach?“ Thus the 
doctor and the diſeaſe meet in fair and 
equal conflict; whereas, by giving 
time to the latter, we often ſuffer him 
to fortify and entrench himſelf, like 

a French army; ſo that the learned 

entleman finds it very dithcult, and 

— impoſſible, to come at the 

enemy. Nay, ſometimes, by Piet 

time, the diſeaſe applies to the Frenc 

military politicks, and corrupts nature 
over to his ſide, and then all the pow- 
ers of phyſick muſt arrive too late. 

Agteeable to theſe obſervations was, 

I remember, the complaint of the great 

Doctor Miſaubin, who uſed very pa- 

thetically to lament the late applica- 

tions which were made bo his (&il}; 
ſaying, © By gar, me believe my pa- 

0 9 take * — de 2 , 

© dey never fend for me till de phyſi- 

* cion have kill dem.“ 

Mr. Allworthy's diſtemper, by 
means of this neglet, gained ſuch 
round, that when the encreaſe of his 

— obliged him to ſend for aſſiſtance, 

the doctor at his firſt arrival ſhook his 

head, wiſhed he had been ſent for 
ſooner, and intimated that he thought 
him in very imminent danger. Mir, 

Aliworthy, who had ſettled all his af- 

fairs 


* 


* 
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fairs in this world, and was as well 
prepared as it is poſſible for human 
nature to be, for the other, received 


this information with the utmoſt calm- 


deed, whenever he laid himſelf down 


_ to reſt, ſay with Cato in the tragical 


poem, | / 


Diſturb man's reſt, Cato knows neither 


of them; | 
Indifferent in his choice, to ſleep or die. 


In reality, he could ſay this with ten 
times more reaſon and confidence than 
Cato, or any other proud fellow a- 


mong the ancient or modern heroes : 
for he was not only devoid of fear, but 


might be confidered as a faithful la- 
bourer, when at the end of harveſt he - 


is ſummoned to receive his reward at 
the hands of a bountiful maſter. 


The good man gave immediate or- 


ders for all his family to be ſummoned 


round him. None of theſe were then 


abroad, but Mrs. Blifil, who had 


been ſome time in London, and Mr. 


Jones, whom the reader hath juſt part- 
ed from, at Mr. Weſtern's, and who 


received this ſummons juſt as Sophia 


had left him. 


The news of Mr. Allworthy's dan- 


ger (for the ſervant told him he was 


dying) drove all thoughts of love out 
of his head. He hurried inſtantly into - 


the chariot which was ſent for him, 


-and ordered the coachman to drive 


him with all imaginable haſte; nor 
did the idea of Sophia, I believe, once 
occur to him on the way. 

And now the whole family, namely, 


Mr. Blifil, Mr. Jones, Mr. Thwack- 
um, Mr. Square, and ſome of the 
ſervants, (for ſuch were Mr. All- 


worthy's orders) being all aſſem- 
bled round his bed, the good man ſat 
up in it, and was beginning to ſpeak, 


when Blifil fell to blubbering, and be- 


gan to expreſs very loud and bitter la- 
mentations. Upon this Mr. Allwor- 


; thy ſhook him by the hand, and aid, 


© Do not ſorrow thus, my dear ne- 


c 2 at the moſt ordinary of all 
* human occurrences. When misfor- 
© tunes befal our friends, we are juſt- 
© ly grieved: for thoſe are accidents 
« which might often have been avoid- 
ed, and which may ſeem to render 


wy 


% 


| 


© the lot of one man more peculi 


* unhappy than that of others; but 
© death is certainly unavoidable, and 


m- is that common lot, in which alone 
neſs and unconcern. He could, in- 


the fortunes of all men agree; nor 
is the time when this happens to us, 
material, If the wiſeſt of men hath 
compared life to a ſpan, ſurely we 
may be- allowed to conſider it as a 
day. It is my fate to leave it in the 
evening; but thoſe who are taken 
away earlier, have only loſt a few 
hours, at the beſt little worth la- 
menting, and much oftener hours of 
labour and fatigue, of pain and ſor- 
row. One of the Roman poets, I 
remember, likens our leaving life to 


our departure from a feaſt; a thought 


* 
* 
4 
c 
c 
= 
c 
4 
4 
6 
c 
c 
c 
© which hath often occurred to me, 
* when I have ſeen men ſtruggling to 
« protrat an entertainment, and to 
* enjoy the company of their friends 
© a few moments longer. Alas! how 
© ſhort is the molt protracted of ſuch 
© enjoyments! How immaterial the 
© difference between him who retires 
the ſooneſt, and him who ſtays the 
© lateſt! This is ſeeing life in the 
© beſt view, and this unwillingneſs to 
© quit our friends is the moſt amiable 
© motive, from which we can derive 
the fear of death; and yet the longeſt 
© enjoyment which we can hope for 
© of this kind, is of ſo trivial a dura- 
© tion, that it is to a wiſe man truly 
* contemptible. Few men, I own, 
© think in this manner : for, indeed, 
© few men think of death till they are 
© in it's jaws. However gigantick and 
© terrible an object this may appear 
when it approaches them, they are 
© nevertheleſs incapable of ſeeing it at 
© anydiſtance; nay, though they have 
© been ever ſo much frightened and 
© alarmed when they have apprehended 
* themſelves in danger of dying, they 
© areno ſooner cleared from this appre- 
* henfion than even the fears of it are 
© eraſed from their minds. But, alas! 
© he who eſcapes from death, 1s not 
© pardoned ; he is only reprieved, and 
© reprieved to a ſhort day 
© Grieve, therefore, no more, my 
© dear child, on this occaſion ; an 
event which may happen every hour, 
* which every element, nay, almoſt 
every particle of matter that ſur- 
© rounds us, is capable of producing, 
and which mult and will moſt un- 
avoidably 
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* ayoidably reach us all at laſt, ought 
neither tooccaſion our ſurprize, nor 
« our lamentation. 


M fician having inted 
« me (Ane I take very kindly fhim) 


that J am in danger of leaving you 


« all very ſhortly, I have determined 
to ſay a few words to you at this our 
« parting, before my diſtemper, which 
c | 6nd grows very faſt upon me, puts 
« it out of my b | 

But I ſhall waſte 


« ſettled lon „I think pro to 
© mention fach beads of 5 x, air 
any of you, that I may have the com- 
fort of perceiving you are all ſatis- 
« fied with the proviſion I have there 
made for you. 

© Nephew Blifil, I leave you the 
© heir to my whole eſtate, except only 
© 5001, a year which is to revert to 
« you after the death of your mother, 
and except one other eſtate of 500 J. 


«© a year, and the ſum of 60001. which 


© I have beitowed in the following 
manner: 

The eſtate of 3;00 l. a year I have 
* I know the inconvenience which 
* attends the want of ready money, I 
have added 1000 l. in ſpecie. In 
* this I know not whether I have ex- 
© ceeded, or fallen ſhort of your ex- 
0 1 Perhaps you will think 
I have given you too little, and the 
* world will be as ready to condemn 


me for giving you too much; but 


* the latter cenſure I deſpiſe, and as 
to the former, unleſs you ſhould 
© entertain that common error, which 
I have often heard in my life plead- 
ed as an excuſe for a total want of 
* charityz namely, that inſtead of 
* railing gratitude by voluntary acts 
* of bounty, we are apt to raiſe de- 
* mands, which of all others are the 
* moſt boundleſs and moſt difficult to 
ſatisfy Pardon me the bare men- 
* tion of this : I will not ſuſpect any 
* ſuch thing. 

Jones flung himſelf at his benefac- 
tor's feet, and taking eagerly hold of 
his hand, affured him, his goodneſs to 
him, both now, and at all other times, 
had ſo infinitely exceeded not only his 


merit, but his hopes, that no words 


could expreſs his ſenſe of it. And 1 
* afſure you, Sir, ſaid he, your pre- 
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ſtrength too 
much. I intended to ſpeak concern- 
ing my will, which though I have 


0 given to you, Mr. Jones. And as 


h © 9:4. => 
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* ſent generoſity hath left me no 
© other concern than for the preſent 

«© melancholy Ae m 

« friend! my father! Here his words 
choaked him, and he turned away to 

D N which was ſtarting from 

is eyes. 

Allworthy then gently ſqueezed his 
hand, and proceeded thus: I am con- 
vinced, my child, that you have 
much g 8, generoſity, and ho- 

nour, in your temper, it you will 
add prudence and religion to theſe, 
you muſt be happy : for the three 
former qualities, I admit, make you 
worthy of happineſs ; but they are 
the latter only which will put you in 
poſſeſſion of it. ; 

One thouſand pounds I have given 
to you, Mr. Thwackum; a ſum, I 
am convinced, which greatly exceeds 
your defires, as well as your wants. 
However, you will receive it as a 
memorial of my friendſhip; and 
whatever ſuperfluities may redound 
to you, that piety which you ſo rigid- 
ly maintain, will inſtruct you how 
to * of them. "Be! 
* A like ſum, Mr. Square, I ha 
bequeathed to you. This, I hope, 
will enable you to purſue your pro- 
feſſion with better ſucceſs than hi- 
therto. I have often obſerved with 
concern, - that diſtreſs is more apt 
to excite contempt than commiiera- 
tion, eſpecially among men of bu- 
ſineſs, with whom poverty is under- - 
ſtood to indicate want of ability. 
But the little I have been able to 
leave you, will extricate you from 
thoſe difficulties with which you have 
formerly ftruggled ; and then I doubt 
not but you will meet with ſufficient 
proſperity to ſupply what a man of 
your philoſophical temper will re- 

uire. 

© I find myſelf growing faint, fo I 
ſhall refer you to my will for my 
diſpoſition of the reſidue. My fer- 
vants will there find ſome tokens to 
remember me by; and there are a few 
. charities, which, I truſt, my exe- 
cutors will ſee faithfully themes. 
Bleſs you al}! I am ſetting out a 
© little before you.” 

Here a footman came haſtily into 
the room, and ſaid there was an at- 
torney from Saliſbury, who had a par- 
ticular meſſage, which he ſaid he muſt 
communicate to Mr. Allworthy _ 

; 
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and proteſted he had ſo much buſineſs 
to do, that if he could cut himſelf into 
faur quarters, all would not be ſuſk- 
cient. 


Dos bot; 
. © © Go, child,” ſaid Allworthy to Bli- 
fil, © ſee what the gentleman wants. 
© I am. not able to do any buſineſs 


now, nor can he have any with me, 


*ipwhich you are not at preſent more 
concerned than myſelf. Beſides, 1 


„really am—1I am incapable of ſeeing 
© any one at preſent, or of any lo 


nger 
* attention. He then ſaluted them all, 


ſaying, perhaps he ſhould be able to 
ſee them again, but he ſhould now be 
glad to compoſe himſelf a little, find- 
ing that he had too much exhauſted 


his ſpirits in diſcourſe. 
Some of the company ſhed tears at 
their parting ; and even the philoſopher 


Square wiped his eyes, © albeit unuſed 


© to, the melting mood. As to Mrs. 


Wilkins, ſhe dropped her pearls as faſt 
© as the Arabian trees their medicinal 
© gums;* for this was a ceremonial 
which that gentlewoman never omitted 
on a proper occaſion, 

After this, Mr. Allworthy again laid 
himſelf down on his pillow, and en- 
deavoured to compoſe himſelf to reſt. 


CHAP, VIII. 


CONTAINING MATTER RATHER 
NATURAL THAN PLEASING., 


ESIDES grief for her maſter, 
there was another. ſource for that 
briny ftream which ſo plentifully roſe 
aboye the two mountainous cheek- 
bones of the houſekeeper. She was 
no ſooner retired, than ſhe began to 
mutter to herſelf in the following plea- 
ſant ftrain : © Sure maſter might have 
© made ſome difference, methinks, be- 
© tween me and the other ſervants. I 
© ſuppoſe he hath left me mourni 

© but, i-fackins! if that be all, t 

© devil ſhall wear it for him for me. 


B 


I'd have his worſhip know I am no 


© beggar. I have faved five hundred 
© pounds in his ſervice, and after all 
© ro be uſed in this manner! It is a 
© fine encouragement to ſervants to be 
© honeſt; and to be ſure, if I have 
© taken a little ſomething, now and 
© then, others have taken ten times as 
© much; and now we are all put in a 
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ſelf: that he ſeemed in a violent hurry, 


4 I fo be that it be 
C gy ty co may go to the devil 
£ with him that gave it. No; I won't 
«© give it up neither, becauſe that will 
© pleaſe ſome folks, No, I'll buy the 
© gayeſt gown I can get, and dance 
© over the old curmudgeon's grave in 
© it» This is my reward for taki 

© his part ſo often, when all the coun- 
© try have cried ſhame of him, for 
© breeding up his baſtard in that man- 
© ner! but he is going now where he 
© muſt pay for all. It would have 
* become him better to have repented 
of his fins on his death-bed, than 
© to glory in them, and give away his 
© eftate out of his own family to a 
mis - begotten child. Found in his 


- © bed, forſooth! a pretty ſtory! Ay, 


* ay, thoſe that hide, know where to 
* find. Lord forgive him! I warrant 
© he hath many more baſtards to an- 
© ſwer for, if the truth was known. 
© One comfort is, they will be all 
© known where he is a going now. 
«© The ſervants will find ſome tokens 
c to remember me by: thoſe were 
© the very words; I ſhall never forget 
© them, if I was J a thouſand 
C » Ay, ay, 1 ember you 
6 For — 2 — — 
© One would have thought he might 
© have mentioned my name as well as 


© that of Square; but he is a gentle- 


©. man forſooth, though he had not 
© clothes to his back when he came 
© hither firſt, M come up with 
© ſuch inves Trek he hath 
© lived here theſe many years, I don't 
© believe there is arrow ſervant in the 
© houſe ever ſaw the colour of his 
money. The devil ſhall wait upon 
s ſuch gentlemen for me. Much 
more of the like kind ſhe muttered to 
herſelf; but this taſte ſhall ſuffice to 
the reader. 

- Neither Thwackum nor Square were 
much better ſatisfied with their lega- 
cies. Though they breathed not their 
reſentment ſo loud, yet from the diſ- 
content which in their coun- 
2 as well — * the follow - 
ing dialogue, we co at no great 
pleaſure — in their minds. * 

About an hour after they had left 
the ſick- room, Square met Thwackum 
in the hall, and accoſted him thus: 
Well, Sir, have you heard any news 
of your friend ſince we parted from 
him? If you mean Mr, * 
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you might rather give him the ap- 


* 
44 "go of your friend: for he ſeems 
5 


me to have deſerved that title. 


The title-is 28 good on your fide,” 


replied Square, * for his bounty, ſuch 
equal to both. 
1 ſhould not have mentioned it 
« firſt,” cries Thwackum; but ſince 


you begin, I muſt inform you I am 


© of a different opinion. ere is a 
« wide diſtinction between volunt 


© favours and rewards. The duty 


have done in his family, and the care 
I have taken in the education of his 
© two boys, are ſervices for which ſome 
© men might have expected a greater 
© return, -I would not have you ima- 
c gine I am therefore diſſatisfied ; for 
« St. Paul hath taught me to be con- 
« tent with the little I have. Had the 
© modicum been leſs, I ſhould have 
«© known my duty. But though the 
* Scripture obliges me to remain con- 
© tented, it doth not enjoin me to ſhut 
© my eyes to my own merit, nor re- 
© ftrain' me from ſeeing, when I am in- 
© jured by an unjuſt compariſon, '— 
© Since you provoke me,” returned 
Square, that injury is done to me: 
© nor did I ever imagine Mr. Allwor- 
© thy had held my friendſhip ſo light, 
© as to put me in balance with one 
© who received his wages: I know to 
* what it is owing; it proceeds from 


© thoſe narrow g 437 which you 


© have been ſo long endeavouring to 
© infuſe into him, in contempt of every 
thing which is great and noble. The 
© beauty and lovelineſs of friendſhip 
* 18 too ſtrong for dim eyes, nor can 
© it be perceived by any other medium, 
* than that unerring rule of right 
which you have ſo often endeavoured 
to ridicule, that you have perverted 
my friend's underttanding.'—* I 
wiſh, cries Thwackum, in a rage, 
I wiſh, for the ſake of his ſoul, your 
damnable doctrines have not per- 
verted his faith. It is to this I im- 
pute his preſent behaviour, ſo unbe- 
coming a chriſtian, Who but an 
atheiſt could think of leaving the 
world without having firſt made up 
his account? without confeſſing his 
ſins, and receiving that abſolution 
which he knew he had one in the 
* houſe duly authorized to give him? 
He will feel the want of theſe neceſ - 
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© ſurles when it is too late. When be 


is arrived at that place where there is 


© wailin _—_ ing of teeth; it is 
© then he will find in what mighty 
* ſtead that heathen goddeſs, that Vir 
© tue, which you and all other deiſts 
* of the age adore, will ftand him. 
He will then ſummon his prieſt when 
* there is none to be found, and will 
* lament the want of that abſolufion, 
* without which no ſinner can be ſafe.” 
If it be ſo material,” fays Square, 
© why don't you preſent it him of your 
© own accord ?'—" It hath no virtue, 
cries Thwackum, * but to thoſe who 
© have ſufficient grace to require it. 
k thus to a heathen 
© and an unbehever! It is you who 


"© haye taught him this leſſon, for 


© which you have been well rewarded 
© in this world, as I doubt not your 
* diſciple will ſoon be in the other. 
© I know not what you mean by re- 
© ward," ſaid Square, but if you hint 
at that pitiful memorial of our friend- 
ſhip which he hath thought fit to be- 
queath me, I deſpiſe it; and nothing 
but the unfortunate ſituation of my 
circumſtances ſhould prevail on me 
to accept it. 
The phyſician now arrived, and be- 
pan to enquire of the two diſputants, 
ow we all did above ftairs. In a 
© miſerable way, anſwered Thwack- 
um. It is no more than I expected, 
cries the doctor: But pray what 
© ſymptoms have appeared fince I left 
you? ! No good ones, I amafraid,” 
replied Thwackum; * after what paſſed 
© at our departure, I think there were 
© little hopes.” The bodily phyſician, 
1238 miſunderſtood the curer of 
ouls, and before they came to an ex- 
planation, Mr. Blifil came to them 


with a moſt melancholy countenance, 


and acquainted them, that he brought 
ſad news: for that his mother was 
dead at Saliſbury. That ſhe had been 
ſeized on the, road home with the gout 
in her head and ſtomach, which had 
carried her off in a few hours. Good- 
© lack-a-day!* ſays the doctor, one 
© cannot anſwer for events; but L wiſh 


© J had been at hand to have been 
© called in. The gout is a diſtemper 
© which itis difficult to treat, yet I have 
© been remarkably ſucceſsful in it.” 
Thwackum and Square both condoled 
with Mr. Blifil for the loſs of his mo- 


2 they, 
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ther, which the one adviſed him to bear 


like a man, and the other like a chriſ- 


tian. The young gentleman ſaid, he 
knew very well we were all mortal, 
and he would endeavour to ſubmit to 
his loſs as well as he could. That be 
could not, however, help complainin 

a little againſt the peculiar ſeverity o 
bis fate, which brought the news of ſo 


great a calamity to him by ſurprize; 


— 


and that at a time when he hourly ex- 


ected the ſevereſt blow he was capa- 
ble of feeling from the malice of for- 
tune. He ſaid, the preſent occaſion 


would put to the teſt thoſe excellent 
rudiments which he had learnt from 
Mr. Thwackum and Mr. Square, and 
it would be entirely owing to them, if 


he was enabled to ſurvive ſuch miſ- 
| Fortunes. 


It was now debated, whether Mr. 


 Allworthy ſhould be informed of the 


death of his ſiſter: this the doctor vio- 
lently oppoſed; in which, I believe, 
the whole college will agree with him. 
But Mr. Blifil ſaid, he had received 
ſuch poſitive and repeated orders from 
his uncle, never to keep any ſecret 
from him, for fear of the diſquietude 
which it might give him, that he durſt 
not think of diſobedience, whatever 
might be the conſequence. He ſaid, 
for his part, conſidering the religious 
and ohiloſophick temper of his uncle, 


he could not agree with the doctor in 


his apprehenſions. He was therefore 
reſolved to communicate it to him : for 
if his uncle recovered, (as he heartily 
prayed he might) he knew he would 
never forgive an endeayour to keep a 
ſecret of this kind from him. A 
The phyſician was forced to ſubmit 
to theſe reſolutions, which the two 
other learned gentlemen very highly 
commended. So together moved Mr. 
Blifil and the doctor towards the ſick- 
room; where the phyſician firſt en- 
tered and approached the bed, in order 
to feel his patient's pulſe, which he had 
no ſooner done, than he declared he 
was much better; that the laſt appli- 


cation had ſucceeded to a miracle, and 
Had brought the fever to intermit: ſo 


that, he ſaid, there appeared now to be 
as little danger, as he had before ap- 
prehended there were hopes. 

To fay the truth, Mr. Allworthy's 
ſituation had never been ſo bad, as the 


_ great caution of the doctor had repre · 


ſented it: but as a-wiſe general never 
deſpiſes his enemy, however inferior 
his force may be, ſo neither doth a 
wiſe phyſician ever deſpiſe a . 
however inconſiderable. As the for- 


mer preſerves the fame ſtrict diſcipline, 


places the ſame guards, and employs 
the ſame ſcouts, though the enemy 
never ſo weak; ſo the latter maintains 
the ſame gravity of countenance, and 
ſhakes his head with the ſame fignifi- 
cant air, let the diſtemper be never ſo 
trifling. And both, among many other 
ood ones, may this ſolid reaſon 
or their conduct, that by theſe means 
the greater glory redounds to them, if 
they gain the victory, and the leſs diſ- 
ce, if by any unlucky accident they 
ould happen to be conquered. 
Mr. Allworthy had no ſooner lifted 
up his eyes, and thanked Heaven for 
theſe hopes of his recovery, than Mr. 
Blifil drew near, with a very dejected 
aſpect, and having applied his hand- 
kerchief to his eye, either to wipe away 
his tears, or as Ovid ſomewhere, ex- 
preſſes himſelf on another occaſion, , 


Fi nullus erit, "HAM excute lan. | 
© If there be none, wipe away that none. 


he communicated to his uncle what the 
_ hath been juſt before acquainted 
with. 

Allworthy received the news with 
concern, with patience, and with reſig - 
nation. He dropt a tender tear, then 
compoſed his countenance, and at laſt 
cried, © The Lord's will be done in 
© every thing. | 

He now enquired for the meſſenger 
but Blifil told him, it had been impoſ- 
ſible to detain him a moment; for he 
appeared by the great hurry he was in, 
to have ſome buſineſs of importance on 
his hands: that he complained of be- 
ing hurried, and driven, and torn out 
of his life, and repeated many times, 
that if he could divide himſelf into 
four quarters, he knew how to diſpoſe 
of every one. 

Allworthy then defired Blifil to take 
care of the funeral. He faid, he would 
have his ſiſter depoſited in his own 
chapel ; antl as to the particulars, he 
left them to his own diſcretion, onl 
mentioning the perſon whom he woul 
have employed on this occafion. 


CHAP. 
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en AP. IX. 
WHICH,” AMONG OTHER THINGS, 
MAY SERVE'AS A COMMENT ON 
THAT SAYING OP | ASCHINES, 
THAT DRUNKENNESS SHEWS THE 
MIND OF A MAN, AS A MIRROR 
REFLECTS HIS PERSON, 


"FR E reader may, perhaps, wonder 
at hearing nothing of Mr. Jones 


in the laſt chapter. In fact, his be- 
haviour was ſo different from that of 


the perſons there mentioned, that we 


choſe not to confound his name with 
theirs. 
When the good man had ended his 
ſpeech, Jones was the laſt who deſert- 
ed the room.- Thence he retired to his 
own apartment, to give vent to his 
eoncern ; but the reſtleſſneſs of his 
mind would not ſuffer him to remain 
long there; he ſlipped ſoftly, therefore, 
to Allworthy's chamber-door, where 
he liſtened a conſiderable time, with- 
out hearing any kind of motion with- 
in, unleſs a violent ſnoring, which at 
laſt his fears miſrepreſented as groans. 
This ſo alarmed him, that he could 
not forbear entering the room; where 
he found the good man in the bed, in 
a ſweet compoſed ſleep, and his nurſe 


ſnoring in the above mentioned hearty 


manner, at the bed's feet. He imme- 
diately took the only method of filenc- 
ing this thorough-baſs, whoſe muſick 
he feared might diſturb Mr. Allwor- 
thy; and then fitting down by the 
nurſe, he remained motionleſs till Bli- 
fil and the doctor came in together, 
and waked the ſick man, in order that 
the doftor might feel his pulſe, and 
that the other might communicate to 
him that piece of news, which, had 
N been apprized of it, would have 

ad great difficulty of finding it's way 
7 r. Allworthy's ear at ſuch a ſea- 
on. 

When he firſt heard Blifil tell his 
uncle this ſtory, Jones could hardly 
contain the wrath which kindled in 
him at the other's indiſcretion, eſpe- 
cially as the doctor ſhook his head, and 
declared. his unwillingneſs to have the 
matter mentioned to his patient. But 
as his paſſion did not fo far deprive 
him of all uſe of his ber de n 
as to hide from him the conſequences 


: 
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violent exp towards 
Blifil might have on the ſick, this ap- 
prehenſion ſtilled his rage at the 
ſent; and he afterwards ſo ſatis- 
fied with finding that this news had, 
in fact, produced no miſchief, that he 
ſuffered his anger to die in his own 
22 without ever mentioning it to 
lifil. 

The phyſician dined that day at Mr. 
Allworthy's ; and having after dinner 
viſited his patient, he returned to the 
company, and told them, that he had 
now the ſatis faction to ſay, with aſſu- 
rance, that his patient was out of all 
danger: that he had brought his fever 
to a perfect intermiſſion, and doubted 
not, by throwing in the bark, to pre- 
vent it's return. 

This account ſo pleaſed Jones, and 
threw him into ſuch immoderate exceſs 
of rapture, that he might be truly ſaid 
to be drunk with joy. An intoxication 
which greatly forwards the effects of 
wine; and as he was very free too with 
the bottle on this occaſion, (for he 
drank many- bumpers to the "s 
health, as well as to other toaſts) he 
became very ſoon literally drunk. 

Jones had naturally violent animal 
ſpirits : theſe being ſet on float, aud 
augmented by the ſpirit of wine, -prd- 
duced moſt extravagant effects. He 
kiſſed the doctor, and embraced him 
with the moſt paſſionate endearments z 
ſwearing that, next to Mr. Allworthy 
himſelf, he loved him of all men li- 
ing. Doctor, added he, you de- 
© ſerve a ſtatue to be erected to you at 
* the publick expence, for having pre- 
© ſerved a man, who is not only the 
* darling of all good men Ws 4 
© him, but a bleſſing to ſociety, the 
glory of his country, and an honour 
© to human nature, D—n me if I 
don't love him better than my own 
« foul” 

More ſhame for you ,*cries Thwack- 
um; „though I think you haye reaſon 
© to love him, for he hath provided 
* very well for you. And, perhaps, 
© it might have been better for ſome 
folks, that he had not lived to ſee 
juſt reaſon of revoking his gift." 
Jones now, looking on Thwackum 
with inconceivable dildain, anſwered, _ 
And doth thy mean ſoul imagine, 
that any fuch conſiderations could 
« weigh with me? No, let the earth 


* open, 


— 


- * 


« open, and ſwallow her own dirt, (if 
I had millions of acres, I would ſay 
0 in) rather than ſwallow vp my dear 
«* glorious friend. 
0 Qair dofderi fic poder axe wade 
© Tam ' | 


ebari capitis * 


The doctor now interpoſed, and pre- 
vented the effects of a wrath which was 
kindling between Jones and Thwack- 
umz after which the former gave a 

© Jooſe to mirth, ſang two or three amo- 
rous ſongs, and fell into every frantick 

: diſorder which unbridled joy is apt to 

"Inſpire ; but ſo far was he from any 
diſpoſition to quarrel, that he was ten 
times better-humoured, if poſſible, 
than when he was ſober. | 
To fay truth, nothing is more erro- 
neous than the common obſervation, 

that men who areil|-patured and quar- 
relſome when they are drunk, are very 
worthy perſons when they are ſober : 

for, drink, in reality, not reverſe 
nature, or create paſſions in men, which 

did not exiſt in them before. It takes 

- away the guard of reaſon, and conſe- 

vently forces us to produce thoſe 
ſymptoms, which many, when ſober, 

{have art enough to conceal. It heigh- 

tens and inflames our paſſions, (gene- 

rally indeed that paſſion which is up- 
permoſt in our mind) ſo that the 
angry temper, the amorous, the gene - 
rous, the - good-humoured, the ava- 
ricious, and all other diſpoſitions of 
men, are in their cups heightened and 

+ expoſed, | 

And yet, as no nation produces ſo 
many drunken quarrels, eſpecially a- 
mong the lower people, as England; 
(for, indeed, with 
to fight together, are almoſt ſynony- 
mous terms) I would not, methinks, 
Have it thence concluded, that the 
Engliſh are the worſt-natured people 
alive. Perhaps the love of glory only 
is at the bottom of this; ſo that the 
fair coneluſion ſeems to be, that our 
countrymen have more of that love, 
und more of bravery, than any other 
Plebeians. And this the rather, as 
there is ſeldom any thing ungenerous, 
unfair, or ill-natured, exerciſed on 
thoſe occaſions: nay, it is common 


What modeſty 


them, to drink and - 
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; \ + 
for the combatants to s good- 
will for each other, even at the time 
of the conflict; and as their drunken 
mirth generally ends in a battle, ſo do 
moſt of their battles end im friendſhip, 

But to return to our hiſtory. Though 


Jones had ſhewn no defign of giv- 
ing offence, yet Mr. Blifil was wghly 


oftended at a behaviour which was ſo 
inconſiſtent with the ſober and prudent 


- reſerve of his own temper. bore 


it too with the ter impatience, as 
it appeared to him very indecent” at 


this ſeaſon; When, as be ſaid, 


©. the houſe was a houſe'of mourning, 


on the account of his dear mother; 


© and if it had pleaſed Heaven to give 
them ſome proſpect of Mr. All- 
«  worthy's recovery, it would become 
© them better to expreſs the exulta- 
© tions of their hearts in thankſgiving, 


© than in drunkenneſs and riots ; 


© which were r methods to en- 
© creaſe the Divine wrath, than to avert 


it.“ Thwackum, who had fwallow- 


ed more liquor than Jones, but with- 
out any ill effect on his brain, ſecond- 
ed the pions harangue of Blifil; but 
Square, for reaſons which the reader 


may probably gueſs, was totally filent. 


ine had not fo totally overpower- 
ed Jones, as to prevent his recolleRting 
Mr. Blifil's loſs, tke moment it was 
mentioned. As no perſon, therefore, 
was more ready to confeſs and con- 


- demn his own errors, he offered to 
- ſhake Mr. Blifil by the hand, and 


begged his pardon ; ſaying, his exceſ- 


ſive joy for Mr. Allworthy's recovery 
had driven every other thought out of 


his mind, 

Blifil ſcornfully rejected his hand; 
and, with much indignation, anſwer- 
ed, it was little to be wondered at, if 
tragical ſpectacles made no impreſſion 


on the blind; but, for his part, he 


had the misfortune to know who his 
parents were, and confequently mult 
be affected with their loſs. 

Jones, who, notwithſtanding his 
good-humour, had fome mixture of 
the iraſcible in his conſtitution, leaped 
haftily from his chair, and catching 
hold of Blifil's collar, cried out, 
Pn you for araſcal!. do you inſult 
6 mewith the misfortune of my birth; 


or meaſure can ſet bounds to our defire of ſo dear a friend! The 


ward def derium here cannot be eafily tranſlated. It includes our deſire of enjoying ov! 
He 


friend again, and the grief which attends that deſire. 
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ns, that they ſoon got the 

better of Mr. bes — tem- 

per ; and a ſeuffle immediately enſued, 
ic 


ich might have produced miſchief 


wh 

had it not been prevented by the inter- 
pofition of Thwackum and the phyſi- 
cianz for the philoſophy of Square 
rendered him ſuperior to all emotions; 
and he'very calmly ſmoaked his pipe, 
as was his cuſtom in all broils, unleſs 
when he apprehended ſome danger of 


having it broke in his mouth. 


The combatants being now prevent- 
ed from executing preſent vengeance 
on each other, betook themſelves to the 
common reſources of diſappointed rage, 
and vented their wrath in threats and 
defiance, In this kind of conflict, 
Fortune, which, in the perſonal attack, 
ſeemed to —— Nach — was now 
altogether as favo to his enemy. 
A truce, nevertheleſs, was at length 
agreed on, by the mediation of the neu- 
tral parties, and the whole company 
again ſat down at the table; where 
Jones being prevailed on to aſk pardon, 
and Blifil to give it, peace was reſtored, 
and every thing ſeemed in flatu quo. 
But though the quarrel was, in all 
appearance, perfectly recanciled, the 
good-humour , which had been inter- 
rupted by it, was by no means reſtor- 
ed. All merriment was now at an end, 
and the ſubſequent diſcourſe conſiſted 
— of grave relations of matters of 
„ and of as grave obſervations upon 
them. A ſpecies of converſation, in 
which, though there is much of dig- 
nity and inſtruction, there is but little 
entertainment, As we preſume, there- 
tore, only to convey this laſt to the 
reader, we ſhall paſs by whatever was 
ſaid, till the reit of the company, 
having by s. dropped off, left 
Square and the phyſician only toge- 
ther; at which time the converſation 
was a little heightened by ſome com- 
ments on what had happened between. 
the two young gentlemen; both of 
whom the doctor declared to be no bet- 
ter than ſcoundrels; to which appel- 
lation the philoſopher, very lagaciouſ- 
ly ſhaking his head, agreed. 
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He agootpanied theſe words with fuck 


OF OTHER MORE GRAVE WI 
TERS, WHO HAVE PROVED B&- 
-YOND. CONTRADICTION, THAT 
WINE IS OFTEN THE FORE- 
RUNNER OF INCONTINENCY. 


Jes: retired from the company, 


in which we have feen him engag- 


. ed, into the fields, where he intended 


to cool himſelf by a walk in the open 
air, before he attended Mr. Allwor- 
thy. There, whilſt he renewed thoſe 
meditations on his dear Sophia, which 
the dangerous illneſs of his friend and 
benefactor had for ſome time inter- 
rupted, an accident happened, which 
with ſorrow we relate, and with ſor- 
row, doubtleſs, will it beread; however, 
that hiſtorick truth to which we profeſs 
ſo inviolable an attachment, obliges us 
to communicate it to poſterity. 

It was now a pleaſant evening in the 
latter end of June, when our hero was 
walking im a moſt delicious grove, 
where the gentle breezes fanning the 
leaves, together with the ſweet tril- 
ling of a murmuring ftream, and 
the melodious notes of nightingales, 
formed all together the ——_—_ 
ing harmony. In this ſcene, ſo ſweet- 
ly accommodated to love, he meditat- 
ed on his dear Sophia. While his 
wanton fancy roved unbounded over all 
her beauties, and his lively imagina- 
tion painted the charming maid in va- 
rious raviſhing forms, his warm heart 
melted with tenderneſs; and at len 
throwing himſelf on the ground, 
the fide of a gently murmuring brook, 
he broke forth into the following eja- 
culation : 

O Sophia, would Heaven pive thee - 
© to my arms, how bleſt would be my 
condition! Curſt be that fortune 
© which ſets a diſtance between us. 
© Was I but poſſeſſed of thee, one only 
© ſuit of rags thy whole eſtate, is there 
© a man on earth whom I would enyyt 
Ho contemptible would the bright- 
© eſt Circaſſian beauty, dreſt in all the 
© jewels of the Indies, appear to my 
* eyes! But why do I mention ano- 
© ther woman! Could I think my 
© eyes capable of looking at any other 
« with tenderneſs, theſe hands ſhould 
* tear them from my head, No, my 
Sophia, if cruul fortune ſeparates us 
© for ever, my ſoul ſhall: doat on thee 
alone. The chaſteit _— will 

| I ever 


— 
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I ever preſerve to thy image. h 
I ſhould never have poſſeſſion of thy 
© charming perſon, ſtill ſhalt thou alone 
©. have poſlſeſſion of my thoughts, my 
4 love, my ſoul. Oh! my fondiheart 
* is ſo wrapt in that tender boſom, 
© that the brighteſt beauties would for 
« me have no charms, nor would a 
© hermit be colder in their embraces. 
© Sophia, Sophia alone ſhall be mine. 
© What raptures are in that name! I 
vill engrave it on every tree,” | 
At cheſe words he ſtarted up, and be- 
held not his Sophia; no, nor a Cir- 
© eafſian maid richly and elegantly at- 
tired for the Grand Seignior's ſeraglio. 
No; without a gown, in a ſhift that 
was ſomewhat of the coarſeſt, and 
none of the cleaneſt, bedewed likewiſe 
with ſome odoriferous effluvia, the pro- 
duce of the day's labour, with a pitch- 
fork in her hand, Molly Seagrim ap- 

roached. Our hero had his pen-knife 
in his hand, which he had drawn for 


the before mentioned purpoſe, of carv- 
ing on the bark; when the girl com- 


* near him, cried out with a ſmile, 
o 


ou don't intend to kill me, ſquire, 
© I hope !'=— Why ſhould you think 
© I would kill you?” anſwered Jones. 
© Nay," replied ſhe, * after your cruel 
© uſage of me when I ſaw you laſt, 
© killing me would, perhaps, be too 
© great Lindnels for me to expect. 
HFlere enſued. a parly, which as I do 
not think mytelf obliged to relate it, 
I ſhall omit. It is ſufficient that it 
laſted a full quarter of an hour, at 
the concluſion of which they retired 
into the thickeſt part of the grove. 
Some of my readers may be inclided 
to think this event unnatural. How- 


ever, the fact is true; and, perhaps, 


may be ſufficiently accounted for, by 
ſuggeſting, that Jones probably thought 
one woman better than none, and 
Molly as probably imagined two men 
to be better than one. Beſides the be- 
fore mentioned motive aſſigned to the 


preſent behaviour of Jones, the reader 


will be likewiſe pleaſed to recolle& in 
- his favour, that he was not at this time 
perfect maſter of that wonderful power 
of reaſon, which ſo well enables grave 
and wiſe men to ſubdue their unrul 
paſſions, and to decline any of theſe 
— amuſements. Wine now 
ad totally ſubdued this power in 
Jones. He was, indeed, in a condi- 
Yon, in which if reaſon had interpoſed, 


A FOUNDLING. 
though only to adviſe, ſhe might have 
— the anſwer which one Cle- 
oftratus gave many years ago to a filly 
fellow, who aſked him, if he was not 
aſhamed to be drunk. Are not you,” 
ſaid Cleoftratus, © aſhamed to admo- 
*-niſh a drunken man?* To ſay the 
truth, in a court of juſtice, drunken- 
neſs muſt not be an excuſe, yet in a 
court of conſcience" it is greatly ſo; 
and therefore Ariſtotle, who commends 


the laws of Pittacus, by which-drun- 


ken men received double puniſhment 
for their crimes, allows there is more 
of poney than juſtice in that law. 
Now, if there are any tran ons 
pardonable from drunkenneſs, they 
are certainly ſuch as Mr. Jones was 
at preſent guilty of; on which head 1 
could pour forth a vaſt profuſion of 
learning, if I imagined it would either 
entertain my reader, or teach him any 
thing more than he knows already. 
For his ſake, therefore, I ſhall keep 
my learning to myſelf, and return to 
my hiſtory. | 

It hath been obſerved, that Fortune 
ſeldom does things by halves. To ſay 
truth, there is no end to her freaks, 
whenever ſhe is diſpoſed to gratify or 
diſpleaſe. No ſooner had our hero re- 
tired with his Dido, but 


—_— Blifil, dux & divinus eandew 


eveniun t. 


the parſon and the young ſquire, who 
were taking a ſerious walk, arrived at 
the ſtile which leads into the grove, 
and the latter caught a view of the 
lovers, juſt as they were ſinking out 
of ſight. 

Blifil knew Jones very well, though 
he was at above an hundred yards di- 
ſtance, and he was as poſitive to the 
ſex of his companion, though not to 
the individual perſon. He ſtarted, 
blefſed himſelf; and uttered a very ſo- 
lemn ejaculation, 

Thwackum expreſſed ſame ſurprize 
at theſe ſudden emotions, and aſked 
the reaſon of them. To which Blifil 
anſwered, he was certain he had ſeen 
a fellow and a wench retire together 
among the buſhes, which he doubted 
not was with ſome wicked purpole. 
As to the name of Jones, he thought 
proper to conceal it; and why he did 
ſo, muſt be left to the judgment of the 
ſagacious reader; for we never chuſe 

to 
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to affign motives to the actions of mas 
when there is any poſſibility of our 
"being makes... 6 
The parſon, who was not only ſtrict 
chaſte in his on perſon, but a gre; 
enemy to the 1 vice in allothers, 
fired at this information. He deky 
Mr. Blifil to gondu& him immediate 
to the place, Which as he approached 
he breathed forth yengeance.” mixed 
with lamentations z nog did he refrai 
from calting lame; oblique fefleRtions 
on Mr. Allworthyz infinuating that 
the wickedneſs ＋ the country was 
principally owing... to, the encourage- 


ment he had given to vice, by haying 
exerted ſuch Kindneſs 4% 5 5 


and by haying mitigated that juſt an 


wholeſome rigour of the law, whi 


allots a very = te puniſhment to looſe 
wenchese , „ 
The way, through which our hunt- 
ers were to paſs in purſuit of their 
game, was fo beſet with briars that 
it greatly obſtructed their walk, and 
cauſed, befides,, ſuch. a ruſtling, that 
Jones had ſufficient warning. of thei 
arrival before they could ſuxprize him 
nay, indeed, ſo incapable was Thwack- 
um of concealing his indignation, and 
ſuch vengeance, did he mutter forth 
every ſtep he took, that this alone muft 


he was (to uſe the Janguage of ſport{- 
men) found Bly i 
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IN WHICH, A,SIMILE i MR, POPR'S 
PERIOD OF AMILE, INTRODUCES 
AS BLOODY A BATTLE AS CAN 

POSSIBLY BE FOUGHT, WITH= 
OUT THE\ASSISTANCE OF STEEL 
OR COLD er . 


A in the ſeaſon of rutting, (an un- 
couth phraſe, by which the vul- 
gar denote that gentle dalliance, which 
in the well- wooded “ foreſt of Ham 

ſhire, paſſes between lovers of the "4 
rine kind) if while the lofty creſted 
ſtag meditates the amorous ſport, a 
couple of puppies, or any other beaſts 
of hoſtile note, ſhould wander ſo near 
the temple of Venus Ferina, that the 
fair hind ſhould ſhrink from the place, 
touched with that ſomewhat, either of 


_ 
- 


* 
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the indelicacy of males, the Samean 
hallowed eyes for At, the celebration 


* 
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fear or frolick, of nicety or ſkittiſhneſs, 
with which nature hath bedecked all 
females, or hath, at leaſt, inſtructed 
them how to put it on; left, through 


myſteries ſhould be pryed into by un- 


of theſe rites, the female prieſteſs cries 
out with her in Virgil, (Who was then, 
probably, hard at work on ſuch cele- 
91 tion) TT TILES | n + 44S 


ant b 


ier PER BI; 
11, =>Proculy O'procel'«fte, 775 
Proclamat wages, tatoque abſifpite luct. 


& | 73 

er hence be ſouls prophane !. 
"The 9ibyt pos hdr the grove ab{lain, 
X 2s | _— vopx. 


ir £7 148 


. ; — 1 
"Ih, 1 fay, while theſe facred rites, 
Which are in common to gerns omne 
anmmantum, are in agitation between 
dhe ſtag and his miſtreſs, any hoſtile 
K ould venture too near, on the 
Arlt hint given by the frighted hind, 
fierce and tremendous ruſhes forth the 
fag to the entrance of the thicket; 
there ſtands he centinel over his love, 
ſtamps the ground with his foot, and 
with his horns brandiſhed aloft in air, 
proudly. provokes the apprehended foe 


o combat. 
have abundantly, ſatisfied Jones that 


Thus, and more terrible, when he 
2 the enemy's approach, leapt 
red our hero. Many a ſtep advanced 


& forwards, in order to conceal the 


trembling hind, and, if poſſible, to ſe- 


cure her retreat. And now Thwack- 
um having firſt darted ſome livid light- 
ning. from his fiery eyes, began to 
under forth, © Fie upon it! fie upon 
it! Mr. Jones. Is it: poſſible you 
© ſhould be the perſon ! Vou ſee," 
anſwered Jones, it is poſſible I ſhould 
© behere.'—" And who, ſaid Thwack- 
um, is that wicked ſlut with you?” 
—»* If 1 have any wicked flut with 


bt cries Jones, it is poſſible I 
4 


all not let you know who the is. 
—* TI command you to tell me imme- 
4 diately, 8 — and 1 
would not have you imagine, young 
man, that your age, though it hath 
© ſomewhat abridged the purpoſe of 
© tuition, hath totally taken away the 
© authority of the maſter. The rela- 
© tion of the maſter and ſcholar is in- 
« delible, as indeed all other relations 


This is an ambiguous phrafe, and may mean either 2 foreſt well clothed with 


weed, or well ſtript of it. 


S. 


— 
. 


— 


% 


> PS. „ oe me. Long 


with two, thou 
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are: for they all derive their origi 
from Heaven. I Would have 
* think rſelf, therefore, as my 

* obli to obey me now, as when 


taught you your firſt rudiments. 


1 Po won SO 275. 
that vi t „ unleſs 
© had the fie" 8 ment to 
. 
u plat wackum, 
"py 2 Rise "66 Viſcover the wi 
0 wretch.— : * 1 muſt tell 
* plainly, | Jones, I am re- 
© ſolvet vom o Walt not. Thwackum 
then offered to advanee, und Jones lat 
hold of his arms; which Mr. Blifil 
_ endeavoured toi reſcue, declaring he 
would not ſee hit old maſter infolted. 
Jones now finding himſelf engaged 


himſelf of one of his antagoniſts as 
'foon as poſſible,” He, therefore, ap- 
plied to the weakeſt firſt; and! 
the parſon go, he directed à blow” 
the young Jo vire's breaſt, which lack- 
ay taking ace, reduted him to men- 
fore his length on the ground. 
Thwackum was ſo intent on the 
diſcovery, that the moment he founl * 
himſelf at liberty, he ſtept forward di- 
rect! into the fern, without any great 
— of What might, in the 
mean time, befal his friend; but he 
had advanced a very few paces into the 
thicket,” before Jo 8 having ee 
Blifil, overtook th > and droge 
1 him backward 


bie du bad — a chang ion * 
his you ! a had'won much honour 
by his fiſt, both at Tchool and at the 


university. He had now, indeed, for 


a great number of years, declined t 
ice of that noble art; yet was is 

courage full as ſtrong as his-faith, and 

his body no lefs” ftrong than either. 


| He was, moreover,” as the reader mn 


haps have conceived, ſomewhat ira 
cible in his nature; When he looked 
back, therefore, and Taw his friend 
ſtretched out on the ground, and found 
imſelf at the filme time (6 roughly 
handled by one who had formerly been 
only paſſive i in all conflicts between 
them, (a circumſtance which highly 

aggravated the Chobe) his patience 
length gave way; he threw bimfelf 
into a poſture offence, and collect: 
ing all his force, attacked Jones in the 
front, with as = Unpetuolity as he 


it neceſſary to.rid 


2 Sac * an — ed. him 


dM hero received the $ at- 
tack with the moſt ufidaunted intre- 
idity, and his boſom reſounded with 
blows. This he preſently 'retvrn- 
ed with no leſs Valente Wining like- 
iſe at the parſpn's breaſt; but he 
extroully drove down the fiſt of Jones, 
Farouk it _— only his belly, wh 


- eget of r 1 9 "of 
n llow . 


Willd p Conſul no 


much . att af watts well as eaſy to 

have ſeen, than” to Feat or 'deſcribe, 
Were given on both files; at laſt a Vo- 
wie f U, in which Johes had yon 


K. 


lives ind Thwatkwm's" breaſt, ſo 

ened the latter,” that victory had 
been no longer dubious,” had not 5 
who had now, recovered his 35 


again renewed the fight, und, We 
gaging' with Jonts, ven the 
; þ . d be his Nos 


to regain his breit. 
And now both e our 
o, whoſe blows Aid not fetain that 
ce with which they had fallen at 
firſt; ſo weakened was he by his com- 
bat with Thwatkithn: for * = 
= dgue choſe father to play 
e human inſtrument, prod 100 
oh late uſed to thoſe only,” 56 
fill -retained” enough of his ancient 
knowledge to orm his part very 
_ in 8 2 
g to * 


N. wat” ls to L derided b 
* when, on a ſudden, a fou 
r of fifts"appeatttin*the battle, and 
larly Py aid whe compliments to 
the parfon ; tlie Oder of them, at the 
ſame time, reg & out, © Are not you 
*=ſhamed, and b d—n'd to , 


© fall two Af you I 

The battl ie was of the 
that” for di nation's (Uk 

al, now with . 4 N — 
lence during A few minutes; till Blifil 
N 7 * me laid ſprawlin * 

Jones, um cor ſcend 
apply Sj quarter to his new anta 
niſt, Who was now found” to be 
Weſtetn hinſelf'; for in the heat of 
the action noſte of the combatants had 
e, thin denen ſquire, 

Nn Ta t none ujre, a 
ing in his afternoon's atk: with u foie 


company opal through th eld where 
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ou 
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ener 
„ ls ren 
the bloody- battie vas fought; and 
having — from ſeeing three 
men engaged; that two. of them muſt 
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be on a ſide, he haſtened from his com 


nions, and with more gallantry than 
policy, eſpouſed the cauſe of the weaker 
party. By — — proceed - 
ing. he very probaply preven 
Jones from becoming a victim to the 


prevented Mr. 


wrath of Thwackum, and to the pious 
friendſhip which  Blifil bore his old 


maſter : for beſides the diſadvanta 
of ſuch odds, Jones had not yet ſuff 
ciently recovered- the former ſtrength 


of his broken arm. This reinforce- - 


ment, however, ' ſoon put an end to 
the action and Jones with his ally ob- 
tained the victory. 


CHAP. XII. 


ING SPECTACLE © THAN ALL 
THE BLOOD IN THE BODIES OF 
THWACKUM AND BLIFIL,' AND 
OF. TWENTY OTHER" SUCH, 1$ 
CAPABLE OF PRODUCING, 


"HE reſt of Mr. Weſtern's com- 
were now come up, being 
juſt at the inſtant when the action was 
over. "Theſe were the honeſt clergy- 
man, whom we have formerly ſeen at 
Mr. Weſtern's table; Mrs. Weſtern, 
the aunt- of Sophiaz and laſtly, the 
lovely Sophia herſelf. - al £6 
At this time, the following was the 
aſpect of the bloody field. In one 
place lay on the ground, all pale and 
almoſt breathleſs, the vanquiſhed Bli- 
fil. Near him ſtood. the conqueror 
Jones, almoſ covered with blood, part 
of which was naturally his own, and 


part had been lately the 2 of 
na 


the reverend 'Mr. Thwackum. 
third place ſtood the ſaid Thwackum, 
like King Porus, ſullenly ſubmitting 
to the conqueror. The laſt figure in 
the place was Weſterri the Great, moſt 
en forbearing the vanquiſhed 
Oe. . G — ö 
Blifil, in whom there was little ſign 
of life, was at firſt the principal object 
of the concern of every one, and par- 


ticularly of Mrs. Weſtern, who had u 


drawn from her pocket à bottle of 
hartſhorn, and was herſelf about to 
05 it to his noſtrils; When on a 

den the attention of che whole com · 
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> 29 ' Abel ©3990 2 19 i463 
pany was diverted from poor Blifil, 
whoſepirit if it had any: ſuch deſigu, 
might haye now taken an opportunity - * 
of ſtealing off to the other world, with- 
out any ceremon e 
For now a more melancholy as well 
as more lovely object lay motionleſs 
before them. This was no other than 
the charming Sophia herſelf; who, - 
from the fight of blond, or from fear 
for her father, or from ſome other rea- 
ſon, had fallen down in à ſwoon, be- 
fore any one could get to her àſſiſtance. 
Mrs, Weſtern Jaw her, and 
ſcreamed, Immediately two or three 
voices » cried out, + Miſs. Weſtern is 
© dead !* Hartſhorn, water, every re- 
medy, were called for, almoſt at 
one and the ſame inſtant. rub 15g 
The reader may remember, that in 
our deſcription of this grove, we men- 


15 5 0 tioned a murmuring brook ; which 
IN WHICH is SEEN A MORE MOV- 


brook did not come t as ſuch gen · 
tle ſtreams. flow through vulgar. ro- 
mances, with no other purpoſe than to 
murmur: no; Fortune had decreed 
to ennoble this little brook with a high- 
er honour than any of thoſe which waſn 
the plains of Arcadia ever deſerved. 
Jones was rubbing Blifibs temples: - 
for he began to fear he had given him 
a blow too much, when the words, 
Miſs Weſtern and death, ruſned at 
once on his ear. He ſtarted up, left 
Blifil to his fate, and flew to Sophia, 
whom, while all the reſt were running 
againſt each other, backward and for- 
ward, look ing for water in thedry paths, 
he caught « in his: arms, and then 
ran away with her over the field to the 
rivulet above mentioned; where, plung- 
ing himſelf. into the water, he con- 
tri ved to beſprinkle her face, head, 
and neck, very plentifull yx. 
Happy was it for Sophia, that the 
ſame confuſion which prevented her 


' other: friends from ſerving her, pre- 
fradling * 


before they reach 


vented them likewiſe from ob 

Jones. He had carried her half way 
before they knew what he was doing, 
and he had actually reſtored her to life 
the water-ſide: ſhe 
ſtretched out her arms, opened her eyes, 


and cried, * Oh, Heavens! juſt as 


 linquiſhed his bold; but 


her father, aunt, and the parſon came 


. who had hitherto held this” 
lovely burden in his arms, now re- 
gave her ag 
the ſame inſtant a tender careſs, which 

Q had 
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had her ſenſes been then perfectly re- 
ſtored, could not have eſcaped her ob - 


ſervation. As ſhe expreſſed, therefore, 


no diſpleaſure at this freedom, we ſup- 


— ſhe was not ſufficiently recovered 
r ; ging no bowels, but. thoſe of the 
earth. 


om her ſwoon at the time. 

This tragical ſcene was now convert - 
ed into a ſudden ſcene of joy. In this 
our hero was, moſt certainly, the prin- 
cipa] character: for as he probably 


felt more extatick delight in having 
he herſelf — 


ſaved Sophia, than 
ceived from being ſaved ; ſo neither 
were the congratulations paid to her 

ual to what were conferred on Jones, 
eſpecially by Mr. Weſtern himſelf; 
who, after having once or twice em- 
braced his daughter, fell to hugging 
and kiſſing Jones. He called him the 


preſerver of Sophia, and declared there 


was nothing, except her, or his eſtate, 


which he would not give him; but up- 


on recollection, he afterwards except- 
ed his fox-hounds, 'the Chevalier, and 
Miſs Slouch ; for ſo he called his fa- 
vourite mare. ; 

All fears for Sophia being now re- 
moved, Jones became the object of the 
ſquire's conſideration. * Come, my 
lad, ſays Weſtern, * d'off thy 
* quoat, and waſh thy feace : for att 
in a deviliſh pickle, I promiſe thee. 
Come, come, waſh. thyſelf, and ſha't 
© go huome with me; and we'll zee to 
© vind thee another quoat.* 

Jones immediately complied, threw 


off his coat, went down to the water, 


and waſhed both his face and boſom ; 
for the latter was as much expoſed 
and as bloody as the former: but 
though the water could clear off the 
blood, it could not remove the black 
— blue marks which Thwack um had 
I 


printed on both his face and breaſt; 


and which, being diſcerned by Sophia, 
drew from her a ſigh, and a look full 
of inexpreſſible tenderneſs. , -—, 

Jones received this full in his eyes, 
and it had infinitely a ſtronger effect 
on him than all the contuſions which 
he had received before: an effect, how- 
ever, widely different; for fo ſoft and 
balmy was it, that, had all his former 
blows been ſtabs, it would for ſome 
minutes have prevented his feeling 
their ſmart. 1 bats 

The company now moved back. 
wards, and ſoon arrived where Thwack- 
um had got Mr. Blifil again on his 
legs. Here we cannot ſuppreſs a pious 


wiſh, that all quarrels were to be de- 
cided by thoſe 
which Nature, knowing what is pro- 
per for us, | hath ſupplied us; and 
that cold iron was to be uſed in dig- 


: then would war, the paſtime 


of ' monarchs, be almoſt inoffenſive, 


and battles between great armies might 
de fought at the particular deſire of 


ſeveral ladies of quality, who, toge- 


ther with the kings themſelves, might 
be actual ſpectators of the conflict. 


Then might the field be this moment 


well ſtrewed with human carcaſſes, 


and the next, the dead men, or in- 


finitely the greateſt part of them, 
* get ap, like Mr. Bayes's troops, 
an 


march off either at the found of 4 


drum or fiddle, as ſhould be previouſly 
agreed on. 

I would avoid, if poſſible, treating 
this matter ludicrouſly, left grave men 


and politicians, whom I know to be 


offended at a jeſt, may cry piſh at it; 
but, in reality, 2 not a battle be 
as well decided by the greater number 
of broken heads, bloody. noſes, and 
black eyes, as by the greater heaps of 
2 and murdered human bodies? 
Mig 

the ſame manner? Indeed, this may 


be thought too detrimental a ſcheme 


to the French intereſt, ſince they would 


| thus loſe the e they have over 
e 


other nations, in ſuperiority of 
their engineers: but when 1 conſider 


the gallantry and generoßty of that 


people, I am perſuaded they would 


never decline putting themſelves upon 


a par with their adverſary; or, as the 
phraſe is, make themſelves his match. 
But ſuch reformations are rather to 
be wiſhed than hoped for: I ſhall con- 
tent myſelf, therefore, with this ſhort 
hint, and return to my narrative. 
Weſtern began now. to enquife into 


the original riſe of this quarrel, To 


which neither Blrfil nor Jones gave 
any anſwer ;” but Thwackum ſaid ſur- 
lily, I believe the cauſe js not far 
off; if you beat the buſhes well; you 
may find her.'— Find her!' re- 
plied Weſtern ; * what, have you been 


© fighting for a wench ' —“ Aſk the 
: © gentleman in his waiſtcoat there, 


ſaid Thwackum, * he beſt knows.“ 
—* Nay, then, cries Weſtern, it is a 
« wench certainly.— Ab, Tom, Tom! 


thou art aliquoriſh M come, 


ns only witk 


t not towns be contended tor in 


As co aa _ Ms on ah. . e_7 aR< tos 3 OT 
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# gentlemen, be all friends, and go 
s home with me, and make a final 
« peace over a bottle.“ I aſk your 
© pardon, Sir,“ ſays Thwickum, it 
is no ſuch flight matter for a man of 
© my character to be thus injuriouſly 
treated and buffetted by a boy, on- 
« ly becauſe I would have done my 
« duty, in endeavouring to detect and 
bring to juſtice a wanton harlot: but, 


indeed, the principal fault lies in 


© Allworthy and yourſelf ; for, if you 
« put the laws in execution, as you 
* ought to do, you would ſoon rid the 
© country of theſe vermin." 

I would as ſoon rid the country of 
£ foxes, cries Weſtern, * I think we 
© ought to encourage the recruiting 
© thoſe numbers which we are every 
«© day loſing in the war: but where is 
© ſhe ?—Pr'ythee, Tom, ſhew me." 
He then began to beat about, in the 
ſame language, and in the ſame man- 
ner, as if he had been beating for a 
hare ; and at laſt cried out, Soho! 
« puſs is not far off. Here's her form, 
upon my ſoul ! I believe I may cry 
* flole away.” And indeed ſo he might: 
for he had now diſcovered the — 
whence the poor girl had, at the begin · 
ping of the fray, ſtolen away, upon as 


U 
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many feet as a hare generally uſes in 


travelling. 
Sophia now deſired her father to re- 
turn home; laying, ſhe found herſelf 


very faint, and apprehended a relapſe. 
The ſquire immediately complied with 
his daughter's requeſt, (for he was the 
fondeſt of parents.) He earneſtly en- 
deavoured to prevail with the whole 
company to go and ſup with him: but 
Blifil and Thwackum abſolutely re- 
fuſed ; the former ſaying, there were 
more reaſons than he could then men- 
tion, hy he muſt decline this honour; 
and the latter declaring (perhaps right- 
ly) that it was not proper for a perſon 
of his function to be ſeen at any place 
in his preſent condition. 8 

Jones was incapable of refuſing the 
pleaſure of being with his Sophia. So 
on he marched with Squire Weſtern 
and his ladies; the parſon bringing up 
the rear. This had, indeed, offered 
to tarry with his brother Thwackum, 
— his regard for the cloth 
would not permit him to depart; but 
Thwackum would not accept the fa- 
your, and, with no great civility, puſh - 
ed him after Mr. Weſtern. 

Thus ended this bloody fray; and thus 
ſhall end the fifth book of this hiſtory. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


